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POWER-LOUISIANA    PURCHASE    EXPOSITION. 
FREDERICK,  MARYLAND.    BERKELEY  SPRINGS. 


Baltimore    6    Ohio 

ENTRANCES  AND  EXITS  TO  AND  FROM 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

Are  Pre=Eminently  Desirable 


South   Ferry    an<|^^^|jiberty    Street 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 


Published  Monthly  by  the 
Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 


Baltimore,  October  1,  1903. 

The  current  number  "Book  of  the  Royal  Blue" 
opens  its  SEVENTH  VOLUME  or  SEVENTY-THIRD  NUMBER. 
In  the  six  years  of  its  existence  it  has  endeavored 
to  maintain  the  highest  standard  of  excellence  as 
a  book  of  travel  and  literature.   That  it  has 
succeeded  is  evidenced  by  the  steady  increase  of 
subscribers , 

The  nominal  subscription  pries  of  fifty  (50) 
cents  per  year,  which  includes  mailing,  was 
established  one  year  ago  to  protect  the  ever- 
increasing  demand,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  regular 
monthly  edition  of  12,000  copies.   Single  copies 
are  sold  at  five  (5)  cents  each. 

The  demand  for  bound  volumes  having  also 
increased,  a  limited  number  of  orders  will  be  taken 
for  complete  copies  of  Volume  VI,  handsomely  bound. 
Royal  Blue  cloth,  for  seventy -five  (75)  cents  per 
copy.   This  offer  is  open  until  October  31,  1903, 
only. 

Apply  to  either: 

C.  u.    Bassett,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

B.  ic  0.  Central  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  N.  Austin,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 

B.  S:  0.  Central  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


New  York,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Line 

Three  vestibuled  trains  daily  each  way  comprise  the  excellent 
service  between  the  Metropolis  and  the  World's  Fair  City.  This  route 
will  be  the  favorite  highw^ay  during  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
in  J  904,  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  trains  are  modern 
throughout.  The  Coaches  are  marvels  of  comfort.  The  Drawing- 
Room  Sleeping  Cars  are  spacious.     The  Dining  Car  service  is  unexcelled. 


New  York,  Pittsburg  and  Chicago  Line 

Two  vestibuled  trains  run  between  New  York  and  Chicago  daily. 
One  via  PITTSBURG,  affording  a  daylight  ride  through  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  with  Observation  Car.  The  other  runs  via  NEWARK,  OHIO, 
crossing  the  Ohio  River  at  Benwood.  These  trains  are  equipped  throughout 
with  new  Coaches  with  modern  ventilation  system,  Pullman  Drawing- 
Room  Sleeping  Cars  and  complete  Dining  Car  service. 


Pittsburg,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Line 

Two  vestibuled  trains  daily  each  way  via  Columbus.  These 
trains  have  entirely  new  equipment.  The  day  trains  with  Cafe 
Dining  Cars  and  the  night  trains  with  Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars. 
The  Coaches  are  of  new  design  with  spring-raising  windows  and 
sanitary  ventilation. 


COMMENTS   OF   THE   PRESS 


From  Baltimore  Ihrahl 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  New  Terminals 
in  Wasliington 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  conspicuous  in  the 
great  union  terminal  scheme  at  Washington.  In 
all ,  about  $15,000,000  will  be  spent  at  the  National 
Capital  on  this  project.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
ruiiKiill  its  ji(isx(ii!/c?-triiiii.'<  to  iind from  the  West 
via  WaxhiiH/tou,  and  will  supply  the  approaches 
from  the  North  and  the  West.  This  work  is 
in  progress,  and  also  includes  yard  and  other 
facilities,  representing  in  all  an  expenditure  of 
about  .$6,000,000  as  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio's 
share  in  this  enterprise.  There  will  be  con- 
siderable work  in  the  way  of  correcting  the 
alignment  of  the  Baltimore  ife  Ohio  and  removing 
grades  between  these  approaches  and  Washing- 
ton Junction,  where  the  old  main  line  is  joined. 
— From  Baltimore  News. 
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HARNESS  40,000  horses  together,  have 
them  pull  with  concentrated  effort, 
and  you  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
total  power  required  to  make  the  wheels 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  go 
round. 

In  the  Palace  of  Machinery,  covering 


base  has  a  total  height  of  fifty-four  feet, 
twenty  feet  being  depressed  below  the 
level  and  the  remaining  thirty-four  feet 
elevated  above  the  floor.  This  engine  and 
its  generator  weigh  over  500  tons  and 
their  value  approximates  $150,000.  To 
appreciate  the  size  of  this  machine,  have 


an  area  of  200,000  square  feet,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  city  block,  are  the 
engines,  condensers,  moving  machinery  and 
other  accessories  making  up  the  power 
plant  of  the  World's  Fair. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  building, 
slightly  to  the  left,  is  a  5,000  horse-power, 
reciprocating  steam  engine,  which  with  its 


in  mind  a  city  house  with  a  street  frontage 
of  twenty-five  feet,  a  depth  of  sixty  feet, 
three  stories  above  ground,  with  a  base- 
ment and  sub-cellar  underneath.  Remove 
this  house  and  there  would  be  barely  room 
within  the  space  to  place  this  engine  and 
generator. 

Next  in  line,  proceeding  west  through 
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the  central  hall,  is  a  1,750  horse-power  gas 
engine  from  Tegel,  near  Berlin,  Germany. 
Near  it  is  a  600  horse-power,  high  speed 
engine  from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  a  750  horse- 
power, medium  speed  steam  engine  from 
Cincinnati  and  a  1,000  horse-power,  slow 
speed  steam  engine  from  Burlington,  Iowa. 
A   tangential  water  wheel   from   San 


wheel  makes  900  revolutions  per  minute, 
is  regulated  by  a  speed  governor  from 
Boston  and  a  meter  from  Providence  regu- 
lates the  flow. 

A  3,000  horse-power  gas  engine  from 
Seraing,  Belgium,  is  next  seen;  then  an 
8,000  horse-power  steam  turbine  from  New 
York,  and  adjacent  is  a  5,000  horse-power 


Francisco  is  the  next  exhibit.  A  steam 
pump  from  Janesville,  Pa.,  causes  it  to 
operate  by  forcing  water  through  a  pipe 
and  nozzle  at  the  rate  of  1,200  gallons  per 
minute  and  under  a  pressure  of  300  pounds 
to  the  square  inch;  this  great  volume  of 
water  strikes  the  buckets  of  the  wheel, 
transmits  its  energy  and  falls  as  quietly  as 
it  is  poured  from  a  basin.      This  water 


steam  turbine  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Near 
the  western  end  of  the  central  bay  are  four 
3,000  horse-power  reciprocating  steam  en- 
gines and  three  80  horse-power  exciter  sets. 
These  massive  motors  comprise  but  one 
of  the  three  lines  installed  in  the  western 
half  of  Machinery  Hall.  The  line  to  the 
north  consists  largely  of  steam  engines  of 
European    build,    and    drawn    from     the 
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greatest  works  in  England,  France,  Sweden 
and  (Jermany.  The  line  to  the  south  is 
mainly  made  up  of  gas  and  oil  engines. 
All  types,  speed  and  sizes  are  shown,  from 
the  little  one-half  horse-power  gas  engine 
for  domestic  use,  to  the  great  8,000  horse- 
power steam  turbine  for  the  operating  of 
lighting  plants  and  trolley  railroads. 

For    generations    the    rotary    engine 


guaranteed  capacity  of  12,000  horsepower. 
Twelve  thousand  horse  power  means  the 
combined  average  energy  of  12,000  horses 
working  in  perfect  unison,  or  a  string  of 
horses,  harnessed  tandem  and  as  close  as 
they  could  comfortably  work,  over  eighteen 
miles  long. 

The  Belgium  gas  engine  is  also  a  very 
wonderful  achievement.     No  one  has  ever 


(which  a  steam  turbine  is)  has  admittedly 
been  the  ideal,  but  failure  after  failure 
relegated  the  rotary  engine  to  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  perpetual  motion 
proposition — and  both  very  near  the  mad 
house.  Failure  has  finally  been  changed 
to  success,  and  there  is  shown  here  in 
operation  a  rotary  steam  engine  with  its 
electric  generator  developing  and  trans- 
mitting   8,000    horse     power,    with     a 


seen  a  gas  engine  of  anything  like  3,000 
horse  power.  The  same  builders  exhibited 
a  gas  engine  of  GOO  horse  power  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  which  excited 
more  interest  and  comment  than  any  other 
individual  item  at  that  exposition,  while 
this  one  has  five  times  the  capacity  of 
that.  This  engine  covers  a  floor  space  of 
about  85x45  feet,  its  fly-wheel  weighs  thirty- 
four  tons,  has  a  diameter  of  twenty-eight 
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feet,  and  its  rim  travels  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  and  three-quarters  per  minute.  A 
medium  sized  horse  can  be  driven  through 
its  cylinders,  and  its  two  pistons  travel  each 
ten  feet  at  every  complete  stroke,  making 
100  strokes  per  minute.  The  shipping 
weight  of  this  engine  is  approximately 
.300  tons,  and  about  thirty  tons  of  coal 
per  day  are  consumed  in  the  generation  of 
gas  to  operate  it. 

One  hundred  feet  to  the  west  of 
Machinery  Hall  is  found  the  "Steam,  Gas  and 
Fuels  Building."  In  this  building  are  found 
great  hoppers  for  storing  the  4,000  tons 
reserve  supply  of  coal,  and  mechanical  means 
for  automatically  conveying  this  coal  from 
the  cars  to  the  bunkers  and  from  the  bunkers 
to  the  furnaces.  The  daily  consumption 
of  coal  exceeds  400  tons,  whilst  the  total 


length  of  the  automatic  conveyer  lines  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

In  its  entirety  the  power  plant  of  the 
Exposition  exemplifies  and  demonstrates 
the  most  modern  practice  as  it  obtains 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  it 
demands  the  consideration  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  development  and  trans- 
mission of  power. 

The  means  and  methods  of  making 
machinery  are  illustrated  in  the  eastern 
half  of  Machinery  Hall.  Machines  for 
working  metals  are  found  in  the  northerly 
quarter  and  machines  for  wood  working 
are  placed  in  the  southerly  quarter.  Thus 
the  great  topic  of  prime  movers  and 
machinery  are  attractively  and  instruct- 
ively illustrated  in  Machinery  Hall  and  its 
annex,  the  Steam,  Gas  and  Fuels  Building. 
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THE    STORY   OF    EYES. 


BY    HENRY   EDWARD    WARNER. 

LUE  eyes  tell  of  a  tender  heart 

And  a  fountain  of  love  that's  springing 
Fresh  from  the  depths  of  a  woman's  soul, 
Joy  to  the  whole  world  bringing; 
But  there's  something  sly 
In  the  violet  eye 
And  the  coquette  glance  it's  flinging. 

Brown  eyes  speak  of  the  passion  play 

That's  seen  'neath  the  lashes  drooping, 
And  a  stormy  night  puts  the  day  to  flight. 
With  the  soldiers  of  anger  trooping: 
But  the  love  is  sweet 
And  the  joy  complete, 
Where  Cupid's  elves  are  grouping. 

Gray  eyes  tell  of  a  heart  of  steel 

And  a  mind  that  scorns  all  loving, 

And  the  cold,  cold  chill  of  a  stolid  will 

Resists  Cupid's  way  of  moving; 

But  the  gray  eyes  fall 

In  the  way  of  all. 

The  triumph  of  true  love  proving. 

And  black  eyes — ah!  there's  a  world  of  pain 

And  a  world  of  joy  in  their  vision, 
And  their  glitter  and  flash  make  the  young  man  rash, 
As  he  bows  him  in  meek  submission; 
And  the  blue,  brown,  gray. 
And  the  black,  they  say. 
Are  tonics  that  act  in  their  own  sweet  way 
To  keep  our  hearts  in  condition. 


THE    PLAINT    OF    WILLIE    JONES. 

BY   CHARLES    RUSSELL   TAYLOR. 

'HERE  aint  no  fun  fer  me  at  all,  an'  I  don't  think  it's  right 
The  way  they  pack  me  off  to  bed  so  early  ev'ry  night; 
It's  jus'  ez  soon  ez  tea  is  done,  an  I'm  a-feelin'  bright, 
That  pa  will  alius  send  me  up  to  bed  without  a  light. 

Sometimes  I  keep  ez  still  an'  quiet  ez  a  little  mouse — 

You'd  hardly  know  'at  I  wuz  anywhere  aroun'  the  house — 

But  'at  don't  never  do  no  good  fer  jus'  ez  sure  ez  fate 

My  ma  will  say,  "Where  is  my  pet?  ("at's  me).     It's  gettin'  late!" 

Sometimes  when  we  have  vis'ters  an'  there  aint  nothin'  said 
About  me  bein'  sleepy  an'  agoin'  up  to  bed, 

'Cause  my  pa  an'  ma's  fergot  it,  gran'ma's  bound  to  tell  him — "Ned, 
The  san'  man's  after  Willie  an'  it's  time  he  wuz  in  bed!" 

Aint  no  use  fer  me  to  say  'at  I  don't  want  to  go, 

'Cause  'tween  his  gran'ma,  pa  an'  ma,  a  boy  aint  got  no  show; 

But  when  I  git  to  be  a  man  I'll  stay  up  late  at  night. 

An'  when  I  do  go  up  to  bed  you  bet  I'll  have  a  light! 


THE   NEW    UNION    STATION   AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  TO    BE 
THE    MOST    MAGNIFICENT    IN    THE   WORLD. 

FROM    ARCHITECTS    AND   BUILDERS'  JOURNAL,   BALTLMORE. 


WHEN  "Boss"  Alexander  R.  Shepherd, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  won  the 
execration  of  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington by  his  apparent  reckless  extrava- 
gance and  disregard  for  the  then  popularly 
expressed  sentiment,  he  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  an  appreciative  posterity,  which 
has  recognized  in  his  work  the  preparatory 
measures  for  the  Greater  Washington. 
He  found  it  a  medley  of  imposing  buildings, 
squatters'  cabins   and    mud   streets.     He 


What  the  future  Washington  will  be 
may  surpass  the  conception  of  the  most 
visionary  idealist,  but  influences  are  at 
work  and  improvements  contemplated 
which  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years 
will  do  much  in  the  way  of  transformation. 
Principal  among  these  projects  is  the 
building  of  the  mammoth  and  magnificent 
union  railroad  station,  to  be  erected  on 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  north  of  the  Capi- 
tol, and   sufficiently  removed   to   detract 


INTERIOR    VIEW.    LOOKING   TOWARD  THE   TICKET   OFFICE. 


left  it  in  a  condition  to  become  the 
glorious  capital  of  a  glorious  nation. 
The  squatters'  cabin  has  not  entirely 
disappeared,  and  there  are  yet  many 
structures  to  mar  the  imposing  beauty  it 
has  already  attained,  but  these  are  being 
rapidly  swept  away  to  make  way  for  the 
"Beautiful  Washington"  which  will  one 
day  rise  in  nobility  and  grandeur — the 
pride  of  the  nation,  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 


nothing  from  the  architectural  effective- 
ness of  that  stately  pile.  This  station  will 
be  the  realization  of  a  plan  formed  years 
ago,  and  which  has  finally  become  feasible 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  several  railroads 
entering  Washington  and  the  aid  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  site  selected  is  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
property,  two  blocks  from  the  present 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  depot.  Upon  this  area 
stood  until  a  few  months  ago  about  400 
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buildings,  many  of  them  large,  substantial 
brick  and  stone  structures,  which  are 
being  sold  as  old  material,  razed  and  the 
debris  removed.  The  work  of  demolition 
is  rapidly  progressing,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  the  land  required  will  be  free 
of  encumbrances,  ready  for  the  preliminary 
work  of  the  builders. 

In  preparing  the  plans  for  this  great 
union  station  the  comprehensive  idea  of 
beautifying  Washington  was  duly  con- 
sidered. Its  style,  the  material  used  in  its 
construction,  its  location  and  environment 
were  to  conform  to  the  consistent  purpose 
of  ornamentation  as  well  as  use.  To 
insure  this,  designs  from  the  most  eminent 
architects  in  the  country  were  invited, 
the  fortunate  competitor  being  Mr.  D.  H. 
Burnham  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  whose 
admirable  creation.?  at  the  Columbian 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  in  1893,  elicited 
the  praise  from  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe  and  established  his  fame  in  the 
architectural  world  of  art.  Romanesque 
in  style,  it  will  be  constructed  of  white 
marble,  imposing  in  its  massive  simplicity, 
yet  sufficiently  ornate  to  rob  it  of  severity 
in  aspect.  Some  idea  of  its  magnitude 
may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  its  cost 
will  be  something  over  .$4,000,000,  while 
the  approaches  will  probably  amount  to 
$10,000,000  more.  Of  such  magnitude 
are  the  contempated  improvements  that 
it  was  deemed  necessary  a  division  of 
the  work  should  be  made.  The  principal 
feature  will,  of  course,  be  the  station 
itself,  which  will  be  built  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  designing  architect, 
Mr.  Burnham.  Not  only  will  the  building 
be  under  his  direction,  but  the  grounds 
which  are  to  form  a  part  of  the  ornate 
landscape  effect  surrounding  it.  The 
building  will  have  a  frontage  of  260  feet 
on  the  north  side  of  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
between  North  Capitol  and  2d  streets. 
The  axis  of  the  station  and  train  shed 
extends  back  7-51  feet  4  inches  directly 
on  the  line  of  Delaware  Avenue.  With 
space  for  thirty-six  tracks,  approached 
over  a  ten-track  viaduct,  the  station  will 
be  ample  to  accommodate  all  the  trains  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Louisville 
iL  Nashville  system,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  and  the  Southern  Railway,  represent- 
ing over  40,000  miles  of  territory  traversed 
by  the  several  systems  which  directly  or 
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through  their  connections  will  use  the 
station. 

Without  entering  into  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  station  it  may  be  incidentally 
mentioned  that  the  central  portion  of  the 
front  of  the  building  rises  to  a  height 
of  ninety  feet,  the  masonry  being  pierced 
by  three  main  doorways,  each  sixty  feet 
high  and  forty-four  feet  wide,  so  there  is 
little  possibility  of  crowding  of  travelers 
in  their  entrance  or  exit. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  will 
have  supervision  over  the  building  of  the 
eastern  approach  to  the  new  terminal. 
The  cost  involved  for  this  portion  of  the 
work  is  $2,000,000,  and  includes  the  stone 
viaduct  from  Montello,  three  miles  distant 
on  the  Washington  branch  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio;  the  freight  yards,  roundhouses 
and  connecting  tracks.  The  southern 
approach,  with  the  tunnel  under  Capitol 
Hill,  has  been  delegated  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.'s  supervision.  When  the  work 
is  finished  Washington  will  have,  beyond 
question,  the  finest  and  the  greatest  rail- 
road terminal  in  the  world. 

What  effect  will  the  building  of  this 
mammoth  station  have  on  the  future  of 
Washington?  There  has  already  been  an 
advance  in  the  value  of  real  estate  adjacent 


to  the  site,  and  it  is  intimated  that  property 
has  been  purchased  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  for  hotel  sites  and  other  invest- 
ments. With  the  new  station  as  a  nucleus, 
the  probabilities  are  that  improvements 
will  ramify  and  extend  over  as  much  of 
the  area  as  isavailable  for  buildingpurposes. 
Where  one  handsome  structure  goes  up 
others  invariably  follow.  The  day  is  not 
remote  when  Pennsylvania  Avenue  will  be 
lined  with  more  pretentious  and  more 
elaborate  buildings  than  those  which  now 
in  many  instances  disfigure  it.  This  has 
been  the  tendency  and  the  experience  of 
other  cities,  and  in  Washington,  where  the 
United  States  government  has  expended 
millions  and  expects  to  expend  millions 
more  in  beautifying  and  embellishing  the 
District,  conditions  for  a  city  ideal  in  its 
completeness  of  architectural  consonance 
are  practically  assured. 

A  disregard  for  the  conceptions  of 
George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
as  embodied  in  the  plans  devised  by 
L'Enfant  for  the  nation's  capital,  has 
prevented  the  working  out  of  that  general 
system  as  originally  designed,  but  it  is  not 
too  late  to  remedy  many  of  the  mistakes 
of  the  past,  so  that  Washington  may 
eventually  become  a  beautiful,  an  ideal  city. 


THE  LIVING  CHORD. 

BY    ARTHUR   J.    BUKIUfK. 

""HE  harp,  with  its  delicate,  sensitive  strings, 

When  tenderly  touched  with  skill, 
Awakes  a  melody  sweet  that  rings 
On  waiting  ear;  and  it  wings  and  flings 
The  harmony  rare,  that  finds  and  brings 

To  the  heart  a  tender  thrill. 

My  heart,  like  a  sensitive  lyre  that  had  known 

No  thrill  of  the  artist's  hand. 
At  thy  tender  touch  found  voice  and  tone; 
Inspired  by  thy  will  alone,  my  own  ! 
A  melody  rare  and  sweet  has  grown — 

A  symphony  clear  and  grand. 

And  the  quiver  and  throb,  and  the  rhythmic  thrill 

Of  my  heart,  thy  hand  swept  o'er, 
Nor  time  in  passing,  nor  death  can  still. 
Nor  damp  of  the  grave  can  chill  or  kill; 
But  the  sweet,  vibrating  music  will 

Continue,  love,  evermore. 


BERKELEY    SPRINGS,  THE    FOUNTAIN    OF    YOUTH. 


EVER  since  His  Lordship  Gov.  Berkeley 
ruled  supreme  over  the  Old  Dominion, 
Berkeley  Springs  has  been  known  to 
have  the  most  meritorious    drinking   and 
bathing  water  in  North  America.     In  the 


STREET    IN    BERKELEY. 


fertile  valley  could  be  cultivated  and  the 
produce  transported  by  this  waterway 
to  the  eastern  cities  in  time,  when  com- 
pared with  the  poor  and  hilly  roads,  as 
hours  to  days. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  town  and 
country  for  miles  surrounding  were 
used  alternately  by  the  Union  and 
Confederate  armies.  It  was  through 
here  that  General  -Jackson  pas.sed  when 
on  one  of  his  northern  raids,  but  on 
that  occasion  he  succeeded  in  getting 
only  as  far  north  as  Hancock,  Md., 
just  six  miles  away. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  burning  of 
the  large  hotel  six  years  ago,  Berkeley 
was  at  its  zenith,  for  then  the  promi- 
nent society  balls  that  were  given  there 
had  a  national  reputation.  Even  now 
people  come  here  unaware  of  the  de- 
struction of  that  building  only  to  find 
numerous  boarding  houses  in  its  stead- 


old  colonial  days  it  was  the  rendezvous 
for  all  the  dignitaries  of  that  time; 
the  Washingtons,  Adamses  and  Ran- 
dolphs used  to  assemble  here  and  in 
this  wilderness — at  least  so  then — 
remained  for  months  at  a  time.  Just 
after  the  Revolution,  when  great  in- 
ducements were  offered  to  settlers  to 
go  west,  the  city  of  Berkeley  sprang 
into  existence  and  by  these  pioneers 
quite  a  settlement  was  founded.  liy 
the  opening  of  the  Cumberland  Canal, 
which  wove  the  great  west  to  the 
sea-coast,  Berkeley  received  its  great- 
est  incentive,    for  then    the    whole 


From  a  gaiety  standpoint  the  Springs 
is  not  as  it  used  to  be,  but  for  its 
recuperative  advantages  it  is  as  pop- 
ular as  of  old;  here  one  will  meet 
invalids  from  every  state  in  the  Union 
seeking  the  "Fountain  of  Youth." 

The  water  is  supposed  to  come 
from  a  lake  buried  under  the  moun- 
tain. Its  medicinal  properties  are 
magnesia, ironand  sulphur.  To  record 
the  miraculous  cures  it  has  wrought, 
would  fill  a  book.  The  prescription 
for  all  ailments  is  "drink  freely  of  the 
water." 


I'HE   SPRINGS. 


A   MONSTER 


THE  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has 
placed  an  order  with  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  for  a  tandem 
compound  locomotive  that  will  be,  when 
completed,  the  heaviest  ever  built  in  this 
country.  It  is  known  as  the  Mallet  Articu- 
lated type,  and  modified  examples  are  being 
used  abroad  to  some  extent,  none,  how- 
ever, being  of  the  tremendous  size  of  the 
B.  &  0.  engine. 

The  cut  shows  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  drivers  and  cylinders.  The  forward 
cylinder  is  the  high  pressure,  while  the 
rear  one  is  the  low  pressure,  and  the  great 
power  of  the  engine  is  apparent  when  it 
is  noticed  that  the  entire  weight  of  the 
locomotive,  285,000  pounds,  is  on  the 
drivers. 

This  locomotive  is  being  built  as  an 
experiment,  and  will  be  used  as  a  helping 
engine  on  some  one  of  the  heavy  mountain 
grades  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness  in 
this  class  of  service.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  completed  in  time  to  give  it  a 
thorough  road  test  before  sending  it  to 
the  St.  Louis  World's  Pair. 

The  dimensions  of  the  locomotive,  as 
given  herewith,  are  compared  with  the  1-7 


class  of  locomotive  now  in  use  and  the 
heaviest  in  use  on  the  B.  &  0.  in  regular 
freight  service. 


GEXER.\L  DIMENSIONS. 

Arliculated.  /•/. 

Gauge 4  ft.  8J  in.  4  ft.  8i  in, 

n    ,                                  (    Bituminous  Bituminous 

^"'' }         coal.  coal. 

Weight  in  working  order..  285,000  lbs.  193,500  lbs, 

Weighton  drivers 285,000  lbs.  173,000  lbs. 

Weight,  engine  and  tender 

in  working  order 415,000  lbs.  325,000  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving 30  ft.  6  in.  16  ft.  6i  in. 

Wheel  base,  rigid 10  ft.  0  in.  16  ft.  6J  in, 

Wheel  base,  total 30  ft.  6  in.  24  ft.  9    in. 

Wheel  base,  total,  engine 

and  tender 61  ft.  5  in.  57  ft.  7i  in. 

Width  of  frame 5  in.  4    in. 

Centre  to  centre 44    in, 

CYLINDERS. 

Diameter  of  low  pressure 

cylinder 32  in 

Diameter  of  high  pressure 

cylinder 20  in.  22    in. 

Stroke  of  piston 32  in.  28    in, 

VALVES. 

Kind  of  valves Balanced.  Balanced. 

Type  of  gear Walschsert.  Link. 
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OMOTIVE. 


WHEELS. 

Articulated. 
Number  of  driving  wheels         12 
Diameter  of  driving  wheels 

outside  of  tires 56  in. 

Material  of  driving  wheel 

centres Cast  steel. 

Thickness  of  tire 3  in. 

Driving  box  material Cast  steel. 

Diameter    and    length   of 

driving  journals 9  in.  x  13  in. 

BOILER. 

Style -1  Wfg"" 

■'  (  top. 

Working  pressure 235  lbs. 

Inside  diameter  of  first  ring      76  in. 

i  Sextuple 

Horizontal  seams ■  riveted 

(  butt  seam. 

Circumferential  seams..  \  ?""''';? 

(  riveted. 

Fire  box  length 105  in. 

Fire  box  width 77  in. 

Fire  box  water  space,  front  5  in. 

Fire  box  water  space,  sides  5  in. 

Fire  box  water  space,  back  5  in. 

Fire  box  crown  staying. . . .  Radial. 

Fire  box  staybolts \      ^l^'^™'' 

(    and  screw. 
Tubes,  number .376 


8 

56  in. 

Cast  steel. 

3  in. 
Cast  steel. 

9in.x  13  in. 


W.  F.  B. 
205  lbs. 
69J  in. 
Double 
welt 
butt  seam. 

Double 
riveted  lap. 
104J  in. 
66  in. 
5  in.  bot. 
7  in.  top. 
5  in.  bot. 
6J  in.  top. 
4    in.  bot. 


Articulated. 

Tubes,  diameter 2i  in. 

Tubes,   length  over    tube 

sheets 18  ft.  9  in. 

Tubes,  heating  surface 4135 

Fire  box,  heating  surface         190 

Total  heating  surface 4325 

Grate  surface 56.1 

Grate  style \      ^wo-bar 

^  (         type. 

Height  of  stack  above  rail       15  ft. 

RATIOS. 

Heating  surface  to  grate 
surface 77. 1 

Heating  surface  to  cylin- 
der volume ." 0068 

Tractive  power 63800 

Heating  surface  to  tract- 
ive power 15.43 

Tractive  power  to  weight 

on  drivers 4.46 

TENDER. 

^       8-wheel 
Style -J        water 

(       bottom. 

Weight,  empty 49,900 

Wheels,  number 8 

Wheels  .diameter 33  in. 

Journals,  diam.  and  length..  5J  x  10  in. 

Wheel  base 20  ft.  2  in. 

Tender  frame Channel. 

Water  capacity 7,000  gals. 

Coal  capacity 13  tons. 


2  in. 

13  ft.  9i  in. 
2662.92 
184.32 
2847.24 
48.06 
Two-bar 
type. 
15  ft. 


59.24 
.00216 


water 
bottom. 
49,000 


5J  X  10  in. 
20  ft.  2  in. 

Steel. 
7,000  gals. 
13  tons. 


WHEN    PHYLLIS    SANG. 


jHYLLIS  sang  a  chansonnette, 

Passion  was  her  theme; 
Ah,  I  seem  to  hear  her  yet, 

As  beneath  the  gleam 
Of  the  parlor  light  she  stands 
With  the  music  in  her  hands! 

Phyllis  sang  a  chansonnette, 

And  that  simple  air 
Woke  a  storm  of  wild  regret 

As  she  warbled  there. 
And  I  sighed,  how  dolefully! 
As  she  turned  her  eyes  on  me. 

Phyllis  sang  a  chansonnette, 
And  some  thoughts  arose 

Of  the  pain  of  parting — yet 
Really,  I  suppose 

I  will  get  along,  somehow; 

Pve  another  sweetheart  now. 


FREDERICK.   MARYLAND. 


THE    HISTORICAL    CITY   OF    MARYLAND    BROUGHT    INTO    PROMINENCE  AGAIN    THROUGH 

THE    ADOPTION    OF    THE   "STAR    SPANGLED    BANNER"   AS   THE    NATIONAL 

ANTHEM    BY    THE    UNITED    STATES    NAVY. 


THE  eighty-ninth  anniversary  of  the 
memorable  battle  of  North  Point  was 
signally  memorialized  by  the  Navy 
Department  on  September  12,  by  an  order 
making  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  the 
national  anthem.  The  order  directs  that 
whenever  the  anthem  is  played,  all  officers 
and  men  shall  stand  at  attention  unless  they 
be  engaged  in  duties  which  will  not  permit 
them  to  do  so.  By  this  order  the  United 
States  is  given  an  official  anthem  which  will 


belongs  to  France;  "God  Save  the  Queen"  to 
England;  the  "Wacht  am  Rhein"  to  Ger- 
many; but  America  apparently  had  three 
or  four.  Hereafter  the  profound  respect 
shown  when  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  is 
played  will  readily  acquaint  all  foreigners 
with  melody  to  which  all  of  the  citizens 
of  the  great  republic  uncover. 

The  dramatic  manner  in  which  the 
famous  song  was  written  by  Francis  Scott 
Key  is  generally  known. 


receive  recognition  in  every  port  where  the 
stars  and  stripes  may  fly.  In  the  order  it  is 
also  required  that  respect  shall  be  observed 
toward  the  national  air  of  any  other  country 
when  played  in  the  presence  of  official 
representatives  of  such  country. 

Heretofore  fleets  of  other  nations  have 
heard  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  together 
with  such  tunes  as  "America,"  "Yankee 
Doodle"  and  "Dixie"  without  knowing  which 
was  our  real  national  air.   The  "Marsellaise" 


On  the  night  of  September  13, 1814,  the 
British  fleet  had  kept  up  a  continual  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  McHenry  and  Baltimore. 
In  the  early  dawn.  Key,  who  was  agent  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  sent  by  President 
Madison,  witnessed  the  bombardment  from 
a  British  vessel.  Towards  morning  he  anx- 
iously watched  for  the  stars  and  stripes  which 
were  flying  above  Fort  McHenry  the  night 
before.  When  daylight  broke  and  revealed 
the  flag  still  defiantly  flying,  he  exultantly 


FREDERICK,  MARYLAND. 


penned  the  well-known  lines  on  the  back  of 
a  letter  which  he  had  in  his  pocket. 

Francis  Scott  Key  was  born  in  Fred- 
erick County,  Maryland,  August  1,  ITT'J. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  and  after  having  graduated 
from  St.  John's  College  in  1798,  he  became 
a  lawyer.  His  death  occurred  in  Baltimore 
in  1S4.S.  He  was  buried  in  Greenmount 
Cemetery  of  that  city,  but  as  he  had  often 
expressed  the  wish,  "  Let  me  rest  'neath 
the  everlasting  hills,"  his  remains  were 
removed  to  his  native  soil  to  Mt.  Olivet 
Cemetery  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  in  186G. 


The  beautiful  new  monument  to  mark  his 
last  resting  place  was  unveiled  in  1898. 

A  sketch  of  the  little  city  of  his  birth 
is  most  timely. 

Frederick,  founded  in  1745  by  Patrick 
Dulaney,  is  of  national  interest.  Its  name 
was  chosen  from  the  sixth  Lord  of  Balti- 
more— "Frederick."  It  combines  in  its 
record  close  associations  with  many  of  the 
stirring  and  leading  events  which  figured 
so  conspicuously  in  the  formative  period  of 
the  government. 

It  was  the  court  of  Frederick  County 
which  formulated  in  1765,  the  first  official 


FREDERICK,  MA  R  YLAND. 
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protest  against  the  British  "Stamp  Act." 
Here  in  1775,  Governor  Sharpe,  General 
Braddock  and  Colonel  Washington  met  to 
plan  the  campaign  against  the  Indians,  in 
which  General  Braddock  lost  his  life;  here 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  given  a 
hearty  welcome  in  1824,  while  on  his 
triumphal  tour  of  the  country  to  receive 
the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  people ;  here 
occurred  the  first  meeting  between  Colonel 
Washington  and  Benjamin  Franklin;  here, 
due  in  large  part  to  the  passage  through 
the  heart  of  the  town  of  the  one  great 
highway  to  the  West  of  those  days,  later, 
the  National  Turnpike,  many  of  the 
dramatic  instances  of  the  Indian  wars  and 
the  Revolutionary  struggle  were  enacted; 
and,  again  in  the  progress  of  the  Civil 
War,  Frederick  figured  as  a  theatre, 
across  whose  stage  the  contending  armies 
of  the  North  and  South  crossed  and 
recrossed,  her  homes,  her  churches  and 
her  public  halls  serving  as  hospitals  for 
the  wounded  and  dying,  carried  from  the 
fields  of  conflict  at  South  Mountain, 
Antietam  and  Gettysburg.  Here  lived 
and  died  Barbara  Frietchie;  here  sleeps 
Rodger  Brooke  Taney,  the  famous  Chief 
■Justice  of  the  antebellum  foment,  to- 
gether with  an  immortal  line  of  soldiers, 
statesmen  and  financiers,  distinguished  in 
merit  and  in  service  to  their  state  and 
country. 

To  this  city  was  built  the  first  steam 
railroad  in  the  United  States,  now  developed 
into  the   great  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system. 


The  first  entrance  to  the  town  was  by  a 
tramway,  on  whose  wooden  rails  curious 
coaches  and  merchandise  cars  were  drawn 
by  horses  and  mules.  The  first  railway 
station  in  America  was  built  at  Frederick, 
and  stands  to-day  in  splendid  preservation. 
In  its  tower  is  the  old  bell  which  was  rung 
on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  horse 
trains.  In  its  loft  is  the  old  machinery 
used  in  lifting  the  cars  from  the  track  and 
swinging  them  bodily  into  the  freight 
house. 

Although  Frederick  was  incorporated 
in  1816,  its  population  to-day  is  not  over 
10,000.  It  lies  in  a  valley  unsurpassed  for 
loveliness,  in  Maryland's  richest  county. 
To  the  west  lies  the  Catoctin  Range  of 
Mountains;  to  the  south  the  Sugar  Loaf 
Mountains,  whilst  ofl:"  to  the  southwest  the 
dim  outlines  of  Maryland  and  Loudon 
Heights  at  Harper's  Ferry  Gap  are  discern- 
ible. From  Braddock  Heights,  the  summit 
of  the  Catoctin  Mountains,  the  view  over 
the  Frederick  and  Middletown  Valleys  is 
marvelous  for  its  beauty  and  extent.  Here 
the  eye  beholds  a  panorama  of  rich  valleys 
and  mountain  scenery;  the  vales  dotted 
with  towns  and  farm  houses:  mountains 
which  stretch  away  for  fifty  miles  to  the 
blue  foot-hills  of  Virginia,  and  streams 
that  wind  like  shining  silver  down  the 
courses  of  the  valleys.  Rich  in  historic 
lore;  rich  in  agricultural  pursuits;  close  to 
the  great  cities  and  yet  removed  from  the 
hurly  burly  of  life,  the  town  of  Frederick 
neither  increases  nor  decreases  in  size. 


THE   STORY    OF    BLADENSBURG    AND    THE    SACKING 
OF    WASHINGTON. 


R.    M.   CHESHIRE. 


MONDAY,  August  24,  1908,  marked  the 
eighty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  sack- 
ing and  burning  of  the  National 
capital  by  the  British  army  under  (jeneral 
Ross,  but  the  real  torch-bearer  being 
Admiral  George  Cockburn,  whose  record 
shows  that  he  took  a  peculiar  delight  in 
such  war  tactics. 

Ross  had  carried  on  war  on  the  Penin- 
sula and  in  France  under  a  different  spirit, 
and  it  was  not  his  wish  that  the  American 
capital  should  be  treated  as  it  was,  but  he 
was  forced  to  obey  orders,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  British  did  a  good  job  in  that 


line.  With  Cockburn  to  lead,  and  with 
men  chafing  under  the  loss  of  not  less 
than  200  of  their  comrades  at  the  Battle 
of  Bladensburg,  the  work  of  sacking  and 
burning  was  accomplished  thoroughly  and 
speedily,  and  no  heed  given  to  the 
appeals  of  citizens  to  spare  the  public 
buildings.  "  Burn  every  public  building  to 
the  ground!"  was  Cockburn's  words  as  he 
led  in  the  work,  and  his  instructions  were 
carried  out  as  nearly  as  possible — the 
unfinished  Capitol,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  White  House,  the  War  and  Treasury 
buildings,  the  Arsenal  and  Barracks,  one 
hotel,  the  National  Intelligencer  newspaper 


office,  besides  a  number  of  private  resi- 
dences, were  burned  and  pillaged.  To  add 
to  the  horror,  the  Americans  fired  the 
Navy  Yard,  a  vessel  and  the  Mrginia  end 
of  the  Long  Bridge,  while  the  British  looked 
after  this  end  of  the  great  structure  and 
saw  that  the  fire  did  its  work. 

It  was  the  White  House  that  Cockburn 
and  his  men  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
defacing,  sacking  and  burning.     First  the 
valuable    paintings    and    furniture    were 
mutilated  and  smashed,  and  after  partaking 
of   a  most   excellent    dinner   which    Mrs. 
Madison  had  had  prepared  for  a  number  of 
guests,  the  British  set  fire  to  the  struct- 
ure and  stood  on  the  lawn  under   the 
spreading  trees  and  sang  ribald  songs 
and   yelled    themselves  hoarse    as  the 
flames    shot    upward,    illuminating   the 
entire    city    of    about    nine    thousand 
inhabitants,  Mrs.  Madison  watching  the 
burning   from   a  window  in   the   house 
now  occupied  by  the  Cosmos  Club,  and 
which  was  the  President's  home  until  the 
White  House  could  be  made  habitable. 
Before  leaving   the  doomed   building 
Mrs.   Madison    secured    the   original 
Declaration   of   Independence   and   had 
the    full    length   portrait   of   General 
Washington  taken  from  its  frame  and 
carried  to  a  place  of  safety,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  assisting  in  the  work  being 
Mr.  Jacob  Parker,  afterwards  a  well-known 
banker  of  New  Orleans. 

All  night  long  the  British  kept  up 
their  work  of  burning  and  plundering, 
and  such  hours  of  horror  the  city  has  never 
known  and  will  perhaps  never  experience 
again.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  General 
Ross  to  hold  the  territory  acquired  by 
conquest,  and  when  Cockburn  had  thor- 
oughly satisfied  his  desire  to  burn,  and 
being  begged  to  desist  by  General  Ross, 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  the 
British  troops  retreated  toward  the  Patux- 
ent,  determining  to  visit  Baltimore.  They 
left  in  Washington  anything  but  a  record 
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of  modern  warfare.  The  President  said  in 
his  message: 

"They  wantonly  destroyed  the  public 
edifices,  having  no  relation  in  their  struct- 
ure to  operations  of  war  and  in  no  way 
used  for  war  or  military  purposes.  Some  of 
these  edifices  being  also  costly  monuments 
of  taste  and  arts,  and  other  depositories  of 
the  public  archives,  not  only  precious  to 
the  nation  as  the  memorials  of  its  origin 
and  its  early  transactions,  but  interesting 
to  all  nations  as  contributions  to  the 
general  stock  of  historical  instruction  and 
political  science." 

So  disgraceful  was  the  work  of  the 
British  troops  that  the  London  Statesman 
newspaper  was  bitter  in  its  denunciation  of 
the  work  of  Ross  and  Cockburn,  saying 
among  other  things:  "Willingly  would  we 
throw  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  our  transac- 
tions at  Washington.  The  Cossacks  spared 
Paris,  but  we  spared  not  the  capital  of 
America."  Yet  England's  guns  were  fired 
in  honor  of  Ross  and  his  soldiers;  Parlia- 
ment thanked  the  visitors;  erected  a 
monument  to  Ross,  who  was  killed  at 
Gorsuch's  farm  about  seven  miles  from 
Baltimore,  and  the  same  distance  from 
North  Point  where  the  British  landed. 
Parliament  authorized  the  descendants  of 
Ross  to  forever  style  themselves  "Ross  of 
Bladensburg,"  that  being  the  landing  place 
of  Ross  and  his  men  when  they  marched 
into  Washington. 

Although  entirely  unprepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  visiting  troops  at  old 
Bladensburg  or  any  other  point  in  this 
vicinity,  the  handful  of  District,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  troops  which  had  been 
hurriedly  called  together  after  weeks  of 
dillydallying  on  the  part  of  the  President 
and  his  cabinet,  and  who  had  been 
repeatedly  warned  that  Washington  would 
be  attacked,  the  American  soldiers  gave 
the  Britishers  a  warm  reception  when  they 
left  Upper  Marlborough  and  marched 
through  Bladensburg  and  began  crossing 
the  bridge  on  their  way  to  the  National 
capital.  The  Maryland  and  Virginia  troops 
were  in  position  around  the  old  mill,  the 
"Blood  Run"  dueling  grounds,  and  the 
spring  near  the  residence  of  (leneral  Rives, 
then  proprietor  of  the  Congressional  Globe, 
and  at  which  place  General  Barney  was 
severely  wounded.  General  Winder's  head- 
quarters were  at  Comb's,  near  the  Eastern 
Branch  bridge,  and  there  it  was  that  he 
was  frequently  visited    by   the  President 


and  his  official  family,  who  had  all  kinds  of 
suggestions  to  offer,  but  who  had  not  been 
able  to  give  him  the  encouragement  he 
wanted  and  most  needed — plenty  of  troops, 
well-armed,  and  be  let  alone  to  conduct 
his  own  plans  of  defense.  Not  only  the 
President  and  his  cabinet  were  annoying 
W'inder  with  various  and  sundry  sugges- 
tions, but  the  always  courteous  officer  was 
forced  to  give  ear  to  innumerable  promi- 
nent private  citizens  who  felt  satisfied  that 
they  knew  exactly  how  to  conduct  matters, 
although  some  of  them  had  never  smelled 
powder  even  hunting  birds  on  the  marshes. 
It  was  while  Winder  was  listening  to  the 
President  and  some  of  the  secretaries,  that 
word  was  received  that  the  British  were 
advancing  through  Bladensburg.  This  was 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  soldiers  with  Winder  were 
dispatched  double-quick  to  the  scene  of 
trouble.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  sent 
to  aid  General  Stansbury,  the  Secretary  of 
War  followed,  and  the  President  and 
Attorney  General  with  several  friends, 
went  out  on  horseback.  Half  an  hour 
after  noon  the  British  were  marching 
down  the  narrow  main  street  of  Bladens- 
burg and  pressing  on  toward  the  bridge. 
The  .\mericans  succeeded  in  stopping  their 
progress  for  a  short  time  by  a  volley  from 
cannons  planted  on  the  hill  near  the  old 
mill.  The  second  attempt  to  cross  was 
met  with  an  artillery  fire  from  Winder's 
first  and  second  lines,  sweeping  down 
almost  an  entire  company,  and  this  caused 
the  British  to  show  their  determination  to 
come  over  more  than  ever.  After  caring 
for  their  dead  and  wounded,  and  being 
rapidly  reinforced,  they  pushed  to  the 
front,  some  over  the  bridge  and  some 
fording  the  stream,  falling  so  heavily  upon 
the  first  and  unsupported  lines  of  our  men 
that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
the  second,  and  then  there  was  a  life  and 
death  battle,  the  British  throwing  off  their 
knapsacks  and  other  equipments  and  using 
their  guns  with  fearful  effect.  The 
Americans  were  successful  in  driving  them 
back  into  the  "Blood  Run"  dueling  fields 
twice  before  General  Winder  realized  that 
he  could  not  cope  with  the  experienced 
Britishers,  and  ordered  a  general  retreat. 
This  order  the  over-matched  men  were  not 
slow  in  obeying,  and  history  has  it  that 
one  entire  company  left  the  field  before 
any  such  order  was  given.  The  battlefield 
was  left  in  full  possession  of  the  enemy. 
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and  their  way  to  the  National  capital  was 
unobstructed.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to 
march  in  and  light  their  torches  and  get 
down  to  business,  which  they  did  like  they 
had  been  schooled  for  the  business. 

Washington  has  changed  greatly  since 
the  visit  of  the  British   torch  bearers,  but 


if  some  of  those  same  soldiers  could  come 
back  and  go  over  the  little  narrow  street 
at  Bladensburg  they  would  find  a  number 
of  the  same  houses,  and  one  in  which  the 
ardent  is  being  dispensed  the  same  as 
during  the  few  days  of  their  sojourn  in 
that  historic  vicinity. 


U  ^tubEnds 


By  ARTHUR  G.LEWIS. 


COURAGE  and  confidence  is  the  seal 
of  consistent  genius. 

We  frequently  admire  most  in  others 
what  we  least  possess  in  ourselves. 

The  safest  course  in  discussion  is  to 
breathe  an  attitude  of  interest  and  re- 
main silent. 

Good  women  lead  more  men  into 
Christianity  by  example  than  the  Devil 
drags  away  by  temptation. 

If  there  was  only  one  woman  on 
earth,  she  should  be  a  mother  large 
enough  to  take  men  in  her  arms. 

The  little  hands  of  love  are  the 
levers  that  help  to  lift  the  weight  of 
effort. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  honesty 
in  doubt  that  is  commendable,  provided 
it  leads  to  investigation. 

Warm  hearths  hold  men  to  their 
homes  and  thaw  out  the  gentle  side  of 
their  nature. 


Real  strength  of  character  is  best 
illustrated  on  the  curtain  of  adversity. 

Those  who  abuse  prosperity  the 
most,  condole  with  misfortune  the  least. 

Keep  (if  you  can)  your  code  of  knowl- 
edge under  the  cover  of  request  for 
information. 

To  think  as  others  do  means  only  to 
share  their  mistakes,  and  to  think  differ- 
ently, to  bear  their  censures. 

The  primary  influence  of  home  and 
mother  never  entirely  goes  out  of  our 

lives. 


Men  are  sometimes  called 
by  those  who  lack  the  ability  to  under- 
stand them. 

If  you  can't  drink  intelligently  don't 
drink  at  all.  If  you  do  drink  at  all, 
you  can't  drink  intelligently. 

The  attempt  to  appear  what  we  are 
not,  generally  casts  a  clear  outline  of 
what  we  are. 


HOME. 


AROUND  the  sacred  shrine  of  home 
We  kneel  in  hope  and  prayer, 
And  find  amid  its  flowers  of  love 

Sweet  consolation  there. 
The  trials  and  doubts  of  outside  life 

Are  quickly  swept  away, 

As  winter  snow  soon  disappears 

With  sunshine  in  its  way. 

The  laugh  of  child-life  brings  us  back 

To  faith  and  peace  again, 
And  tired  eyes  turn  toward  the  dawn 

Beyond  the  night  of  pain. 
A  kiss  from  heaven  seems  to  breathe 

Its  benediction  there, 
As  mother  leads  with  loving  hand 

The  baby's  way  to  prayer. 
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Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Daily.        t  Daily  except  Sunday. 

THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING   CAR   SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST   SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia   and   New  York. 

No.  518.  Drawin?  Room  Bufft-t  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Koom  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Pblladelpbla. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  536.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  528.    Parlor  Car  Waslilngton  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  serves  dinner  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  538.    Five  Hour  Traiu.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  503.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  534.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  E.\cluslvely  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  i:!(i.    BiilT.t  Parlor  Cur.  Wa.slilngton  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  .500.  Ol.s.Tvatlon  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore.  Drawing  P.oom  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 
Dining  Car.  tatile  d'hote.  BHlllmore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  505.  Drawing  Koom  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parh.r  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington 
and  Pittsburg. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    Drawing  Koom  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte 

No.  637.    Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor  Car   New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car, 
Baltimore. 

No.  507.  Drnwlns  Tlnnni  iloeping  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia, uii.l  ]<•.)       .  I   ,.     .     .  .  ,!',  ,  Ilaltlmore  to  Washington. 

No.  1. "..->.     I  ,  i    i  I   I'lilladclphia  to  Washington. 

Nil.  500.  ■■i;.>\ul  l.iniiie.l."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  PulVnan  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car. 
Parlor  and  (]b»ti  i  ui  .>ju  Cjio.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.      No  cvtra  fare  other  than  regular 

No.  535.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Koom  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg. 
No.  515.    Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

■v-v  E  s  T -v-v^  A.  R  r>  . 

No.  1.  Drawing  P.oom  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cluclnuatl 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.    Cafe  Parlor   Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Parkcr.'iburg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Buffet  serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburs  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleepiug  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  ConnellSTlIle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  DrawingRoomSIeepingCarNew  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing 
R'-om  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  diuner, 
supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to 
Chicago. 

No.  55.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincin- 
nati.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling.    Dining  Cars  Martlnsburg  to  Cumberland  and  Grafton  to  Cincinnati. 


No.  3,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  <;)bservatlon  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Washington. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore. 
Buffet  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     8.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.      Dining  Cars 

No.  10.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Washington. 

No.  13.  •*  Duouesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connrllsvllle.     Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  Grafton. 

No.  40.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Drawln?  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 


THROUGH    TICKETS,    SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON.  OHIO,  Union  Station.  O.  D.  HoNODLE.  Ticket  Agent.    Howard  Street,  n.  8.  G.  Aplet.  Ticket  Agent. 
BALTIMORE.  Central  Building.  Baltimore  and  CaWert  Streets.  G.  D.  Obawtobd.  Ticket  Agent.  B.  F.  Bond.  District  Paesen- 

Ber  Agent.    Camden  Station.  E.  R.  Jones.  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Rojal  Station.  Ohas.  Cocket,  Ticket  Agent- 
BELLAIRE.  OHIO.  J.  F.  Sherbt.  Ticket  Agent. 

BOSTON,  ;«i  Washington  Street.  J.  P.  Tagoart.  New  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E.  Baeket.  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN.  N   Y..  343  Fulton  Street.  T.  H.  HENDEICK80N.  Ticket  Agent 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. .  ZIO  Ellicott  Square.  H.  A.  Wells.  Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  0.  S.-W. 
BUTLER.  PA  .  Wm.  TCBNEB.  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON.  OHIO,  S.  S.  C.  McGbew.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER.  PA.,  A.  M.  D.  MULLlNrs.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO.  2U  Clark  Street.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  W.  W.  Picking.  District  Passenger  Agent;  H ,  W.  McKewin.  City  Ticket  Agent. 

General  Passenger  Office.  Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg..  C.  G.  Lemmon.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  Grand  Central  Station. 

Cor.  Harrison  Street  and  6th  Avenue.  F.J.  Eddy.  Ticket  Agent.  Auditorium  Annex.  221  Michigan  Avenue.  F.  E.  Scott.  Ticket 

Agent 
OHILLICOTHE.  OHIO.  J.  H.  Lakrabee.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  0.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO.  B.  i  O.  S.-W.,  4th  and  Wn  hint  Streets.  J.  B.  Scott.  District  Passenger  Agent.  0.  H.  Wiseman,  City  Ticket 

Agent.  J.  K.  Buchanan.  Passenger  Agent.    Central  Union  Station;  E.  Eeibing,  Station  J 

Ticket  Agent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX..  D.  Bankhabdt.  Agente  General.  B    4 
CLEVELAND,   OHIO.  241  Superior  Street.  M.  G.  Cakrel.  Divisio 

Agent.    South  Water  Street  Station.  A.  N.  DiETZ.  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO.  No.  8  North  High  Street.  D.  S.  Wilder.  Division  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamaqk.  Ticket  Agent.  Union 

Depot.  E.  Pagels.  Ticket  Agent 
CONNELLSVILLE.  PA.,  J.  T.  Lane.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent:  H.  L.  DOOOLAS.  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON.  KY..  Fourth  and  Scott  Streets.  G.  M.  Abbott.  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS,  J.  P.  RooEBMAN.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
DENVER.  COLO..  S.  M.  Shattuc,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
HARPER'S  FERRY,  "W.  VA..  C.  E.  DUDROW.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO..  Boi  264.  A.  O.  GOODRICH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S-W. 
LORAIN.  OHIO.  C.  A.  Melin.  Ticket  Agent. 
LOtnSVILLE,  KY.,  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  Main  Streets  R.  S.  Brown.  District  Passenger  Ag 

Agent;  Evan  Prosser.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  Dorset.  City  Ticket  Agent;  A.J. 

MANSFIELD.  OHIO,  C.  W.  JONES.  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA.  OHIO.  G.  M.  Pakne.  Depot  Ticket  Agent;  M.  F.  Noll.  City  Ticket  Agent.  First  National  Bank  Building. 

MASSILLON.  OHIO.  E.  P.  EDGAR.  Ticket  Agent. 

NE-WARK.  N.  J..    E.  E.  Hendrickson.  Ticket  Agent. 

NE'WARK.  OHIO.  F  P.  Copper.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  F.  C.  BARTHOLOMEW.  Ticket  Agent. 

NEW  CASTLE.  PA..  R.  L.  TnsNEB.  Ticket  Agent. 

NEW  YORK.  434  Broadway.  Lyman  McCabty.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  C.  B.  Jones.  Ticket  Agent.    1800  Broadway. 

H.  B.  Fahoat.  Ticket  Agent.    No.  6  Astor  House.  A.  J.  Oestebla.  Ticket  Agent.    261  Broadway,  Thos.  Cook  4  Son.  Ticket 

Agents.   li-.T  Broadway.  R.  H.  Obunden  4  Co.  Ticket  Agents.   '^6  Union  Square.  West.  Raymond  4  Whitcomb.  Ticket  Agents. 

391  Grand  Street.  Hyman  Webneb.  Ticket  Agent.    Stations.  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty 

Street.  N.  R. 
NORFOLK,  VA.,  Hi  Granby  Street.  Atluntie  Hotel.  Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  W.C.  Young. Ticket  Agent. 
OMAHA,  NEB.,  604-5  First  National  Bank  Building,  J.  O.  BuRCH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PARKER8BURQ.  'W.  VA.,  C.  W.  Allen.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA,  tOi  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  Ashby.  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  D.  Gladding.  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E. 

Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  C.  E.  WATERS.  Ticket  Agent.    1005  Chestnut  Street,  Raymond  4  W  HITCOMB.  Ticket  Agents. 

S962  Market  Street.  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.     609  South  3d  Street  and  1146  North  2d  Street.  M.  Rosenbaum, 

Ticket  Agent.    Station,  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  W.  W.  Baekey.  Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG,  315  Park  Building.E.  D.  Smith,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  Geo.  A.  Obr.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

Cor.  5th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street,  E.  D.  Steinman.  City  Ticket  Agent.    606  Smithfleld  Street,  J.  V.  McCormick.  Ticket 

Agent.     Station.  Cor.  Smithfleld  and  Water  Streets,  S.  J.  Hutchison,  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO.  T.  B.  Tucker.  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. ,  Room  1.  Hobart  Building.  Peter  Hartey.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILL.,  N.  J.  Neee.  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 

ST.  LOUIS,  B.  A  O.  S.-W..  6th  and  Olive  Streets.  F.  D.  Gildebsleete.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  H.  C.  Steven- 
son. City   Passenger  Agent;  L.  L.  HOBNINO.  City   Ticket   Agent;    F.   W.   Amick.  Station  Passenger  Agent;  L.  G.  Paul. 

Travel  ing  Passenger  Agent. 
ST.   PAUL.  MINN.,  R.  O.  Haase.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO.  A.  J.  Bell.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES.  IND  .  W.  P.  TowNSEND.   Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. .  707  16th  Street.  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue,  S.  B.  Heoe.  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  P.  Mebbiu., 

Ticket  Agent.  619  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  H.  R.  HowsER.  Ticket  Agent.    Station.  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street.  E.  DUTOUE, 

Ticket  Agent. 

Station.  T.  C.  Bueke.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

re  Avenue  Station,  J.  E.  Hitch.  Ticket  Agent.    Market  Street  Station,  W.  Fulton.  Ticket 

.\gen';    11-  A.  .Milleb.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
WINCHESTER-  VA..  T.  B.  Patton.  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTO'WN.  OHIO,  James  Aiken.  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE,  OHIO.  JAS.  H.  LEE.  Ticket  Agent. 
BUROPEAN  AGENTS,  Baltimore  Export  4  Import  Co..  Limited    23.  24  and  26  Billiter  street.  London.  E.  C;  21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool.  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B,  4  O.  may 
TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


BA8SETT,  General  Passenger  Agrent,  B.  N.  AUSTIN.  General  Pasaenger  . 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East.  Baltimore.  Md. 
MARTIN,  Manager  Pasaenger  Traffic, 

Baltimore  Sc  Ohio  R.  R.,  Baltimore. 


TRAINS    E.VERY 

HOUR 

ON    THE, 

HOUR 

P 

BETWEEN 

Baltimore  and 

Washington 

WEEK 

DAYS 

from  Baltimore 

from  Washingfon 

One   at 

8  a.  m. 

One  at 

7  a.  m. 

One  at 

9  a.  m. 

One  at 

8  a.  m. 

One  at 
One  at 

10  a.  m. 

11  a.  m. 

One  at 
One  at 
One  at 

9  a.  m. 

10  a.  m. 

11  a.  m. 

One  at 

12  noon 

One  at 

12   noon 

One  at 

1  p.  m. 

One  at 

1   p.  m. 

One  at 

2  p.  m. 

One  at 

2  p.  m. 

One  at 
One  at 

3  p.  m. 

4  p.  m. 

One  at 
One  at 
One  at 

3  p.  m. 

4  p.  m. 

5  p.  m. 

One  at 

5  p.  m. 

One  at 

6  p.  m. 

One  at 

6  p.  m. 

One  at 

7  p.  m. 

One  at 

7  p.  m. 

One  at 

8  p.  m. 

and  many 

others  between.      Some   45=minute 

and  th 

e  majority  50=minute 

trains. 

'The  aVenue   of  least    resistance."      ^jtjtj*jtj*j*j*^j*^ 


Between 


Chicago 

and 

Washington 


There  are  two  routes. 

One  via  Pittsburg  and  the  other  via 

Newark,  Ohio. 

No  change  of  cars  of  any  kind,  either 

way. 

Solid  vestibuled  express  trains  with 

Pullman    Drawing-room    Sleeping 

Cars,  Observation  Cars  and  Dining 

Cars. 


Cleveland 

and 

Washington 


Through  Pullman  Buffet  Drawing- 
room  Sleeping  Cars,  daily. 


Between 


Pittsburg 

and 

Washington 


Three  solid  vestibuled  trains  each 
way,  daily. 

Parlor  Observation  Cars  and  Dining 
Cars  in  the  day  time  and  Pullman 
Drawing-room  Cars  at  night. 


The  "Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  the    natural   highway  from    the  great   Northwest 
to  the  capital  of  the  United  States.         jt         jt         jt         ^         jt         jt         j* 


INDEX    TO    VOLUME    VL 
OCTOBER,   1902,    TO    SEPTEMBER,    1903,    INCLUSIVE. 


Book  We  Took  Along,  The 


.13        "Nursery  Thought.' 


■Conllden..'  • 

■Cowboy  Al.ii  i    vv    ml 
^aflng^For  a":~lc  k".'..'.i,' 

■Copy;  or.  The  One  AVI 

Elks.  II. 
.July. 


and  I>i 


Gray" 


"Elect 


iDay'^  

■■End  of  the  Tragedy,"  The. 

"Ballads  of  Bad  Bable 
-  -       ■.,■•  The 
nnlgan 
ular  Cn 


Fable  oft 

talner 

First  DIalogu 
'■Fairy  TaU'.s' 


■Fall- 


■■TlmnksglviuK  I'iiv.  i,o.j  muj  ■ 

"The-VVlddy  MoDuU" 

Tale  of  the  Accommodatlug  Man,  The 


"Hn.it.  Laycles.Il.. 
"I  Wants  Chum". 


The  beautiful  engraved  portrait  of  the  Stuart  "Washington"  on  the  coVer 
of  the  'Baltimore  O  Ohio  "Guide  to  Washington"  is  alone  Worth  more  than 
the  price  of  the  book.         ^<ijtjtjtjtjtjtatjtjt 


THE  Guide  to  Washington 

Published  by  Ihe  Passenger  Deparlmenl  oi  Ihe 
BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    R.  R. 

Beautiful,  artistic  and  practical.  Every  place  of  iDterest  fully 
illustrated.  The  covers  engraved  and  printed  from  steel  plate  by 
John  A.  Lowell  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  portrait  of  Washington  taken 
from  the  original  by  Stuart,  owned  by  Boston  Art  Museum. 
Can  be  obtained  from  principal  Ticket  Agents  for  ten  (10)  cents, 
or  will  be  sent  by  mail  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico  on  receipt  of  fifteen  (15)  cents  in 
stamps.     Address 


C.   W.   BASSETT, 


BE    Sc   OHIO   RAILROA 


BALTIMORE. 


A 

MONTHLY 

BOOK 

OF 

TRaVEL 


THE  Book  of  the  Royal  Blue 


Published  by  Ihe  Passenger  Deparlmenl  o!  Ihe 
BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    R.  R. 


Sent  by  mail  to  any  address  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  or  Mexico  for  fifty  (50)  cents  per  annum. 
Complete  volumes  will  be  bound  and  returned,  ex- 
press paid,  for  75  cents;  missing  numbers  supplied 
when  possible,  free. 


D.   B.    MARTIN, 

BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILOAD 


The  November   number   Will   be   the  Hunting  and   Fishing  Resort    number 
instead  of  the  present  number,  as  previously  announced.    ^<     ^     ^-t     ^-t     jt 


Vol.  VIL         NOVEMBER,  1903. 


No.  2. 


^ir'UK  i  :>iVirLiN  :>   iNUiviriiiK, 


Baltimore    6    Ohio 

ENTRANCES  AND  EXITS  TO  AND  FROM 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

Ar?  Pre^Eminently  Desirable 


South  Ferry   and   Liberty   Street 


New  York,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Line 

Three  vestibuled  trains  daily  each  way  comprise  the  excellent 
service  between  the  Metropolis  and  the  World's  Fair  City.  This  route 
will  be  the  favorite  highway  during  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
in  J904,  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  trains  are  modern 
throughout.  The  Coaches  are  marvels  of  comfort.  The  Drawing- 
Room  Sleeping  Cars  are  spacious.     The  Dining  Car  service  is  unexcelled. 


New  Yorit,  Pittsburg  and  Cliicago  Line 

Two  vestibuled  trains  run  between  New  York  and  Chicago  daily. 
One  via  PITTSBURG,  affording  a  dayUght  ride  through  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  with  Observation  Car.  The  other  runs  via  NEWARK,  OHIO, 
crossing  the  Ohio  River  at  Benwood.  These  trains  are  equipped  throughout 
with  new  Coaches  with  modern  ventilation  system,  Pullman  Drawing- 
Room  Sleeping  Cars  and  complete  Dining  Car  service. 


Pittsburg,  Columbus 

and  Cincinnati  Line 

Two   vestibulea 

trains  daily  each 

way  via   Columbus. 

rhese 

trains    have    entirely 

new 

equipment. 

The    day    trains    with 

Cafe 

Dining  Cars  and   the 

night 

trains  with 

Drawing-Room  Sleeping 

Cars. 

The    Coaches   are   of 

new 

design    w^ith 

spring-raising   window 

and 

sanitary  ventilation. 

NATURE'S   RESPITE. 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 


Published  Monthly  by  the 
Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltlmore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 


Vol.   VI 


BALTIMORE,    NOVEMBER,    1903. 


NATURE'S    RESPITE. 


BY    HENRY   EDWARD   WARNER. 


ALL,  in  the  glory  of  her  crimson  crown ; 

Yellow  and  gold,  the  sere  leaves  trembling  down, 

Carpeting  paths  where  wood  nymphs  love  to  stray, 
Whiling  with  kisses  sweetest  hours  away. 

There,  where  the  feathered  creatures  of  the  earth 

Joined  in  the  carolings  of  joy  and  mirth, 

Linger  awhile  the  hallowed  scenes  among. 
Where  nature  gives  the  tumbling  echoes  tongue. 


Hear  ye  the  quail,  flush'd  from  its  leafy  lair, 

Beating  its  flight?  or  the  affrighted  hare 

Bursting  the  hedges  through?  or  in  far  space 
The  distant  rippling  of  the  clear  brook's  chase; 

Hear  ye  the  rustling  of  the  autumn  breeze 

Crooning  a  requiem  among  the  trees, 

Whose  branches,  tuned  to  the  undying  song. 
Bend  to  the  melody  that  sweeps  along? 


See  ye  the  grandeur  in  the  mighty  breast 
Of  stalwart  bluff,  that  tow'rs  above  the  rest 

E'en  as  some  giant,  where  the  lost  dreams  sleep. 
Stands  to  eternity,  his  guard  to  keep? 
Things  of  the  earth !     This  place  is  nature's  home — 
Here  with  the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  sweeping  loam. 
The  solemn  silence  that  is  all  but  heard, 
The  peeping  aster,  the  full-throated  bird! 

L'ENVOL 

Kings,  monarchs,  princes,  men  of  high  estate. 
Great  among  men  and  thus  accounted  great. 
Proud  is  your  reign;  yet  over  land  and  sea 
Tempest  of  strife  your  labored  course  shall  be! 
Weary  and  worn,  distraught  by  grievous  care. 
Burden-harassed,  faint  in  the  mighty  glare 

Of  earthly  turmoil,  seek  from  pain  surcease — 
In  nature's  respite  is  the  soul  of  peace! 


THE   LOUISIANA   PURCHASE   EXPOSITION. 

THE    INTRAMURAL    RAILWAY    AND    "THE    PIKE." 

No.  in. 

WHEN    the   Intra-mural    Railway  was  Railway"  therefore  signifies  "The  railway 

built    for  the  Chicago   Exposition  within  the  wall,"  or  in  its  present  applica- 

various   surmises,  humorous   and  tion,   the  railway   entirely   within    the 

otherwise,  were  hazarded  as  to  the  meaning  boundaries  of  the  Exposition. 
of   the  word   "Intra-mural"   and   it  was  When   the   visitor   to   the   St.  Louis 

nicknamed  almost  everything  from  "Ultra  World's  Fair  in  1904  is  whisked  over  the 


OONSTltrCTING    ADDITION 
LINE   OF   THK 


iOUBLK    TK.VOK   ON 


{A-MIIEAL    liAlLN' 


Moral"  to  "Interminable."  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  forgotten  the  correct 
definition,  the  compound  word  "intra-mural" 
is  composed  of  the  Latin  preposition 
"intra,"  meaning  "within,"  and  "mural," 
pertaining  to  a  wall,  and  the  "Intra-mural 


six  miles  of  the  Intra-mural  Railway  in 
45  minutes,  making  the  circuit  of  1,240 
acres  of  Exposition  area  quickly  and  with- 
out fatigue,  he  will  be  able  to  obtain 
en  route  a  most  comprehensive  view  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings.     Boarding  a  car  at 


THE  LOUISIANA   PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 


the  main  entrance  and  going  west,  interest- 
ing sights  will  present  themselves  in  rapid 
succession. 

First  comes  the  "Pike."  The  creator 
of  "Mr.  Dooley"  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  while  we  converse  learnedly  with  the 
people  whom  we  desire  to  impress,  upon 
the  educational  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
great  Expositions,  we  get  the  people  we 
like  in  a  corner  and  tell  them  what  we  saw 
in  the  street  of  the  concessionaires.  As 
Mr.  Dooley  is  a  very  close  student  of 
human  nature,  a  little  advance  information 
as  to  what  may  be  expected  of  this  popular 


e  been  granted  and  officially  announced, 
fully  as  many  more  are  expected: 

Souvenir  Stationery  Co., 
Souvenir  Rings, 
Scenic  Railway, 
Old  St.  Louis, 
Souvenir  Silver  Spoons, 
Fleur-de-Lis  Souvenirs, 
Galveston  Flood, 
Wireless  Telegraphy, 
Ralston  Purina  Food, 
Natatorium, 
Jerusalem, 
Inside  Inn  (Hotel), 
German  Tyrolean  Alps, 
Wonders  of  Liquid  Air, 


NORTH    ALONG    LINE    OF    "SKINKER    R0AD--TKACK    OF    INTRA-MURAL    RAILWAY. 


thoroughfare  may  not  be  uninteresting, 
and  the  slang  phrase  "Go  down  the  Pike" 
will  have  probably  acquired  new  significance 
to  many  people  before  the  great  Exposition 
is  over. 

"The  Pike"  is  situated  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Catlin  tract,  lying  directly  north  of 
the  Exposition  grounds.  It  is  about  one 
mile  in  length  and  600  feet  in  depth.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  amusement  concessions 
that  will  be  located  on  the  "Pike"  will 
represent  an  outlay  of  over  five  millions  of 
dollars.    Thus  far  the  following  concessions 


Administration  Restaurant, 

Grant's  Log  Cabin, 

Official  Music, 

Temple  Inn  (Restaurant), 

Colorado  Gold  Mine  (Working  Model), 

Hunting  in  the  Ozarks, 

Ceylon  Tea, 

Constantinople, 

Submarine  Diving  Exhibition, 

Creation, 

Over  and  Under  the  Sea, 

Official  Photographic  Co., 

Souvenirs  and  Novelties, 

Asia, 

U.  S.  Naval  Exhibition, 

Irish  Village, 


THE  LOUISIANA   PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 


Trip  to  the  North  Pole, 

Battle  Abbey, 

Streets  of  Seville, 

Magic  Whirlpool, 

Fire  Fighting  Exhibition, 

Automobile  Service, 

Weller  Pottery, 

Electric  Launches  and  Gondolas, 

Chinese  Village, 

Electric  Automatic  Chair, 

Optical  Instrument  Co., 

Souvenir  Goods, 

Rice  Kitchen  Restaurant, 

Moorish  Palace, 

Art  Metal  Goods, 

Hagenback  Trained  Animals, 


in  the  biggest,  gayest  playground  ever 
conceived. 

To  the  left  are  the  northern  facades  of 
the  Palace  of  Varied  Industries  and  Trans- 
portation. The  tops  of  the  towers  on  the 
Varied  Industries  building  are  so  high  they 
cannot  be  seen  while  seated  in  the  car. 

Next,  the  road  runs  to  the  right  of  the 
group  of  foreign  government  buildings; 
further  on,  the  Washington  University 
group,  standing  on  its  plateau,  the  Admin- 
istration building  in  the  center,  facing  the 
east,  its  massive  Tudor-Gothic  architecture, 
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Miniature  Railway, 

Palais  Du  Costume, 

Siberian  Railway  and  Russian  Village. 

Dairy  Lunches. 

For  about  a  mile  the  Intra-raural  Railway 
runs  parallel  with  the  amusement  street, 
at  its  back-yard,  it  is  true,  but  the  peculiar 
architecture  of  the  buildings,  gaily  deco- 
rated, the  cries  of  the  barkers,  the  confused 
commingling  of  many  airs  played  on  all 
kinds  of  curious  instruments,  musical  or 
otherwise,  and  above  all  the  insistent  hum  of 
many  happy  voices,  all  combined,  will  give 
the  impression  of  the  happiest  multitude 


worked  out  in  granite  and  Indiana  lime- 
stone, reminding  one  of  an  English  castle 
of  the  Elizabethan  era. 

Passing  these  structures  the  road  runs 
along  the  northern  fence  until  it  reaches 
the  athletic  field  in  the  extreme  western 
end  of  the  grounds,  curving  around  the 
Stadium,  running  east  and  then  south,  past 
the  Indian  reservation  and  village,  possibly 
the  last  exhibition  of  any  consequence 
"  Poor  Lo  "  will  ever  have  a  chance  to  make. 

Running  east  again,  the  road  passes  a 
very  interesting  feature— the  largest  geo- 
graphically  correct   map    of   the   United 
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States  ever  constructed,  made  of  repre- 
sentative growing  groups  of  each  state, 
and  covering  six  acres.  On  the  right  is 
the  shore  of  Laguna  de  Bay,  on  which  are 
situated  the  More  villages  and  other  feat- 
ures of  the  Philippine  exhibit.  The  houses 
of  the  Moro  town  are  built  on  poles  over 
the  water,  boats  being  used  as  a  means  of 
transportation,  their  front  doors  being 
reached  by  ladders.  A  little  colony  of 
native  Filipinos,  numbering  about  thirty 
artisans,  are  now  camped  on  the  Exposition 
grounds,  working  on  their  exhibit,  and  the 


to  be  made  entirely  of  flowers.  The 
mechanism  is  hidden  in  the  hillside,  so  that 
the  flowers  themselves  appear  to  tell  the 
time.  The  dial  is  100  feet  in  diameter, 
the  minute  hand  fifty  feet  long,  and  the 
numerals  fifteen  feet  high. 

The  car  then  runs  south  for  half  a  mile 
on  "Skinker  Road;"  this  euphoneous  title 
taken  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  early 
settlers  owning  a  large  estate  adjacent  to 
the  highway.  On  the  right  is  the  facade 
of  the  Agriculture  Palace,  1,660  feet  long, 
in   front  of  which   is   a  rose-garden,   six 
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swart,  active,  little  brown  men,  in  their 
white  duck  suits,  are  objects  of  much 
interest  to  visitors.  Their  Oriental  skins 
are  very  sensitive  to  even  the  chill  of  the 
mild  fall  weather,  and  a  force  of  American 
carpenters  had  hastily  to  construct  a  warm 
"Cuartel"  or  dwelling  for  these  latest 
wards  of  the  government. 

One  may  learn  the  time  of  day  as  the 
Intra-mural  car  runs  by  the  Palace  of  Agri- 
culture. On  a  gentle  slope  to  the  south 
is  the  most  wonderful  and  largest  time- 
telling  device  ever  constructed,  appearing 


acres  in  area,  with  60,000  rose  bushes  in 
bloom,  filling  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of 
a  million  roses.  On  the  left  is  the  tree- 
covered  slope  of  Camp  Hill,  with  a  glimpse 
here  and  there  of  the  California  and  Illinois 
state  buildings  and  the  Temple  of  Frater- 
nity, recently  dedicated.  Further  along 
the  immense  conservatory  of  the  Palace  of 
Horticulture  comes  into  view,  then  the 
stock  pavilions. 

Turning  off  Skinker  road  near  the 
southern  fence,  and  running  east,  the 
road  plunges  into  a  veritable  forest.     This 
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portion  of  the  grounds,  with  its  abundance 
of  shade,  its  green  foliage  and  rolling  hills, 
is  a  quiet  and  restful  retreat  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  great  show. 

"  Here  the  tired  traveler,  with  sandals 
loosed,  may  rest,"  may  steal  away  from  the 
crowds  to  a  secluded  nook  and  commune 
with  nature,  until  ready  to  return  to  the 
extreme  opposite  of  this  romantic  rural 
environment. 

The  road  winds  in  and  out  among  the 
trees,  dashing  over  long  trestles  and  cross- 
ing deep  ravines,  in  one  place  running  near 
the  rear  of  the  Art  Palace,  the  marble-like 
balustrades  of  its  broad  verandas  being 
visible  through  the  trees. 

Further  the  road  passes  "Mining  Gulch," 
where  mines  of  all  kinds  are  in  operation. 
A  typical  '49  California  mining  camp  is 
here,  as  well  as  the  modern  apparatus  used 
in  the  mines  of  to-day.  The  out-of-door 
raining  exhibit  will   be   full  of   life  and 


motion  and  afford  a  fine  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  operations  illustrating  the 
various  methods  of  mining  and  metal 
working. 

Near  the  journey's  end  is  "Inside  Inn," 
a  2,500-room  hotel,  with  accommodations 
for  6,000  guests.  The  road  runs  northward 
and  to  the  east  of  the  State  buildings  on 
the  Plateau  of  States.  Here  twenty-nine 
states  and  territories  have  erected  beautiful 
houses  in  a  forest,  to  serve  as  state  head- 
quarters at  the  Fair.  The  United  States 
Government  building  is  next  passed,  then  the 
Liberal  Arts  Palace,  the  Parade  Entrance, 
and  the  eastern  end  of  the  main  Transverse 
Avenue  with  the  Triumphal  Causeway, 
reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  main  picture, 
the  beautiful  Cascades.  A  little  farther 
the  northern  facade  of  the  Manufactures 
building  is  passed,  and  the  trip  ends  close 
to  the  main  entrance,  where  the  start  was 
made. 
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""ALK  about  yer  mirrors! 

I  ain't  never  seen 

Nothin'  like  that  worter 

In  its  frame  o'  green, 

Shinin'  in  th'  sunshine, 

Shinin'  'neath  th'  moon. 
Talk  about  yer  mirrors! 

I  ain't  seen  none  like  it, 
No,  not  half  way  like  it. 
Don't  expect  to,  soon. 

Talk  about  yer  jewels! 

I  ain't  seen  none  yit 
Had  a  sparkle  to  'em 

Like  th'  ones  that  flit 
'Crost  th'  dimplin'  ripples 

Of  that  grand  ol'  stream. 
Talk  about  yer  jewels! 

I  ain't  seen  none  like  'em, 
Dono  where  you'd  strike  'em 

With  a  sim'lar  gleam. 


Talk  about  yer  pictures ! 

Ain't  no  painter  been 
That  could  get  up  paintin's 

With  sich  colors  in; 
Water  that  kin  ripple. 

Breezes  that  kin  blow. 
Talk  about  yer  pictures! 
I  ain't  seen  none  ever. 
Don't  expect  to,  never 

Half  so  fine  a  show. 

Talk  about  yer  wardrobes! 

Ain't  nobody  dressed 
Half  so  fine,  ain't  carin' 

If  it's  host  or  guest; 
Timbered  banks  all  gaudy, 

Tellers,  reds  an'  browns. 
Talk  about  yer  wardrobes! 
Can't  nobody  dress 
Half  so  fine,  I  guess. 

Not  in  all  th'  towns. 


Talk  about  yer  travel! 

I  ain't  rich,  but  gee! 
Mirrors,  jewels,  pictures 

All  belongs  t'  me, 
Ridin'  'long  th'  river 

Drinkin'  in  th'  show. 
Talk  about  yer  travel! 

Maybe  they's  some  place 
On  this  big  world's  face 

Nicer,  but^ono. 
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BY    MISS    KATE 


WINCHESTER -A  magic  name  that 
conjures  up  many  a  memory  of  the 
camp  and  battlefield.  All  over  our 
land  are  gray-haired  veterans  who  went 
there  on  the  weary  march,  or  borne  along 
in  the  wild  rush  of  battle,  when  shot  and 
shell  were  raining  down  a  deadly  shower. 

Battle-scarred  though  it  be,  yet  Win- 
chester is  now,  as  in  the  olden  days,  "The 
Pearl  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley."  It  was  the 
gateway  through  which  passed  the  victo- 
rious armies  of  Jackson,  Lee  and  Early, 
and  through  which  they  retreated  when 
the  tide  of  war  had  turned,  and  it  be- 
came the  portal  through  which  the  vic- 
torious Sheridan  passed  to  sweep  the  valley 
with  fire  and  sword. 

What  memories  linger  about  that  time, 
when  often  the  first  sunbeams  of  the  day 
kissed  the  stars  and  bars,  ere  noonday  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  floating  over  the  city, 
and  the  setting  sun  illumined  the  stars  and 
bars  again.  Over  eighty  times  the  city 
changed  hands  during  the  four  years  of  civil 
war,  and  every  street  in  it  has  echoed  to 
the  sound  of  marching  feet.  But  many  a 
legend  and  tradition  of  still  older  days  are 
lingering  around  Winchester. 


The  first  house  was  built  in  1737,  only 
a  settler's  log  cabin;  other  pioneers  crossed 
the  Blue  Ridge  from  eastern  Virginia,  and 
by  1754  there  was  quite  a  thriving  village. 
It  was  from  Winchester  that  Braddock  and 
Washington  with  a  body  of  English  soldiers 
started  on  the  ill-fated  expedition  that  cost 
Braddock  his  life,  and  in  which  Washington 
was  severely  wounded.  On  his  recovery 
Washington  was  sent  there  by  the  governor 
of  Virginia  to  erect  a  fort  to  which  the 
people  in  the  valley  could  retreat  when  the 
Indians  were  on  the  war-path.  This  was 
completed  in  17-57.  Some  remains  of  the 
fort  still  exist,  and  a  deep  well  dug  to 
supply  the  garrison  with  water  is  still  in 
good  condition. 

In  1764  the  corner-stone  was  laid  for 
the  first  Lutheran  church  in  the  valley.  Its 
ruined  wall  is  of  interest  to  all  visitors  to 
the  city.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  zeal- 
ous women  of  that  day  carried  stone  and 
mortar  to  help  the  men  in  building  the 
church,  and  that  all  of  the  work  was  a  labor 
of  love. 

Lord  Fairfax  donated  the  ground  for 
the  church  and  burying  ground,  as  he  had 
previously  done  for  the  Episcopal  church, 
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of  which  he  was  a  member. 
This   English  nobleman  was 
closely   identified   with    the 
early    life    of    Winchester. 
He   named   the   town  after 
the   city  in  England  where   he  was   edu- 
cated,   and  died    there    from    grief    and 
mortification  over  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  the  man  who  had  been  at  one 
time  a  surveyor  for  Fairfax.     His  remains 


lie  under  the  Episcopal  church.  Gen.  Daniel 
Morgan— the  Ney  of  the  Uevolution— brave 
and  dashing,  brought  the  Hessian  prisoners 
captured  at  Brandywine  to  Winchester,  and 
from  there  he  marched  with  a  force  of 
brave  men  to  help  the  patriot  cause  in 
South  Carolina,  and  it  was  his  enthusiastic 
bravery  that  defeated  the  British  at  the 
battle  of  Cowpens.  The  house  where  he 
died  on  July  6,  1812,  is  still  standing,  and, 
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to  the  disgrace  of  our  country  his  remains 
lie  in  our  cemetery  with  only  an  old  broken 
stone  over  them. 

The  Winchester  of  to-day  is  a  city  of 
over  5,000  inhabitants,  with  a  very  fine 
city  hall,  whose  site  was  donated  to  the  city 
by  Lord  Fairfax;  the  building  having  been 
erected  a  few  years  ago  through  the  liber- 
ality of  Charles  B.  Rouss,  who  lies  in  his 
splendid  mausoleum  in  Mt.  Hebron.  His 
liberality  made  the  fine  system  of  water 
works  in  Winchester  possible— a  great 
spring  of  clear  cold  water  is  conveyed  to  a 
high  reservoir,  and  thence  through  the 
town. 

This  spring  is  one  of  the  group  of 
springs  held  sacred  by  the  Shawnee  Indians; 
their  medicine  men  had  woven  their  magic 
spells  over  it,  and  they  believed  that  who- 
ever drank  of  its  waters  would  come  safely 
back  from  the  chase  or  the  war-path. 
Their  magic  still  lingers  around  the  waters 
and  all  may  hear  them  murmur — 

"  Drink  deep  of  my  mystic  waters  and  think, 
That  long  ere  the  pale-face  stood  by  my  brink. 
I  was  sealed  with  a  seal,  I  was  signed  with  a  sign. 
And  whoever  shall  drink  of  these  waters  of  mine, 
Though  he  cross  over  mountain,  or  cross  over  plain. 
He  shall  one  day  return  to  my  margin  again." 

Of  churches  there  is  no  lack— the 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Baptist, 
two  Methodist,  a  United  Brethren  and  a 
Friend's  meeting  house.     There  is  plenty 


of  room  for  more  manufactories,  but  the 
knitting  factory,  woolen  mills  and  two 
large  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  gloves  furnish  work  to  a  large  number 
of  persons.  The  historic  Taylor  House 
was  for  many  years  the  leading  hotel  of 
the  valley;  many  persons  of  distinction 
have  been  entertained  there.  During  the 
civil  war  it  was  used  both  as  headquarters 
and  hospital.  Many  fine  boarding  houses 
are  scattered  through  the  city  and  during 
the  summer  season  they  are  well  filled  with 
guests  from  both  the  North  and  South. 

In  the  National  cemetery  are  buried 
about  5,000  Federal  soldiers.  Only  a 
narrow  road  divides  it  from  the  Confederate 
cemetery,  where  over  3,000  Southern 
soldiers  are  buried.     It  is  kept  up  by  the 
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city  and  contains  many  handsome  monu- 
ments erected  by  the  different  states  in 
honor  of  their  dead. 

Quietly  these  warriors  sleep,  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished, 

"  Under  the  roses  the  Blue, 
Under  the  lilies  the  Gray;" 
but  the  crimson  stains  have  faded  from 
the  fields,  the  battle-smoke  has  cleared  away 


and  the  bitterness  is  gone  with  it,  and  now 
no  city  in  the  land  is  more  loyal  to  the 
stars  and  stripes  than  Winchester,  and  she 
welcomes  to  her  heart  and  homes  those  who 
fought  beneath  that  banner  as  cordially 
as  those  who  fought  beneath  the  stars 
and  bars. 

Winchester  is  a  good  place  to  live  in 
and  an  ideal  place  to  die. 
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ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 


THE  first  settlers  of  Zanesville  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  River  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Muskingum  River 
in  1794.  Five  years  later  the  town  was  laid 
out  by  John  Mclntire,  who  was  known  as 
its  founder,  patron  and  benefactor.  It  is 
the  county  seat  of  Muskingum  County  and 
has  a  population  of  about  25,000  and  is 
the  largest  city  in  southeastern  Ohio,  east 
of  Columbus. 

It  is  the  heart  center  of  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  Muskingum  Valley  and  has 
grown  to  be  a  modern  city  of  no  little 
importance  in  its  state,  and  its  manu- 
factures now  have  a  world-wide  reputation. 
As  a  railroad  center  its  importance  is 
e.'cemplified  in  the  fact  that  over  seventy 
passenger  trains  leave  Zanesville  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Of  this  number  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  have  the  greatest  number, 
connecting  the  city  by  through  trains  to 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Wheeling, 
Chicago,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 


Aside  from  the  railways,  the  Muskingum 
River  affords  a  water  route  to  the  Ohio 
River.  Zanesville  is  one  of  those  char- 
acteristic Ohio  cities  which  has  advanced 
with  modern  ideas  in  municipal  improve- 
ments. 

The  clay  deposits  in  and  around  the 
city  have  afforded  the  means  of  many  clay 
industries,  the  largest  encaustic  tile  works 
in  the  United  States  being  located  at 
Zanesville.  Tile,  brick,  pottery  and  art 
pottery  are  among  the  most  important 
manufactures. 

It  is  delightfully  located  as  a  residence 
city,  the  picturesque  Muskingum  River 
being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  in 
the  state. 

At  Zanesville  is  the  famous  "  Y"  bridge 
which  spans  the  river  in  three  directions. 
The  old,  covered  wooden  "Y"  bridge  was 
torn  down  some  three  years  ago  and 
replaced  by  a  handsome  structure  of  stone 
and  cement. 
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FROM      AMERICAN    FIELD.' 


THE  game  laws  of  a  state  are  made  to  be 
respected,  and  if  there  are  men  in  any 
community  who  persist  in  violating 
them,  we  care  not  whether  they  be  friends 
or  foes,  acquaintances  or  relatives,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  law-abiding  sportsman 
to  inform  upon  them  and  assist  in  their 
punishment.  If  this  is  not  done  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  that  particular 
locality  will  have  no  need  of  a  game  law. 


for  there  will  be  no  game  to  protect. 
Sportsmen  everywhere  should  consider 
themselves  ex-officio  game  wardens  and 
endeavor  to  have  the  laws  enforced,  for 
the  game  is,  in  a  degree,  of  more  value  to 
them  than  to  the  man  who  never  goes 
afield  with  gun  and  dog,  and  if  they  do 
not  show  an  interest  in  its  protection  they 
should  make  no  complaint  when  the  game 
in  their  locality  is  exterminated. 
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BLENNERHASSETT'S    ISLAND. 


ITS    TRUE   HISTORY. 


H.   F.    BAI.DWI 


THEFIE  is  an  island  in  the  (Jliio  River, 
opposite  the  mouth  of   the  Kanawha 

and  in  plain  view  from  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  B.  &  0.  South-Western  trains  as 
they  cross  the  Ohio  River  on  the  great  steel 
bridge  at  Parkersburg,  that  nearly  a  century 
ago  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  strangest 
and  most  pathetic  stories  in  the  history  of 
this  country. 

The  mystery  which  hung  about  the 
island  and  its  owners  gave  rise  to  many 
conjectures,  some  of  which  have  found 
their  way  into  history,  and  others  formed 
the  basis  of  romantic  tales  and  was  only 
cleared  away  about  two  years  ago,  when 
all  participants  being  dead  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  a  relative  published  a  frank 
statement  of  the  facts,  with  a  view  to 
refuting  the  many  mis-statements  made  in 
regard  to  Harman  Blennerhassett  and  his 
island  paradise. 

Harman   Blennerhassett   was    born   in 


Hampshire,  England,  in  1765,  and  was  not 
of  Irish  birth  or  parentage,  as  commonly 
reported,  but  was  of  noble  birth,  being  a 
direct  descendant  of  King  Edward  III,  on 
his  mother's  side  of  the  house.  He  was 
one  of  nine  children,  being  the  younger  of 
three  sons.  He  selected  the  law  as  his 
profession,  but  soon  after  finishing  his 
studies  the  death  of  his  two  brothers 
left  him  head  of  that  branch  of  the  house. 
Of  his  six  sisters,  five  married  men  of 
fortune  and  high  station,  one  remaining 
unmarried. 

His  father  died  a  very  rich  man, 
portioning  his  daughters  handsomely  and 
leaving  a  large  fortune  to  his  son.  When 
Harman  Blennerhassett  broke  the  entail 
he  sold  the  estate  for  $100,000;  aside  from 
this  was  an  income  not  vested  in  the 
$1(50,000,  and  a  small  income  of  $6,600 
per  annum,  which  belonged  to  an  entailed 
property  as  a  separate  portion  and  could 
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not  be  transferred,  the  use  of  which  he 
had  until  his  death. 

His  wife  also  came  of  a  wealthy  family, 
but  was  disinherited  upon  her  marriage. 
Her  sisters,  however,  laid  aside  money  for 
her  benefit  and  sent  it  to  her  regularly. 


ostracized,  and  it  was  on  account  of  this 
ostracism,  and  the  fact  that  his  proud 
family  would  not  recognize  his  marriage, 
that  he  broke  the  entail,  sold  his  English 
estate  and  came  to  America,  accompanied 
by  one  friend,  Thomas  Emmett  and  wife, 


In  1796,  Harman  Blennerhassett  mar- 
ried Margaret  Agnew,  whose  father  was 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  the  son  of  James  Agnew,  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame.  Immediately  after  their 
marriage  the  young  couple  embarked  for 
America,  and  after  extensive  travels 
through  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
purchased  the  island  in  the  Ohio  River 
which  still  bears  their  name;  the  house  and 
grounds  complete  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  .?60,000. 

The  secret  which  drove  Harman  Blen- 
nerhassett into  exile,  cutting  him  off  from 
the  large  and  honorable  family  connection 
and  his  English  friends,  was  never  known 
in  America  until  the  publication  of  the 
statement  above  referred  to. 

One  of  his  sisters,  Catherine,  married 
an  Agnew.  His  wife,  Margaret  Agnew, 
was  the  daughter  of  this  sister,  conse- 
quently his  own  neice.  It  is  stated  that  he 
was  sent  to  bring  her,  then  18  years  of 
age,  home  from  school.  That  he  brought 
her,  but  brought  her  as  his  wife.  It  was 
for  this  she  was  disinherited  and  the  couple 


who  remained  in  New  York,  and  with  whom 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett  spent  her  last  days. 

Harman  Blennerhassett  is  described  as 
a  quiet,  unassuming  man,  a  great  student 
and  a  fine  musician.  That  he  and  his  wife 
were  kind,  generous  people,  helping  many 
struggling  musicians  and  others  in  time  of 
trouble  and  sickness.  The  secret  which 
drove  him  into  exile  led  him  to  seclude 
himself  in  his  island  home,  but  in  this  home 
money  and  taste  were  lavishly  spent,  to 
make  it  an  earthly  paradise.  That  he  was 
somewhat  eccentric,  is  indicated  in  the 
architecture  of  his  home,  which  is  described 
as  a  two-story  frame  edifice,  fifty  feet 
square,  painted  a  dazzling  white,  with 
green  blinds,  with  a  peculiar  curving 
portico  projected  in  a  semi-circle  embrac- 
ing within  its  arms  a  favored  area  of  door- 
yard.  It  is  said  that  he  designed  the  plan 
with  the  double  purpose  of  indulging  his 
fancy  for  an  architectural  novelty  and  of 
providing  against  destruction  by  lightning 
or  earthquakes.  These  fears  were  never 
realized,  but  fire  and  flood  and  the  devas- 
tating hand  of  ruthless  soldiery  completely 
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obliterated  the  edifice,  and  nothing  is  now 
left  but  the  old  well  and  a  few  of  the 
foundation  stones. 

That  Harman  Blennerhassett  joined 
Aaron  Burr  through  love  of  adventure,  or 
that  he  harbored  any  thought  of  treason 
against  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  his 
life,  character  or  mode  of  living,  to  indicate. 
The  studious  recluse,  hiding  in  his  heart  a 
secret  of  which  he  had  a  morbid  dread  of 
his  children  learning,  had  more  probably 
the  view  of  retreating  farther  into  the 
wilderness  and  lessening  the  opportunities 
of  a  chance  encounter  with  those  who 
might  have  known  him  in  England,  as  the 
tide  of  population  surged  westward  over 
the  mountains. 

The  Blennerhassetts  had  five  children, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  dire  prophecies 
uttered  against  the  marriage  were  all  ful- 
filled in  the  second  generation.  The  oldest 
son,  Dominick,  was  a  moral  degenerate,  and 
added  many  to  the  sorrows  of  his  unhappy 
mother.  The  second  child,  Margaret,  died 
in  infancy.  The  third,  Harman,  .Jr.,  was 
almost  as  bad  as  his  brother.  The  fourth, 
another  Margaret,  also  died  in  infancy. 
The  fifth,  Joseph,  was  a  man  of  classical 
education,  a  fine  linguist,  a  graduate  in  law 
with  high  honors,  but  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  dissipation,  and  he 
died  in  1862,  the  last  direct  descendant  of 
Harman  Blennerhassett,  the  death  of  his 


two  children,  Robert  and  Emmett,  preceding 
that  of  their  father.  There  are  blood 
relatives  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blennerhassett 
in  America  and  other  branches  of  the 
family  are  still  prominent  in  England,  but 
the  product  of  this  unhappy  marriage  is 
now  extinct. 

Blennerhassett's  connection  with  Aaron 
Burr  has  given  him  an  unenviable  place  in 
American  history;  it  was  the  ruination  of 
his  fortune,  the  devastation  of  his  home, 
and  gave  him  a  prominence  and  notoriety 
which  were  doubtless  distasteful  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  scholarly  recluse, 
whose  secret  had  made  privacy  and  seclu- 
sion the  aim  of  his  existence. 

Burr  visited  the  island  for  the  first  time 
in  1805;  he  had  then  lost  the  confidence  of 
his  political  party,  was  in  national  disgrace 
on  account  of  his  duel  with  Hamilton,  and 
had  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  gain,  and 
doubtless  the  wealth  of  the  Englishman 
was  very  tempting  to  the  scheming  poli- 
tician. The  magnetic  eloquence  of  this 
man,  aided  by  the  beauty  and  fascination 
of  his  brilliant  daughter,  drew  both  the 
Blennerhassetts  into  their  scheme  with  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  ultimate 
object. 

The  balance  of  the  story  is  a  matter  of 
history.  While  Blennerhassett  was  in  the 
South  with  Burr,  both  were  arrested,  the 
island  taken  possession  of  by  the  Virginia 
militia,   who  in  sheer  wantonness   almost 
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destroyed  it;  fire  and  flood  afterwards 
completing  its  destruction.  A  bill  was 
afterwards  introduced  in  Congress  for 
indemnity  for  losses  inflicted  through  the 
militia,  which  was  warmly  pressed  by 
Henry  Clay,  and  might  have  passed  but  for 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  in  New 
York,  June  IG,  1842.  She  lies  buried  in 
St.  Paul's  churchyard,  Broadway,  New  York, 
by  the  side  of  her  friend  Mrs.  Emmett,  with 
whom  she  originally  came  from  England. 

After  the  destruction  of  their  island 
home  the  Blennerhassetts  went  to  live  on 
a  plantation  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
Here  they  met  with  but  indifferent  success, 
but  staid  twelve  years,  then  sold  it  and 
went  to  Canada,  and  in  1821  returned  to 
England,  residing  in  the  island  of  Guernsey 
with  the  maiden  sister  of  Mr.  Blennerhas- 
sett, who  died  in  her  house  February  26, 
1831,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

In  1840  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  returned 


to  America  to  press  her  claim  against  the 
government,  with  the  result  as  noted  above. 

The  land  has  passed  into  alien  hands, 
and  is  now  cut  up  into  fertile,  well-tilled 
farms.  The  present  inhabitants  seem  to 
know  little,  and  care  less,  about  its  past, 
and  look  with  stolid  wonder,  not  unmixed 
with  scorn,  upon  people  who  come  miles  to 
gaze  on  some  old  sycamore  trees,  a  few 
shaped  foundation  stones  and  an  old  well, 
and  "ask  foolish  questions  about  old  Blen- 
nerhassett." 

Blennerhassett's  Island  still  lies  upon 
the  broad  breast  of  "La  Belle  Riviere," 
encircled  by  her  mighty  arms;  its  banks 
lapped  by  the  placid  water  in  summer  or 
torn  and  rent  by  ice  and  flood  in  the  spring 
freshets,  just  as  it  did  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  of  the  broken  spirits  and  ruined 
lives  who  found  thereon  a  refuge  for  a 
little  time,  nothing  is  left  but — the  name. 


[For  the  data  from  which  this  sketch  is  compiled  we  are  indebted  to  an  article  in  the  Century  Magazine 
of  July  1,  1901,  by  Mrs.  Therese  Blennerhassett-Adams  ;  to  Prof.  W.  H.  Venable's  "A  Dream  of  Empire," 
and  to  various  papers  and  addresses  prepared  for  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  celebrated 
April  7,  1888.] 
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HUNTING    AND    FISHING    GROUNDS   ALONG    THE 
BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD. 


SPORTSMEN  desiring  information  con- 
cerning tlie  hunting  and  fishing  grounds 

along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
will  find  the  following  suggestions  to  their 
convenience. 

Following  the  line  from  the  east  to 
the  west,  across  the  states  of  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia,  every  possible  kind  of 
game  and  fish  can  be  found  in  abundance. 

The  Susquehanna  River  is  famous  for 
its  shad  fisheries  and  the  Susquehanna 
Flats  for  duck  shooting.  The  river  forms 
the  boundary  between  Cecil  and  Harford 
Counties,  Maryland,  emptying  into  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  at  Havre  de  Grace,  which 
is  the  most  convenient   town   for  sports- 


men's headquarters,  for  this  section.  In 
both  counties  special  game  laws  prevail 
aside  from  the  regular  state  laws,  made 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  game  on 
account  of  the  superabundance  thereof, 
and  the  possible  greed  of  irresponsible 
hunters  to  bag  more  than  a  reasonable 
share.  The  laws  are  just  and  reasonable 
and  fully  appreciated  by  the  legitimate 
sportsman.  ' 

In  the  table  of  Open  Seasons  of  Mary- 
land, which  is  printed  herein,  is  a  full  list 
of  the  various  kinds  of  game,  giving  con- 
densed information  in  regard  to  the  seasons, 
license  required,  etc. 

Between  Harford  and  Baltimore  Coun- 
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ties  are  the  marshes  of  the  Gunpowder 
River,  widely  known  for  snipe,  rail  and 
reed  bird  and  duck  shooting.  The  Gun- 
powder and  its  tributaries  also  abound  in 
"gudgeon,"  which  are  popular  among  small 
sportsmen  in  the  early  spring. 

Baltimore  County,  as  well  as  Cecil  and 
Harford,  borders  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  City  of  Baltimore, 
separate  from  the  county,  is  on  the 
Patapsco  River,  which  forms  the  Baltimore 
Harbor,  but  the  Chesapeake  Bay  proper 
begins  about  ten  miles  below  the  city. 

Anne  Arundel  County  lies  south  of 
Baltimore  City,  with  its  entire  eastern 
border  along  the  Patapsco  River  and 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

The   Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  from 


partridge  being  the  term  generally  applied. 
West  of  the  Ohio  River  the  name  of  "quail" 
predominates. 

From  Washington  Junction  the  main 
line  of  the  railroad  skirts  the  Potomac 
River  through  Frederick  County  and  across 
a  narrow  strip  of  Washington  County,  cross- 
ing the  river  at  Harper's  Ferry,  where  the 
road  enters  West  Virginia  on  its  route 
across  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  following 
the  border  line  for  most  of  the  distance 
between  Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  with 
Washington  and  Allegheny  Counties  in 
Maryland  on  the  north  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  .Jefferson,  Berkeley,  Morgan, 
Hampshire  and  Mineral  Counties  in  West 
Virginia  on  the  south  side,  in  the  order 
named  from  east  to  west. 


PIN'NATED    GROUSE. 


Baltimore  to  Washington  crosses  Howard 
and  Prince  George  Counties,  through  a  ter- 
ritory of  no  principal  importance  for  any 
kind  of  game.  West  of  Washington  the 
line  crosses  Montgomery  County  and  strikes 
the  Potomac  River  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Monocacy  River.  From  this  point  the 
Monocacy  Valley  extends  northward 
through  Frederick  County,  east  of  the 
Catoctin  Mountains,  the  most  beautiful 
agricultural  section  of  Maryland.  The 
river  abounds  in  bass  and  the  surrounding 
country  in  small  game,  such  as  squirrel, 
rabbit,  pheasant  and  partridge  or  quail.  It 
might  be  mentioned  here  that  "partridge" 
and  "quail"  are  synonymous  in  the  states 
of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 


Throughout  this  territory  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  the  sportsman  finds  a  paradise 
in  the  mountainous  section  for  wild  turkey, 
partridge,  squirrel,  raccoon  and  rabbit;  and 
in  the  small  mountainous  streams  emptying 
into  the  Potomac  trout  are  abundant.  The 
Potomac  River,  rich  in  black  bass  and  pike, 
needs  no  introduction  to  the  professional 
angler,  or  indeed  to  fishermen  with  lesser 
pretentions.  The  same  special  laws  gov- 
erning fishing  in  the  Potomac  River  cover 
Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Virginia. 

Among  the  stopping-ofl:"  places  in  this 
territory  most  convenient  to  the  sportsman 
are  North  Mountain,  in  Berkeley  County, 
W.  ^'a. :  Cherry  Run  and  Berkeley  Springs, 
in   Morgan   County,  W.  Va.;  Hancock,  in 
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Washington  County,  Md.;  Great  Cacapon, 
in  Morgan  County,  \V.  Va.,  where  the  Great 
Cacapon  River  empties  into  the  Potomac; 
and  Green  Springs,  in  Hampshire  County, 
W.  Va.,  on  the  Potomac  River,  from  which 
a  branch  of  the  railroad  runs  down  to 
Romney,  in  the  same  county.  The  western 
portion  of  Allegheny  County,  Maryland, 
and  the  northern  portion  of  Mineral  County, 
West  Virginia,  is  mountainous  and  abounds 
in  all  kinds  of  game  peculiar  to  hilly 
regions.  The  choice  hunting  grounds  are 
best  reached  through  Cumberland  and  Raw- 
lins in  Maryland,  and  Keyser  and  Pied- 
mont in  West  Virginia. 

Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  Allegheny  plateau  known  as  The 
Glades,  which  lies  entirely  in  Garrett 
County,  Maryland.  The  best  trout  fishing 
in  the  neighborhood  is  in  the  Savage  River 
and  its  tributaries.  On  the  plateau,  which 
is  one  of  the  highest  sections  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  are  the  summer  resorts  of  Oakland, 
Mountain  Lake  Park  and  Deer  Park.  Here 
the  Youghiogheny  River  obtains  its  source. 

Some  five  or  ten  miles  north  of  the  rail- 
road are  the  Meadow  and  Negro  Mountains, 
from  which  choice  trout  streams  wend  their 
way  to  make  up  Deep  Creek,  emptying  into 
the  Youghiogheny  River,  and  the  Castle- 
man  River  emptying  into  the  Monongahela 
River. 

A  few  miles  west  of  Oakland  the  rail- 
road leaves  Maryland  and  enters  West  Vir- 
ginia  in  Preston  County,  descending  the 


Alleghenies  from  Terra  Alta  along  the 
Briery  Mountains  through  the  famous 
Cheat  River  region,  passing  westward  to 
Grafton,  in  Taylor  County,  and  into  the 
Tygart's  Valley  River  region.  The  usual 
small  game  abounds  in  this  section.  The 
Cheat  and  Tygart's  Valley  Rivers  are  full 
of  bass  and  salmon,  and  all  of  the  mountain 
streams  are  well  stocked  with  trout. 

The  Belington  Branch  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  southward  from  Grafton  follows  the 
Tygart's  Valley  River  towards  its  source  in 
the  Cheat  Mountains.  Another  division  of 
the  railroad  runs  southward  from  Clarks- 
burg through  Harrison,  Lewis,  Upshur, 
Braxton,  Webster  and  Nicholas  Counties, 
through  a  wild  portion  of  the  state,  which 
affords  splendid  deer  and  bear  hunting. 
Almost  the  entire  state  of  West  Virginia 
is  wooded,  hilly  and  dry  and  is  reached 
exclusively  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road and  its  branches. 

The  railroad  runs  directly  northwest 
across  the  state  of  Ohio  to  Chicago  Junc- 
tion, from  which  point  a  branch  line  extends 
northward  to  Sandusky  on  Lake  Erie. 
This  portion  of  the  state  furnishes  good 
duck  shooting  in  the  marshes  and  lowlands 
of  Ottawa,  Lucas  and  Sandusky  counties. 
The  most  popular  streams  are  Mud  Creek, 
tributary  to  the  Sandusky  River;  Crane 
Creek ;  Toussaint  Creek ;  La  Carpe ;  Sandusky 
Bay  and  Maumee  Bay.  The  fishing  grounds 
of  Lake  Erie  in  the  neighborhood  of  San- 
dusky need  no  introduction. 
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HE  general  trend  of 
thought  should  always  le 
reason  and  research. 


individual 
m  towards 


When  envy  fails  to  injure  it  either 
turns  to  toleration  or  hate. 

There  is  only  a  narrow  line  of  time 
between  what  men  call  a  good  fellow 
and  what  undertakers  term  a  corpse. 

Unselfishness  with  a  hand  of  charity 
leads  love  to  the  pasture  of  our  gener- 
osity. 

Debt  robs  men  of  what  little  moral 
courage  they  possess,  after  proving  the 
deficiency  of  that  commodity  by  going 
into  it. 

Practical  demonstration  of  affection 
is  the  only  proof  of  unselfish  devotion. 

Let  us  never  turn  vice  into  ridicule 
or  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  innocence. 


Many  people  lose  more  time  over  re- 
grets for  an  impossible  past  than  they 
devote  to  the  efforts  of  a  possible  future. 


Sentiment  is  silent  in  the  hearts  of 
some  people  only  because  they  lack 
sufficient  moral  courage  to  express  it. 

The  sweetest  spot  on  earth  to  live 
is  just  within  the  gates  of  our  income. 

Too  often  we  only  express  our 
virtues  and  practice  our  faults. 

The  existence  of  knowledge  is  often 
best  illustrated  by  interrogation. 

Detail  and  system  are  the  primary 
parents  of  executive  ability. 

Love  lives  on  the  hope  of  what  may 
be  or  the  memory  of  what  has  been. 

Probe  prejudice  with  justice  and 
the  residue  found  is  either  envy  or 
ignorance. 


COURAGE. 


BY    ARTHUR 


N  the  clear  light  of  what  we  hope. 
Prom  the  shades  of  what  we  fear, 
Let  us  heed  the  notes  of  warning 

Prom  afar; 
And  steer  away  from  dreaming, 
To  real  and  earnest  spheres, 
'Till  the  sun  is  shining  brightly 

Where  we  are. 


GAME   LAWS    OF   MARYLAND. 

TABLE    OF    OPEN    SEASONS    FOR    HUNTING. 
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shooting  prohibited  Nov.  1 


(1) — Killing  by  other  means 

(2)— Except  in  Dames  Quarter  Election  District  No.  11,  where 
rabbits  are  protected  until  April  8,  I90i. 

(;i)-Cli.  587,  Afts  liMW. 

(4)— Except  in  Dames  Quarter  Election  Distnct  No.  11.  where 
protected  until  April  8.  1904. 

(5)— Ch.  587.  Acts  1900. 

(6)— According  to  an  Act  passed  in  1900,  prohibi  ting  the  shoot- 
ing of  "any  pheasant"  daring  stated  season.  K  the  term  quoted 
applies  only  to  ruffed  grouse,  the  open  season  for  imported 
pheasants  is  Nov.  1  to  Jan.  1,  as  fixed  by  the  general  law  of  1898. 


(7)— It  is  not  clear  whether  the  intent  of  the  law  is  to  protect 
unprotected.    However,  the  bird  is  practicnlly  extinct  In  this 

(8)— Also  In  month  of  July. 

(9)— Also  in  month  of  July. 

,10)— Otherwise  as  stated  in  State  Law.  Ch.  liOO.  Acts  1898, 
April  10  to  Nov.  1. 

In  Harford  County  It  is  unlawful  to  hunt,  trap,  expose  for 
sale,  etc.,  any  pheasant,  partridge,  robin,  rabbit  or  v 
any  general  election  day  in  November.— Acts  1 


GAME    LAWS    OF   MARYLAND-Continued. 


Licenses  for  Non-Resideuts. 


the  Counties  of  the  State,  except  Allep:any,  non- 
npelled  to  secun.^  Il(_fn>.e  bctnre  they 


The  license  Is  Issued  I 


Howard,    Montgomery,    Prince    George's,    Queen    Anne's, 
St.  Mary's,  Washington  and  Worcester. 

This  chapter  supersedes  Chapter  264,  Acts  19U2,  and  Is  the 
law  governing  these  animals. 

Export  of  Game. 

Export  of  game  Is  prohibited  by  State  laws  in  the  follow- 
ing Counties. 

Anne    Arundel— Quail,    partridge,    pheasant,    woodcock 
from  county— penalty,  85  for  each  bird. 

Calvert— Rabbit,  partridge,  woodcock  from  county  (for 
sale,  barter  or  trade)— penalty,  SIO. 

Caroline— Rabbit,  quail,  partridge,  woodcock  from  county 
—penalty,  S3  for  each  rabbit  or  bird. 

Frederick— Squirrel,  partridge,  pheasant,  woodcock  from 
county— penalty,  S50. 

Garrett— Quail,  partridge,  pheasant,  wild  turkey,  wood- 
cock from  county— penalty,  S5-825,  or  imprisonment  until  fine 

Kent— Sqiiirn.l,  rabbit  or  any  bird  for  sale  from  county— 


t  ridge,  pheasant,  wild  tu 
i'it.  partridge,  woodcock, 


rkey  for  i 


lary  I.  P.'iiiilty,  s.i  t..  ?Jii,  Nm  tu  sppiy  to  the  following 
iticH:  Allegany,  Aune  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Calvert,  Caro- 
CarroU,  Cecil,  Charles,  Frederick,  Garrett,  Harford, 


animal  or  bird. 

Washington- Deer,  squirrel,  rabbit,  partridge,  pheasant, 
wild  turkey  for  sale  from  county— penalty.  slO-320. 

Wicomico  and  Worcester— Quail  or  partridge  from  both 
Counties  considered  as  one  territory- penalty,  S3-S25. 
Sale  of  Gauie. 

Restrictions  on  sale  of  game  In  the  following  counties: 
Anne  Arundel— Quail.  partrldt,'f,  pheasant,  woodcock.  Balti- 
more Clty-Rufti-d  j.-rnu^.-,  sale  permitted  October  1  to 
December  V'.  I  r.d.  ri.  k  squirrel,  partridge,  pheasant, 
woodcock,  tak.ti  inr^.nnu  i  .;.rrt'tt— Quail,  partridge,  pheas- 
ant, wild  turk.\,  w i.Mrk  iMF  .-xport  from  county.  Mont- 
gomery—Parti  iUt;.,  |>lMa>aiii.  ului  turkey  for  export.  Wash- 
iDgton- DetT.  ^'iiiirnl.  liiiihit.  partridge,  pheasant,  wild 
turkey,  taken  lii  county.  WiLMMulco  and  Worcester— Quail 
or  partridge  for  export  (both  Counties  considered  as  one 
teiTltory). 


GAME    LAWS    OF    WEST    VIRGINIA. 


TABLE   OF   OPEN   SEASONS  FOR   HUNTING. 


I>eer  Oct.  l.i  to  Dec.  15  Prairie  Chickeu..  ..Oct.  IS  to  Dec.  1.5  Wood  Duck Oct.  1  tu  April  1 

.Si|iiiri-el Sci.t.  15  to  .Jan.  I  Wild  Turkey Oct.  15  to  Dec.  15  AVild  Duck(all  species), Oct.  ItoAprlll 

KHlil>ils Sept   15  to  .Ian.  1  Virginia  Partridge  (Quail)  AVild  Goose Oct.  1  to  April  I 

KuBVd  (irouse <ict.  15  to  Dec.  15  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  20  Brant Oct.  1  to  April  1 

Pheasant (Kt.  15  to  Dec.  15  Blue  Winged  Teal. . Oct.  1  to  April!  Snipe March  1  to  July  1 

Pinnated  Grouse.-Oct.  15  to  Dec.  15  Mallard Oct.  1  to  April  1  AVoodoock  July  15  to  Nov.  1 

It  Is  unlawful  to  chase  or  hunt  deer  with  dogs  within  Injure  the  skunk  or  polecat,  except  In  the  defense  of  property, 

this  State  at  any  time.    No  person  shall  at  any  time  kill  fawn  In  the  Counties  of  Jackson,  Marshall,  Wood  and  Brooke, 

when  In  Its  spotted  coat,  or  hav<-  the  fresh  skin  of  such  fawn  Any  persou  found  with  recently  killed  skunk  or  polecat  skins 

In  his  possessIiKi.    No  piTsnti,  firiu  or  coiporailuii  shall  at  any  In  his  possession  shall  he  presumed  to  have  killed  the  same. 

time  km  or  h:>\<     ic    i ,,   .],  ,  t     \>    ,;    i,ii,\     liuiill.  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be 

pheasant  or  111  n^  :       .,            ,:           lii  the  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 

Intention  of  mimIi  ,            i  ,.                              ,,    the  be  fined  not  less  than  sau  and  not  more  than  S50  for  each 

same  sent  or  I  Mill  ;      i.     .         .   :           i  ,                         ,ir  oftense  (fines  varying  according  to  the  offense);  and  at  the 

quail  or  partrnt^i iiiiv  uiic  anv ;  aim  tor  anv  person  at  any  cimiImm   ]  i-  i t\    i  iH ii  .  ,:ih-  irii  days. 

time  to  catch  by  scluc,  net  or  trap,  wild  turkey,  ruflcd  grouse,  I'    -!'  'i     i.    >i  ,    ,,.  i.ii   i,,,    ,.,.   .,,  i r  a  citizen  of  the 

pheasant,  quail  or  Virginia  partridge.  si ■  ,         i     ■  ..ithe  Counties  of 

It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person,  by  the  use  of  swivel  or  tlil.     :  i    i  license  from  the 

pivot  gun,  or  by  the  aid  of  push  boat  or  sneak  boat,  used  for  (linii.    m    ■ i   ih i"     -lute  may  procure 

carrying  such  guns,  to  catch,  kill  or  wound  or  destroy,  upon  u    linuiii      .;i.i.-..    !i    liiu^  In-    .iil.d.i\U    with  the   Clerk 

any  of  the  waters,  bogs,  rivers,  marshes,  mudflats,  or  pursue  of  the  l.:ountv  court  and  on  llic  payment  of  815,  to  which 

to  cover  to  which  wild  fowl  resort  within  this  State,  wild  shall  be  added  the  recording  fee  of  SI.    Such  license  wlien 

duck,  wild  goose  or  brant.  secured  will  be  good   In    all  Counties  for   one  year    from 

11  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  at  any  time  to  catch,  kill  or  date  of  Issue. 


GAME   LAWS   OF    VIRGINIA. 


OPEN    SEASONS    FOR    HUNTING. 


\>         I         I 


irfBirds 


vidge  Moui 
r.Ulge  Mou 


'2(11 


Sandpipers July  20  to  Jan.  1 

Tatlers July  20  to  Jan.  1 

Curlews July  20  to  Jan.  I 

Bobius Feb.  15  to  April  1 


rlttaln  this  Stale  until 


■psident  of  tue  S 
lud  owner  shall 
.  though  he  were 


!  lands  of 
■  allowed 


e  State  may  procure  a  hunter's  license 
by  flilug  his  affidavit  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
any  County,  in  which  he  first  begins  to  hunt,  upon  the  pay- 


GAME    LAWS    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 


TABLE  OF   OPEN  SEASON  FOR   HUNTING. 


Xuinl.cr  by  One  I' 

- 

S,.„so„. 

I><>\ 

1  > 

K 

>lll           lllxl 

1 

IIKl    1   OX 

Inlimlfd 

Can  be  killed  at  any  time. 

In.l      1 

rmimitci 

i  1.    . 
II  1 

Sill; 

1  11  1 

1  "i  1 

<'k' ' 
<  ■  n  lii 

ilir,;!,?       :;;;;■::::;:::: 

o,i,.l,.  ,    ;  ,  .,,  |.,.,. ,    1  ,,  Mirliwlvc. 

V"   ■           ■■     ■     • i.-luslve. 

'1'  1    ■  .     .  1  1 "1  cliirUit;  -Inly- 

Sting  ground,  or  to  catch  or  kill  with 


rime,  wild  duck  or  ko( 

own  as  tlie  swivel  or  pi 

1  as  are  habitually  ral* 


■  permits  hunting  in 


THROUGH    TICKETS,   SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON.  OHIO,  Union  Station.  C.  D.  Honodle,  Tioliot  Agent.    Howard  Street.  U.  S.  G.  Aplet.  Ticliet  Agent. 
BALTIMORE.  Central  Building.  Baltimore  and  Caliert  Streets.  G.  D.  Crawford,  Ticket  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond.  District  Paesen- 

cer  Aijent.    Camden  Station,  E.  R.  JoNEB.  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royal  Station.  OHiS.  Oocket.  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE,  OHIO.  J.  F.  Sherkt.  Ticket  Agent. 

BOSTON.  :li".n  Washington  Street.  J.  P  Taggart.  New  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E.  Baeket.  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN.  N    Y.,  343  Fulton  Street,  T.  H.  HENDRICK80N,  Ticket  Agent. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y,.  210  Ellicott  Square,  H.  A.  Wells.  Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
BUTLER.   PA,,  Wm.  Turner.  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON,  OHIO,  S.  S.  C.  McGrew,  Ticket  Agent. 
OHBSTER.  PA..  A.  M.  D.  Mdllinix.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO.  M4  Clark  Street,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  W.  W.  Picking,  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.W.McKEwrN,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

General  Passenger  Office,  Merchants'  Loan  4  Trust  Bldg.,  C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.   Grand  Central  Station. 

(Vir.  Harrison  Street  and  6th  Avenue,  F.  J.  Eddy, Ticket  Agent.  Auditorium  Annex, 221  Michigan  Avenue,  F.  E.  Scott,  Ticket 

OHILLICOTHE,  OHIO,  J.  H.  Larrabee,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO,  B.  4  O.  S.-W., 4311  Walnut  Street  iTnictioii  BIdi;.),  J.B.  Scott,  District  Passenger  Agent;  O.  H.Wiseman. 
Oity  Ticket  Agenl.  , J.  E.  Buchanan.  Passenger  Agent.    Central   Union  Station.  E.  Reising,  Station  Passenger  Agent;  Wm. 

CITY  OF  MEXICO,  MEX.,  D.  Bankhardt,  Agente  General,  B    4  O.  S.-W.,  Apartado  2010. 

CLEVELAND,   OHIO,  241  Superior  Street,  M.  G.  Carrel,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  G.  W.  Sqoigginb,  Traveling  Passenger 

Agent;  V   1:  (iiDSDN,  Tiikft  At:rnt     South  Water  Street  Station.  A.  N.  DIETZ,  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  No.  8  North  High  Street,  D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamage,  Ticket  Agent.   Union 

Depot,  E.  Paqels,  Ticket  Agent 
CONNELLSVILLE,  PA.,  J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  H.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON,  KY.,  Fourth  and  Scott  Streets,  G.  M.  Abbott,  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS,  TEXAS,  J.  P.  ROGERMAN,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
DENVER,  COLO.,  S.  M.  SHATTUC,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
HARPER'S  FERRY,  W.  VA..  C.  E.  DUUROW.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO..  Boi  264.  A.  O.  GOODRICH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  0.  S.-W. 
LORAIN,  OHIO,  C.  A.  Melin,  Ticket  Agent. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  B.  4  O.S.  W..4thand  Main  Streets.  R.  S.  Browu,  District  Passenger  Agent;  J.  G.  Elgin, City  Passenger 

Agent;  Evan  Prosseb,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  Dorset,  City  Ticket  Agent;  A.  J.  Crone,  Ticket  Agent,  7th  Street 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO,   C.  W.  Jones.  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA.  OHIO.  G.  M.  Patne.  Deiiot  Ticket  Agent;  M.  F.  Noll.  City  Ticket  Agent.  First  National  Bank  Building. 

MASSILLON.  OHIO.  E.  P.  Edgar.  Ticket  Agent. 

NB'WARK,  N.  J.,    E.  E.  Hendrickson.  Ticket  Agent. 

NEWARK.  OHIO.  F   P.  CoPPEB.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  F.  C.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Ticket  Agent. 

NEW  CASTLE,  PA.,  R.  L.  Turner,  Ticket  Agent. 

NE'W  YORK,  4S1  Broadway,  Lyman  McOarty,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  C.  B.  Jones,  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway, 

H.  B.  Faroat,  Ticket  Agent.    No.  6  Astor  House.  A.  J.  Oesterla.  Ticket  Agent.    261  Broadway,  Thos.  Cook  4  Son,  Ticket 

Agents,   liw  Broadway,  R.  H.  Obunden  4  Co.  Ticket  Agents.   25  Union  Square,  West,  Raymond  4  Whitoomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

391  Grand  Street.  Hyman  Werner.  Ticket  Agent.    Stations,  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty 

Street,  N.  R. 
NORFOLK,  VA..  Ill  Granby  Street,  .Atlantic  Hotel,  Arthur  G.  Lewis,  Southern  Passenger  I 
OMAHA,  NEB..  604-6  First  National  Bank  Building.  J.  O.  BOBCH.  Travelii 
PABKERSBURG.  W.  VA..  C.  W.  ALLEN,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA.  834  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  Abhby,  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  D.  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E. 

Cor-  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  O.  E.  Waters.  Ticket  Agent.    1005  Chestnut  Street,  Raymond  4  Whitcomb.  Ticket  Agents, 

S962  Market  Street,  UNION  Transfer  Co..  Ticket  Agents.     609  South  3d  Street  and  U46  North  2d  Street.  M.  Rosenbaum, 

Ticket  Agent,    Station.  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  W.  W.  Baeket,  Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURQ,  316  Park  Building. E.  D.  Smith.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  Geo.  A.  Orr.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

Cor.  6th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street.  E.  D.  Steinman.  City  Ticket  Agent.    606  Smithfield  Street.  J.  V.  McCormick.  Ticket 

Agent.     Station,  Cor.  Smithfield  and  Water  Streets,  S.  J.  HuTCHiaoN.  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO.  T.  B.  Tucker.  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL..  Room  1,  Hobart  Building.  Peter  Harvey.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL..  N.  J.  Neer.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 

ST.  LOUIS.  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  6th  and  Olive  Streets.  F.  D.  Gildersleeve.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  H.  C.  Steven- 
son. City  Passenger  Agent;  L.  L.  HoBNIHG.  City   Ticket   Agent;    F.   W.   Amick.  Station   Passenger  Agent;   L.  Q.  Paul, 

Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
8T.  PAUL,  MINN.,  R.  O.  Haase,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN,  OHIO,  A.  J.  BELL,  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES,  IND  ,  W.  P.  TownsEND,  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. .  707  I6th  Street,  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue,  S.  B.  Hege,  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  P.  Merbill, 

Ticket  Agent.  619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H,  R.  HowsER,  Ticket  Agent.    Station.  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  0  Street  E.  DuFOUR. 

Ticket  Agent. 

.  T-  O.  Burke,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

lue  Station,  J.  E.  Hitch,  Ticket  Agent.    Market  Street  Station.  W.  Fulton.  Ticket 
Agent;    H.  A.  Miller.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
WTNCHESTER.  VA. .  T.  B.  Patton,  Ticket  Agent. 
TOUNOSTOWN,  OHIO,  JAMES  AIKEN,  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE,  OHIO,  Jab.  H.  Lee,  Ticket  Agent. 
BUROPEAN  AGENTS.  BALTIMORE  EXPORT  4  Import  Co..  Limited.  23,  24  and  26  Billiter  Street,  London,  K.  0.;  21  Water 

Street,  Liverpool,  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  4  O.  may  be  obtained  at 
TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


.   BABBETT,  General  Passenger  Agent,  B.  N.  AUSTIN.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East.  Baltimore,  Md,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  'WBSt,  Cblcago 

MARTIN.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic,  O.  P.  McCABTY,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.   R.,  Baltimore.  Baltimore  &.  Ohio  S.-W,  R.  R.,  Cincinnati. 


The  "Koyal  Limited 


The  finest  day  train  in  America.  It  leaves  Washington  daily  at 
3.00  p.m.,  arrives  New  York  at  8.00  p.m.,  via  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 
The  reverse  train  leaves  New  York  at  3.40  p.  m.,  arrives  Washington 
8.40  p.  m.  All  Pullman  Cars— Buffet,  Smoking,  Parlor  and  Observation 
Cars,  Dining  and  Cafe  Cars.  No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman 
charge. 


The  "Duquesne  Limited" 

Leaves  Pittsburg  daily  at  6.30  p.  m.,  arrives  Philadelphia  6.00  a.  m., 
New  York  8.30  a.  m.,  with  separate  Pullman  Drawing-Room  Buffet 
Sleeping  Cars.  Dining  Car  serves  a  la  carle  dinner  from  Pittsburg.  From 
Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  the  rate  via  this  train  only  is  $1.00  less,  and  to 
New  York  $1.50  less,  than  via  any  other  train. 


The  "Pittsburg   Limited' 


Leaves  New  York  daily  7.00  p.  m.,  leaves  Philadelphia  9.33  p.  m., 
arrives  Pittsburg  9.  J5  a.  m.,  with  separate  Pullman  Drawing-Room  Buffet 
Sleeping  Cars.  Dining  Car  serves  a  la  carte  breakfast  into  Pittsburg.  From 
New  York  to  Pittsburg  the  rate  via  thb  train  only  is  $1.50  less,  and  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  $1.00  less,  than  via  any  other  train. 


DON'T  CARRY  A  TIME  TABLE 


TRAI^S 
EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR 

BETWEEN 

Baltimore  mo  Washington 

WEEK   DAYS 


from  Baltimore 

From 

WashingI 

on 

One 

at 

8 

a.  m. 

One 

at 

7 

a. 

m. 

One 

at 

9 

a.  m.                One 

at 
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m. 

One 
One 

at 
at 
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^    ^                 One 
a.  m. 
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One 
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at 
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10 
11 

a. 
a. 
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One 
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12 

i^oor^                 One 

at 

12 
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p.  m.                One 

at 
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One 
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p.  m.                One 
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One 
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at 
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_    _                 One 
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One 
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One 
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One 
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One 

at 

6 

p.  m.                One 

at 

7 

p. 

m. 

One 

at 

7 

p.  m. 

One 

at 

8 

p. 
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and  many  others  between.       Some   45=minute 
and  the  majority  50=minute  trains. 
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rHH   BEAUTIFIGATION   OF  AMERICAN  CITIES— CLEVELAND,  O. 


Baltimore    <^    Ohio 

ENTRANCES  AND  EXITS  TO  AND  FROM 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


Are  Pre°Eininently  Desirable 


South   Ferry    and   Liberty    Street 


Direct 

<-^ft^ 

i^ps 

between 

Chicago 

and 

Washington 

"The  Avenue  of 
Least  Resistance" 

Chicago 
Cleveland 

Cbc  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
is  the  Shortest  Route  and 
Only  Line  running  solid 
trains  from  Chicago  and 
Pittsburg  to  Olashington 

Pittsburg 

Equipment  unsurpassed ;  Time  the  best 

Washington 

Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  and 
Observation  Cars 

The  Dining  Car  Service  operated  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
is  especially  recommended 

Cleveland 

Pittsburg 

and 

Washington 

^ 

New  York,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Line 

Three  vestibuled  trains  daily  each  way  comprise  the  excellent 
service  between  the  Metropolis  and  the  World's  Fair  City.  This  route 
will  be  the  favorite  highway  during  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
in  1904,  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  trains  are  modern 
throughout.  The  Coaches  are  marvels  of  comfort.  The  Drawing- 
Room  Sleeping  Cars  are  spacious.     The  Dining  Car  service  is  unexcelled. 


New  Yorit,  Pittsburg  and  Cliicago  Line 

Two  vestibuled  trains  run  between  New  York  and  Chicago  daily. 
One  via  PITTSBURG,  affording  a  daylight  ride  through  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  with  Observation  Car.  The  other  runs  via  NEWARK,  OHIO, 
crossing  the  Ohio  River  at  Benwood.  These  trains  are  equipped  throughout 
with  new  Coaches  with  modern  ventilation  system,  Pullman  Drawing- 
Room  Sleeping  Cars  and  complete  Dining  Car  service. 


Pittsburg,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Line 


Two  vestibuled  trains  daily  each  way  via  Columbus.  These 
trains  have  entirely  new  equipment.  The  day  trains  with  Cafe 
Dining  Cars  and  the  night  trains  with  Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars. 
The  Coaches  are  of  new  design  with  spring-raising  windows  and 
sanitary  ventilation. 


The  "Royal  Limited" 


The  finest  day  train  in  America.  It  leaves  Washington  daily  at 
3.00  p.m.,  arrives  New  York  at  8.00  p.m.,  via  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 
The  reverse  train  leaves  New  York  at  3.40  p.  m.,  arrives  Washington 
8.40  p.  m.  All  Pullman  Cars— Buffet,  Smoking,  Parlor  and  Observation 
Cars,  Dining  and  Cafe  Cars.  No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman 
charge. 


The  "Duquesne  Limited' 


Leaves  Pittsburg  daily  at  6.30  p.  m.,  arrives  Philadelphia  6.00  a.  m., 
New  York  8.30  a.  m.,  with  separate  Pullman  DrawirgRoom  Buffet 
Sleeping  Cars.  Dining  Car  serves  a  la  carle  dinner  from  Pittsburg.  From 
Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  the  rate  via  this  train  only  is  $1.00  less,  and  to 
New  York  $1.50  less,  than  via  any  other  train. 


The  "Pittsburg  Limited' 


Leaves  New  York  daily  7.00  p.  m.,  leaves  Philadelphia  9.33  p.  m., 
arrives  Pittsburg  9.J5  a.  m.,  with  separate  Pullman  Drawing-Room  Buffet 
Sleeping  Cars.  Dining  Car  serves  a  la  carte  breakfast  into  Pittsburg.  From 
New  York  to  Pittsburg  the  rate  via  this  train  only  is  $1.50  less,  and  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  $1.00  less,  than  via  any  other  train. 
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MY    RICHEST    CHRISTMAS. 


BY   STRICKLAND 


NO,  I'm  not  an  octogenarian.  But  if 
you  had  grown  in  the  crudest  part  of 
southern  Ohio,  where  I  grew,  you  too 
would  recall  the  things  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant who  sprang  from  other  localities  re- 
members as  the  stage-settings  of  his  boy- 
hood drama. 

One  Christmas  morning  when  I  was 
twelve  years  old  I  arose  at  the  usual  yule- 
tide  rising  hour.  Something — who  can  tell 
what  wakes  children  on  Christmas  morn- 
ings?— had  pried  my  eyes  wide  open.  It 
had  snowed  during  the  night  and  there 
was  snow  on  the  quilt  that  topped  my 
straw  bed.  The  only  light  entering  my 
little  four-])aned  window  came  from  the 
white  bhmket  that  covered  the  ground. 
I  slipped  into  my  trousers  and  started  for 
the  head  of  the  stairs.  The  floor  was 
likewise  covered  with  icy  crystals  that  had 
sifted  between  the  clapboards  of  the  roof, 
and  you  may  guess  that  I  lost  little  time  in 
taking  my  bare  feet  to  and  down  the  steps 
that  led  to  the  kitchen. 

On  into  the  living-room  I  went.  Father 
and  mother  still  slept  soundly  in  the  far 
corner  of  that  apartment.  The  fireplace 
yawned  blackly.  The  faintest  glimmer  of 
one  ashy  ember  accentuated  the  ebon 
blackness  of  the  huge  crane-hung  space. 
A  backlog  stood  in  the  corner,  with  a  basket 
of  chips  nestled  close  to  its  side.  The 
jar  of  cream  for  the  next  churning  stood 
close  to  the  andirons — mother  had  been 
up  to  move  it  closer  as  the  fire  had  died 
down.  The  bootjack  lay  where  father 
had  left  it,  and  his  big,  wrink'ed  boots 
stood  beside  it  like  sentinels  bent  and 
sleeping  at  their  posts.  His  heavy  woolen 
socks  hung  on  the  rung  of  a  chair,  back 
of  the  cream-jar. 

Stealthily  I  crept  about  lest  I  wake  some 
one  and  hear  "Christmas  gift!"  shouted  at 


me  before  I  could  say  it  myself.  Gently  I 
stirred  the  fire  and  unearthed  a  huge  bed 
of  ruddy  coals  under  the  white  ashes  the 
hickory  forestick  had  left.  The  glow  was 
reflected  faintly  upon  the  "Simply  to  Thy 
Cross  I  Cling"  ehromo  near  the  kitchen 
door. 

Then  I  reached  for  my  yarn  sock  that 
hung  by  the  jamb.  It  was  a  thick  blue 
sock  with  white  toes  and  heel.  Mother 
had  knitted  it,  with  the  exception  of  one 
place  in  the  ankle  where  my  sister  had  been 
taught  the  process  of  "narrowing."  I  am 
not  an  old  fogy,  but  I  should  like  to  see  a 
pair  of  those  socks  that  mother  knit  from 
the  yarn  she  had  spun  from  the  rolls  carded 
out  of  wool  gathered  from  our  own  sheep, 
placed  in  a  wearing  match  with  anything 
in  the  market  to-day. 

The  lower  end  of  the  sock  sagged  en- 
couragingly. Joy!  I  had  not  been  forgot- 
ten. I  was  at  the  age  when  I  was  still 
doubtful  whether  it  was  father  and  mother 
or  Santa  Claus,  and  mighty  glad  it  was 
somebody. 

Down  into  the  toe  went  my  hand.  First 
came  out  a  pair  of  suspenders — bright  blue 
ones  with  white  stripes  in  them.  The  next 
bulge  betrayed,  by  its  shape,  the  presence 
of  a  book.  I  dragged  it  out — it  was  "The 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster."  But  what  was 
that  in  the  toe?  Already  I  was  rich. 
What  could  add  to  my  wealth?  Silently, 
antl  with  a  heart  whose  beats  sounded  to 
me  like  the  puffing  of  a  freight  engine  on 
an  upgrade  in  the  frost,  I  reached  for  the 
toe.  It  was  a  kid  purse  with  brass  clasps. 
When  I  opened  it  I  found  the  sum  of 
thirty-seven  cents !  Real  money !  Oh, 
how  little  of  it  I  had  seen  in  my  brief  life 
of  poverty.  W^ealth  !  wealth  !  wealth  !  If 
ever  I  should  live  to  be  the  proud  possessor 
of  half  a  million  in  "mv  own   ria'ht,"  as 
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they  iay  of  marriageable  girls,  I  shall  never 
succeed  in  feeling  so  much  of  a  plutocrat 
as  I  did  when  that  thirty-seven  cents  lay  in 
my  quivering  palm. 

The  rest  of  the  morning  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. I  went  through  it  somehow — family 
prayers  and  all — in  a  sort  of  dream.  I  had 
thirty-seven  cents.  It  was  mine,  and  I 
could  do  as  I  pleased  with  it.  Should  I 
save  it?  No,  that  would  be  just  as  bad  as 
not  having  it.  Note  the  early  appearance 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  foolish  versifier 
and  philosopher.  The  thing  that  appealed 
to  me  in  having  money  all  my  own  was  that 
I  might  enjoy  the  rare  and  blessed  privilege 
of  wasting  it  if  I  .so  desired.  That  is  the 
only  privilege  that  distinguishes  the  poor 
man  from  the  rich.  I  would  be  rich  while 
it  lasted. 

After  breakfast  I  was  given  father's  per- 
mission to  do  what  I  chose  for  the  forenoon. 
I  was  not  long  in  choosing.  A  big  brother 
helped  me,  with  the  assistance  of  quantities 
of  fish-grease,  to  get  into  my  boots,  whose 
wrinkles  had  hardened  in  the  night.  I  put 
on  my  jeans  coat,  my  mittens  and  a  red, 
raveled  comforter.  I  ran  the  half-mile  to 
the  home  of  my  chum.  Dragging  him 
from  his  own  still  more  scanty  Christmas, 
r,  swollen  with  my  new-found  wealth,  took 
him  to  the  little  eight-by-ten  store  at  the 
"coalbank"  uptheswitch.  There,  with  the 
air  of  a  steamship  owner,  I  paid  out  the 
whole  thirty-seven  cents  for  striped  candy. 


with  which  he  and  1  made  ourselves  dis- 
gustingly ill. 

A  poor  investment?  Perhaps.  But. 
looking  back  along  my  career  and  won- 
dering what  has  become  of  the  money  I 
have  had  since,  I  can't  recall  any  invest- 
ment that  panned  out  any  more  in  returns. 
At  least,  I  have  as  much  to  show  for  that 
as  for  the  others. 

Was  it  a  small  Christmas?  Does  a  mist 
of  sympathetic  tears  dim  your  eyes  when 
you  think  of  the  child  with  only  so  much 
Christmas  cheer  and  so  little  of  remem- 
brance? Dry  your  eyes,  God  bless  you, 
and  laugh  with  me.  It  was  the  best  and 
biggest  Christmas  I  have  ever  had.  In  the 
years  that  have  come  to  me  since  that  time 
I  have  had  gifts  of  gold  and  silver,  gifts 
that  cost  much.  But  none  that  had  cost 
more  of  sacrifice  than  those  little  things 
had  meant  to  my  parents;  and  none  that 
gave  me  such  complete  happiness.  The 
smallness  of  my  horizon  had  limited  my 
wants,  and  they  were  all  filled — aye,  ex- 
ceeded, by  those  gifts.  The  expenditure  of 
millions  could  not  do  as  much  for  me  now. 

No,  it  was  not  a  small  Christmas,  not  one 
to  weep  over  unless — unless  it  be  because 
of  the  fact  that  such  perfect  Christmases 
are  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pam- 
pered child  of  to-day  and  beyond  the  wild- 
est hopes  of  those  whose  spirit  of  acquisi- 
tiveness has  had  all  the  way  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  in  which  to  expand. 


THE    BEAUTIFICATION    OF    AMERICAN   QTffiS. 


-CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


IN  January  of  1902,  a  committee  who 
were  appointed  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
beautifying  of  Washington  City  made 
their  report  before  the  Senate  committee, 
accompanying  same  with  nearly  200  illustra- 
tions, showing  how  and  where  improvements 
could  be  made,  to  make  the  city  not  only 
the  nation's  pride,  but  a  city  which  would 
compare  favorably  with  many  of  the  archi- 
tecturally beautiful  cities  of  the  old  world. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
some  of  the  European  cities  which  have 
set  the  pace. 

Other  American  cities  have  also  taken 
strides   in    this   direction,    resulting   in    the 


"From  savagery  to  civilization  is  a  long 
step;  from  crudeness  to  art  is  a  still  longer 
stride.  Yet  in  the  attainment  of  both  the 
world  is  making  progress.  In  the  matter 
of  municipal  art  the  old  world  has  had  the 
advantage.  Through  the  wreck  and  ruin 
of  the  middle  ages  the  monuments  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  civilization  withstood 
the  ravages  of  time  and  the  ruthlessness  of 
the  barbarians.  Spectres  though  they  were 
of  their  pristine  glory,  they  diffused  an 
atmosphere  of  art  and  inspired  the  eras  of 
renaissance  in  the  re-creation  of  architec- 
tural splendor.  In  America  different  influ- 
ences  were  dominant.     For   more  than   a 


appointment  of  similar  committees,  to  make 
plans  and  report  on  ways  and  means  of 
converting  unsightly  streets  and  parks  into 
things  of  beauty. 

Notably  among  the  first  is  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  which  at  one  time  was  made  famous 
by  one  thoroughfare  alone — Euclid  Avenue. 
In  the  last  decade  Cleveland  made  a  deter- 
mined and  successful  effort  to  gain  suprem- 
acy as  Ohio's  greatest  city.  Now  it  desires 
to  be  Ohio's  most  beautiful  city. 

An  interesting  account,  together  with  the 
report  of  the  committee,  with  detailed  plans, 
is  given  in  the  Architects  and  Builders'  Jour- 
nal of  Baltimore,  for  November,  as  follows: 


century  it  was  a  struggle  for  existence  with 
the  early  settlers  and  the  pioneers  who  began 
to  people  the  plains  and  the  forests  of  our 
broad  land.  There  was  no  time  nor  incli- 
nation for  architectural  development.  The 
rough  log  cabin  or  the  rude  shack  took  the 
place  of  stately  mansion  or  palatial  home. 
Improvements  in  conditions  were  slow  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years 
that  any  serious  thought  was  given  archi- 
tectural development.  Since  then  it  has 
made  rapid  strides.  The  amassing  of  fab- 
ulous fortunes  engendered  the  desire  and 
made  it  possible  to  erect  costly  structures 
for  both  residential  and  business  purposes. 
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TIk'sc  innovations  were  sporadic  yet  they 
were  not  without  effect.  They  were  im- 
pressive, they  stimulated  emulation  and 
encouraged  more  expansive  and  more  artis- 
tic conceptions.  When  it  is  considered  that 
numerous  cities,  which  dot  the  continent 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  are 
less  than  a  century  old,  the  progress  made 
is  remarkable.  Within  the  past  few  years 
several  of  the  more  important  cities  have 
established  municipal  art  commissions  whose 
function  is,  to  a  limited  degree,  that  of  cen- 
sor in  such  matters  as  appertain  to  public 
improvements.  In  time,  it  is  probable, 
every  city  of  any  size  will  have  a  commission 
which  will  be  directive  as  well  as  critical, 
and  which  will  be  composed  of  members 
whose  knowledge  and  ability  will  be  so  com- 
prehensive as  to  enable  them  to  plan  im- 
provements on  a  systematic  scale.  On  such 
a  )jlan  the  ]iroposed  improvements  at  the 
National  c'apital  will  be  carried  out  and  the 
newer  Washington  will  present  a  consonance 
of  ideas  in  its  architectural  and  landscape 
features.  Cleveland,  (_)hio,  has  also  decided 
upon  some  such  policy  in  what  is  denomi- 
nated tiie  "Group  '  plan,  which  contem- 
plates the  erection  of  an  assemblage  of 
related  structures — topographical  architec- 
ture— which    will    hear  a   harmonious   and 


rational  relationship  to  each  other  and  at 
the  same  time  embrace  the  element  of  beauty. 
So  important  is  considered  this  new  system 
of  improvement  that  the  mayor  and  board 
of  public  service  of  Cleveland  procured  the 
service  of  such  eminent  airliitrds  as  Daniel 
H.  Burnham,  John  JNI.  <  airiK  and  Arnold 
W.  Brunner  to  act  as  an  adx  is(ii\  (ounnittee 
to  suggest  and  devise  the  most  etf  ective  plan 
for  the  improvements. 

New  York  also  proposes  to  beautify  sec- 
tions of  the  metropolis  by  copying  features 
of  old  world  beauty,  which  will  necessitate 
the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Ardiitccts,  held  in  Cleveland, 
the  plans  for  ilir  pnipuscd  grouping  of 
Cleveland's  public  buildings  were  exhibited 
by  the  above-named  architects,  constituting 
the  board  of  supervision  for  the  group 
plan.  It  is  notable  that  in  .such  an 
assemblage  of  authorities  on  subjects  archi- 
tectural, there  was  heard  not  one  word  of  vital 
criticism  either  of  the  scheme  itself  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  plans  had  been  worked 
out  by  the  supervising  architects.  There 
were  a  few  minor  criticisms  as  to  detail,  but 
as  a  whole  the  work  met  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  organization,  which  went 
on    record    to    that    effect    in   a    resolution 
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commending  the  plans  and  the  project  so 
far  as  developed. 

The  exhibition  of  the  drawings  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  insti- 
tute, and  the  group  plan  was  discussed  in  all 
its  aspects.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  Cleveland  is  now  in  a  position  to  take 
a  pioneer  step  in  this  line  of  work  because 
of  the  co-incident  need  of  so  many  public 
buildings  at  approximately  the  same  time. 
Once  lost,  the  architects  thought  it  doubtful 
whether  a  like  opportunity  would  again 
present  it.self. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  was 
repeatedly  stated  that  the  development  of 


Commerce,  practically  the  same  opinion  was 
expressed. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  exhibition  of  plans, 
discussion  in  press  and  from  platform  and 
individual  inquiry,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  public  at  large  has  any  very 
clear  conception  of  just  what  the  group  plan 
implies.  There  is  the  vague  idea  of  a  beau- 
tiful mall,  courts  of  honor  and  foundations, 
extending  from  Superior  Street  to  a  point 
overlooking  the  lake,  with  the  public  build- 
ings grouped  symmetrically  along  it;  a  plan 
whicla  will  transform  an  altogether  deplora- 
ble part  of  the  city  into  a  pleasant  recreation 
spot,  and  yet  the  idea  of  the  whole  plan  is 


DRESUEN-ZWINGEEHOF, 
1-^1  park  surrounded  by  formal  i 


the  proposed  group  plan  in  Cleveland  would 
be  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  by 
other  cities  in  the  country,  and  that  others 
would  undoubtedly  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Forest  City  should  the  plans  be  carried 
to  a  successful  completion. 

The  hearty  interest  and  appreciation 
shown  by  the  architects  for  the  proposed 
plan  is  particularly  gratifying  to  those 
locally  interested  in  it,  for  it  gives  a  higher 
sanction  than  could  be  otherwise  obtained. 
It  bears  out  what  seemed  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  city  officials  when  the  plans  were  first 
exhibited  to  them  some  months  ago,  and 
later,  when  they  were  exhibited  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  local  Chamber  of 


vague  and  the  detail  quite  naturally  more 
vague.  Items  of  cost,  time,  etc.,  the  lay 
brother  has  not  considered,  and  at  present 
the  chief  danger  to  the  project  seems  to  lie 
in  the  opposition  that  may  arise  when  the 
project  is  more  fully  developed.  In  Cleve- 
land there  is  a  much  stronger  conservative 
element  than  in  most  cities  of  its  class,  and 
when  it  comes  to  a  public  improvement 
that  will  tug  at  the  pocketbook,  as  the  group 
plan  seems  likely  to  do,  there  may  be  strenu- 
ous objection  to  bonding  the  city  and  boost- 
ing the  tax  levy  to  meet  the  increased 
expense. 

It  isn't  very  long  ago  that  one  of  the  oldest 
and    most    conservative    business    men    in 
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Cleveland  had  some  severe  criticisms  to 
offer.  "Build  your  group  plan,"  he  said. 
"Boost  your  rate  of  taxation  way  above 
what  it  ought  to  be.  I  can  stand  it,  and 
all  the  men  who  have  accumulated  property 
can  stand  it.  But  take  the  man  that  has 
bought  his  little  home  and  is  trying  to  pay 
the  balance  due  on  it.  Let  the  group  plan 
be  carried  out  and  taxes  go  up,  as  they  are 
sure  to  do.  The  result  will  be  that  the 
man  of  limited  moans,  who  is  trying  to  pay 

for  his  1 c,   will   be  unable  to  meet  the 

added  c\|"1im,  jiaynients  will  lapse,  and 
presently  lie  will  linil  himself  a  renter  again. 
I  don't  imagine  that  such  a  man  as  I  have 
pictured  will  take  any  great  amount  of  pleas- 
ure in  looking  at  a  beautiful  mall  or  court 
of  honor  when  he  thinks  of  all  that  it  has 
cost  him."  There  are  many  others  of  the 
older  and  more  conservative  men  in  the  city 
whose  views  could  be  expressed  in  much  the 
same  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  lias  lieeii  a  great 
awakening  here  in  the  |ia>l  Feu  years.  The 
old  spirit  of  conservatism  is  -ciiiiii;-  broken. 
The  situation  is  bein<;  grasped  from  a 
broader  viewpoint.  "Build  not  only  for 
yourselves,  but  for  posterity,"  has  been  the 
text  that  the  architects  have  preached  to 
the  public  on  all  occasions.  Every  year  the 
substantial  men  of  the  town  are  beginning 
to  plan  not  for  the  next  year  alone,  but  for 


the  years  that  are  to  be,  long  after  they 
have  inherited  their  six  feet  of  earth  in  the 
graveyard. 

So,  in  regard  to  the  group  plan,  the  men 
who  are  interested  in  it  have  gone  on  stead- 
ily as  though  it  were  all  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world.  Little  by  little,  without  ])arti(u- 
lar  stir  or  fuss,  the  most  of  the  land  which 
will  be  needed  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
project  has  been  acquired,  so  that  now  only 
a  little  remains  to  be  obtained,  and  that  will 
soon  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  city  and 
county.  Already  many  of  the  old  buildings 
which  encumbered  the  site  have  been  demol- 
ished and  the  iiioiind  deai-ed.  The  work  is 
going  on  quietly  and  slnwly,  but  it  is  going 
on.  None  of  the  men  interested  in  the 
scheme  supposed  that  it  could  be  worked 
out  in  a  day,  and  they  are  biding  their  time. 
And  in  the  meantime  the  public  is  becoming 
accustomed  to  group-plan  talk,  and  the 
opposition  that  a  year  ago  was  bitter  is  even 
now  beginning  to  die  out. 

The  project  appealed  to  the  architects 
who  were  visiting  here  because  of  its  possi- 
bilities from  an  esthetic  standpoint  as  well 
as  because  of  the  practical  advantages  of 
having  the  public  buildings  somewhere  near 
in  proximity.  Yet  to  the  resident  of  Cleve- 
land there  is  another  practical  advantage 
which  will  follow  if  the  plan  is  carried  out 
which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
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vity.  That  is  the  reclaiming  of  a  part  of 
Cleveland  that  has  sorely  neetied  reclaim- 
ing since  the  earliest  days  of  the  city. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  part  of  the  city  through 
which  the  group  plan  will  extend  was  the 
most  aristocratic  of  any  locality.  There  the 
fashionable  residences  were  built  and  there 
the  wealth  of  the  city  was  gathered.  With 
the  subsequent  growth  of  Cleveland,  how- 
ever, the  locality  ceased  to  be  the  fashion- 
able part  of  the  town,  fell  to  mediocrity  and 
from  that  to  something  lower.  Instead  of 
increasing  in  value  at  the  same  rate  as  other 
sections  the  Hamiltim-Siimniit  Street  region 
gained  very  slowly  indeed.  As  time  went 
on  the  situation  became  even  worse,  and 


in  Cleveland  who  think  that  if  the  group 
plan  did  no  more  than  this  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  cost. 

One  of  the  significant  realty  deals  which 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  proposed 
reclamation  of  this  territory  by  the  group 
plan  has  just  been  closed.  It  was  the  pur- 
chase of  a  large  frontage  on  Erie  Street  to 
be  occupied  by  a  large  power  block  on  the 
site  at  an  early  date.  This  will  be  the  first 
building  of  its  kind  in  that  vicinity,  and  is 
taken  to  be  the  forerunner  of  considerable 
valuable  building  where  the  land  has  before 
been  given  up  to  cheap  frame  structures  of 
the  most  unsubstantial  kind. 

In   general,   property   owners   who   have 
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until  the  group-plan  agitation  began,  a 
greater  part  of  the  district  was  peopled  with 
the  city's  most  undesirable  class.  Property 
values  were  down  to  a  figure  ridiculously 
low  for  the  advantages  of  location. 

The  group  plan  will  do  away  with  all  this. 
It  will  extend  from  Superior  Street  to  the 
lake  front  and  will  reclaim  the  larger  part 
of  this  questionable  district.  Already  many 
of  the  denizens  of  it  are  realizing  that  their 
gala  days  are  past  and  are  moving  elsewhere. 
Property  values  in  that  locality  are  going  up 
with  leaps  and  bounds.  The  day  seems  not 
far  away  when  property  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  will  be  freed  from  a  plague  spot  that 
lias  weakened  it  for  years.     There  are  manv 


land  anywhere  near  the  proposed  site  of  the 
group  plan  are  elated  at  the  prospect  of  aug- 
mented values.  That  these  prospects  will 
be  realized  is  almost  certain,  to  judge  from 
increases  which  have  already  taken  place, 
vagiie  and  undeveloped  as  the  plans  still  are. 
The  citizens  of  Cleveland  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  that  the  successful  carrying  out 
of  the  group  plan  will  mean  several  things. 
It  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  one  of  the  most 
notable  steps  toward  municipal  improve- 
ment from  an  esthetic  standpoint  that  any 
city  has  ever  taken.  It  will  be  of  immense 
practical  value  from  the  greater  ease  with 
which  the  business  of  the  city  may  be  trans- 
acted.    It  will  augment  (iroperty  values  in 
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a  locality  that  has  for  years  needed  such  a 
stimulus.  And,  finally,  it  will  reclaim  the 
plague-infested  region  of  the  lake  front  that 
has  been  a  by-word  and  a  hissing  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  There  will  be 
many  who  will  oppose  the  work  when  it  is 


found  that  the  total  outlay  will  reach  per- 
haps $20,000,000,  but  it  seems  safe  to  say 
that  ultra-conservatism  has  had  its  day  in 
Cleveland  ;inil  that  the  group  plan  will  be 
carried  out  lu  Mic.issful  completion,  despite 
any  obstacles  wliidi  may  be  put  in  its  way. 
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throuRli  the  park. 
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Showing  formal  treatment  of  architecture  and  nature. 


CHRISTMAS    IN    THE    HEART. 


WISH  you  merry  Christmas  1 " 
L  It's  a  stilted,  formal  thing— 
A  trite,  pohte  expression 

That  Christmas  time  must  bring. 
And  yet  it's  common — common — 

But,  oh !  it  has  the  art 
Of  painting  rosy  pictures 
Of  Christmas  in  the  heart. 

'I  wish  you  merry  Christmas!" 

The  proper  thing  to  say — 
No  more  than  is  expected 

Of  you  and  me  to-day. 
It  isn't  how  you  say  it; 

It  isn't  where  and  when; 
It's  wliy!    If  you're  in  earnest 

It  has  a  meaning,  then. 

T  wish  you  merry  Christmas!" 

Why,  all  the  carols  sung, 
And  all  the  golden  speeches 

That  ripple  from  the  tongue, 
And  all  the  bells  a-chiming, 

From  that  theme  have  their  start 
And  set  the  thrill  and  tingle 

Of  Christmas  in  the  heart. 

'I  wish  you  merry  Christmas!" 

Through  all  the  long,  long  years 
Its  echo  has  been  music 

To  him  who  knows  and  hears; 
To  him  who  knows  that  gladness 

And  goodness  have  a  part; 
Who  has  the  joyous  blessing 

Of  Christmas  in  the  heart. 


ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGINIA. 


IN  the  old  Carlyle  mansion,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  in  1755,  was  drawn  up  the  system 
of  taxation  which  resulted  in  the  Revo- 
lution twenty  years  later.  Alexandria  was 
then  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire 
in  America,  and  soldiers  and  statesmen 
flocked  there.  It  was  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1755,  that  the  "Congress  of  Alexandria" 
opened  its  session  in  the  Blue  Room  of  the 
Carlyle  house,  its  owner,  John  Carlyle, 
having  tendered  to  the  English  General 
Edward  Braddock,  its  hospitality,  and  there 
was  invited  to  meet  him  six  colonial 
governors — Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia;  Shirley, 
of  Massachusetts;  DeLancey,  of  New  York; 
Morris,  of  Pennsylvania;  Sharpe,  of  Mary- 
land; and  Dobbs,  of  North  Carolina. 

When  the  news  of  the  assembling  of  the 
congress  spread  throughout  the  colonies, 
there  came  to  Alexandria  hundreds  of  men 
who  were  ready  to  show  that  they  were  ready 
to  shed  their  blood  for  the  crown.  All  was 
life,  and  the  soldiers  rejoiced  in  unlimited 
tobacco  and  got  drunk  on  superabundant 
West  Indian  rum.  The  public  square,  or 
"market  square,"  was  immediately  opposite 
the  Carlyle  house,  and  there  the  colonists 
and  soldiers  held   high    carnival    while  the 


English  General  Braddock  and  the  govern- 
ors of  the  colonies  discussed  the  war  situation 
in  the  Blue  Room  of  the  mansion.  George 
Washington  came  by  request  from  Mount 
\'ernon  and  was  tendered  a  commission  as 
Major  in  the  British  army,  and  it  was  then, 
too,  contrary  to  Washington's  advice  and 
ludgnient  that  the  expedition  to  Fort  Du- 
(jue^nc  was  planned.  Its  disastrous  outcome 
ga\  e  evidence  that  Washington's  ideas  were 
correct. 

After  the  plans  of  the  campaign  had  been 
.irr.ingcd,  the  congress,  in  secret  session, 
resolved,  that  "having  found  it  impractica- 
l>le  to  obtain  in  the  respective  governments 
the  proportion  expected  by  His  Majesty 
to\\ard  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  serv- 
ices in  North  America,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  proposed  to  His  Majesty's 
ministers  to  find  out  some  method  to  compel 
them  to  do  it." 

This  was  the  resolution  of  the  strangers, 
and  when  the  policy  became  public  the  Alex- 
andrians and  the  colonists  who  were  visiting 
met  in  the  courthouse  near  by,  and  with 
Washington  in  the  chair,  resolved: 

"That  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  colonists  will  not  contribute 
to  the  expense  of  defending  the  empire." 

Resolved, 

"That  taxation  without  representation  are 
in  their  nature  inseparable." 

The  ire  of  the  colonists  had  reached  a  high 
pitch  and  Braddock's  visit  did  not  increase 
loyalty.  On  account  of  the  scant  uniforms 
of  the  colonist  soldiers,  Braddock's  men  had 
dubbed  them  "Bob  Tails,  '  which  caused 
a  feeling  of  resentment,  and  frequent  fist- 
and-skull  scrimmages  resulted. 

On  the  20th  of  April  General  Braddock 
left  Alexandria  and  on  the  9th  of  July  he 
fell.  Washington  kept  off  the  French  and 
the  unfriendly  Indians  from  the  town  until 
the  French  pow-er  was  broken,  when  he  de- 
termined to  setrie  down  to  a  quiet  life,  and 
made  the  start  by  getting  married.  He  be- 
came an  every-day  citizen  of  this  town  and 
mixed  and  mingled  with  her  people,  but 
"horrified"  the  society  people  by  superin- 
tending the  running  of  market  wagons  from 
his  Mount  Vernon  home  to  the  "market 
square"  of  Alexandria.  However,  then  as 
now,   whatever  some  people  did   was   the 
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thing,  and  it  was  not  long  before  market 
wagons  became  a  fad  with  the  rich  planters 
and  slave  owners.  It  was  on  one  of  the 
market  and  election  days  that  Washington 
became  involved  in  a  disjiute  with  Colonel 


a  brick  structure  which  is  built  around  the 
Carlyle  house  on  the  west,  south  and 
north,  the  only  view  being  from  the  east, 
facing  the  Potomac  river.  When  the 
Braddock     hotel     was     built,    more    than 


Payne,  who  gave  him  a  blow  which  came  half  a  century  ago,  siiace  was  left  between 

near  knocking  him  down.     Washington  did  the  rear  walls  and  the  Carlyle  house,  making 

not  return  the  blow,  but  e.xtending  his  hand  a  large  courtway.     Even  at  that  date  the  cit- 

acknowledged  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  and  izens  did  not  wish  to  see  the  house  which 


the  trouble  was  settled  over  a  gla.s.s  of  wine  at 
Washington's  expense,  after  which  the  two 
dined  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  whose  splendid  old 
home  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  histor- 
ical spots  of  this  ancient  city.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  mansion  has  been  shut  out 
from  the  public  view  by  the  Braddock  Hotel, 


had  figured  so  prominently  in  the  Revolu- 
tion entirely  done  away  with.  Recently 
there  has  been  incorporated  the  "Society  for 
the  restoration  of  historic  Alexandria,'  and 
the  first  efforts  of  the  society  is  to  restore 
the  Carlyle  house.  The  society  hopes  to  be 
able  to  buy  the  disreputable  old  hotel  and 
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tear  it  away  so  there  will  be  nothing  to 
obstruct  the  view  of  the  historic  house.  The 
hotel  has  not  been  habitable  for  a  long  time, 
and  is  largely  used  as  ware  and  store  room 
for  antique  furniture.     The  Carlyle  house  is 


and  passage  ways,  some  square  and  others 
oval  shaped,  and  some  leading  to — no  one 
knows  where.  It  has  long  been  claimed 
that  there  is  an  underground  passageway  or 
tunnel  leading  from  the  fort  to  the  Potomac 
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in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  and  with  some 
timely  repairs  can  be  made  in  almost  perfect 
condition,  a  fact  due  largely  to  the  excellent 
material  used  in  its  construction,  both  of  the 


River,  and  this  was  used  during  the  early 
days  so  that  the  occupants  of  the  fort  could 
make  their  escape  from  the  Indians,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  any  one  having  made 


exterior  and  interior.  Tradition  has  it  that 
the  house  is  built  on  a  stone  fort  erected 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  but  how  true 
this  is  the  writer  knoweth  not.  The  massive 
stone  walls  upon  which  the  house  rests  are 
more  than  twenty  feet  high,  enclosing  all 
kinds  of  queer  subterranean  rooms,  vaults 


the  trip  to  the  river  by  this  route.  Once 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  well  in  this  sub-base- 
ment, but  it  has  been  the  dumping  place  for 
rubbi.sh  until  it  is  about  filled  up.  It  is  even 
stated  by  some  that  Captain  John  Smith  had 
a  hand  in  building  the  fort  upon  which  rests 
the  house,  but  the  stone  work  and  masonry 
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is  of  too  hirrh  order  to  have  been  done  by  any 
of  the  men  who  linfjered  around  these  parts 
with  Captain  Smith.  The  large  doorway 
which  opens  into  the  fort  has  cut  in  the 
center  stone  the  date  "1733,"  but  it  is  be- 
Heved  the  figures  have  been  doctored  and 
that  the  first  3  should  be  a  5,  for  if  Mr. 
Carlyle  built  in  the  first-named  year,  he 
must  liave  necessarily  begun  his  house- 
building when  he  was  not  in  his  teens.  That 
the  house  is  built  on  an  old  fort  there  is  but 
little  doubt,  but  when  or  by  whom  the  fort 
was  built  will  perhaps  ncxcr  \>r  known.  It 
was  in  1753  that  Mr.  (  arlvlc  l.iiilt  his  home 
with  brick  and  Portland  stcjiic  ln-ought  from 
the  Isle  of  Wi<;ht  by  vessels  coming  to  Alex- 
andria for  toljacco,  this  place  then  being 
about  the  largest  tobacco  market  in  this 
country.  That  he  employed  the  most 
skilled  men  of  the  several  trades  is  evidenced 
in  the  almost  perfect  condition  of  the  ma- 
sonry, plastering,  stucco  work,  and  even 
|iainting.  More  than  a  century  and  a  half 
has  failed  to  undo  the  work  done  by  the  men 
brought  from  England.     In  the  Blue  Room, 


where  the  congress  was  held  and  the  cam- 
paign of  war  mapped  out,  time  has  dealt 
gently  with  the  beautiful  work,  and  it  is  still 
really  one  of  the  prettiest  of  rooms.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  ball-room  just  across  the 
large  hallway,  where  George  Washington 
danced  the  stately  minuet  with  Alexandria's 
beautiful  maidens.  In  the  hallway  there 
stands  a  grandfather  clock,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  high  ceiling,  which  ticked  the  time  in 
this  old  mansion  for  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury. A  few  of  the  fine  old  mahogany 
chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  hall  seats,  and 
other  articles  of  furniture  are  in  the  several 
rooms,  and  in  one  corner  of  the  sitting- 
room  is  a  spinet — a  queer  and  funny  looking 
instrument — which  was  made  by  George 
Ulshoefer,  a  German  musician,  who  made 
the  first  piano  in  New  York  in  1785. 

But  throughout  the  splendid  old  mansion 
there  is  something  which  speaks  of  former 
greatness,  and  it  is  the  determination  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  formed  the 
society  to  preserve  this  house,  the  most  his- 
toric in  all  Virginia. 


THE   VILLAGE    CHURCH. 


BY   CHARLES   KUSSELL   TAYLOR. 

[LOVE  til'  dear  old  village  church 
Thet  stands  beyond  th'  ridge, 
Nearby  th'  path  thet  leads  th'  way 

Acrost  th'  rustic  bridge. 
I  love  th'  dear  old  high-back  pews, 

Though  hard  ez  iron  they  be, 

An'  broken  though  th'  winders  are, 

They  hev  their  charms  fer  me. 

So  fascinatin'  is  th'  spot, 

Thet  oftentimes  I  gaze 
To  wliere  our  pretty  village  maids 

Sing  gladsome  songs  uv  piaise. 
I  love  th'  streaming  sunshine,  too, 

Acrost  God's  altar  there, 
Each  beam  a  ray  uv  hope  fer  me 

And  light  uv  angels  fair. 

An'  there  where  Parson  Brown  always 

Bows  low  his  head  to  pray 
'Fore  he  gives  out  th'  sermon's  text 

In  his  most  solemn  way. 
It's  music  to  my  ears  although 

Th'  organ  groans  sometimes, 
An'  perfect  is  th'  melody 

When  ring  th'  evenin'  chimes. 

But  since  th'  Church  Improvement  Fund 

Quite  large  enough  hez  grown, 
We're  goin'  to  tear  th'  old  one  down 

An'  build  a  church  uv  stone. 
Fer  years  we've  took  donations  up, 

An'  though  I've  give  my  mite, 
I'd  ruther  see  th'  dear  old  church 

A-standin'  on  thet  site. 
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SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 

THE    THRIVING   CAPITAL   OF   A   GREAT   STATE. 


IN  the  year  1673,  Pare  Marquette,  the 
intrepid  Jesuit  missionary,  accompa- 
nied by  Louis  Joliet,  descended  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  and  on  their  return  ascended  the 
IlUnois  River  and  reached  Lake  Michigan 
via  the  Desplaines  and  Chicago  rivers. 
These  were  probably  the  first  white  men  to 
set  foot  on  the  State  of  Illinois,  although  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  adventurous 
coureurs  des  bois,  or  wood-rangers,  may  have 
penetrated  the  wilderness  in  search  of  game, 
prior    to    this    time.     Seven    years    later, 


of  the  "Northwest  Territory."  It  became 
a  separate  territory  with  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Kaskaskia  in  1809,  and  was  admit- 
ted as  a  state  April  IS,  1818.  Such,  in  brief, 
is  the  early  history  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Its  present  capital,  Springfield,  on  account 
of  its  inland  location,  had  no  settlers  until 
after  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
Union.  In  the  year  1819,  a  settler  by  the 
name  of  Kelly,  from  North  Carolina,  built 
a  cabin  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  .leffer- 
son  and  Second  streets,  and  in  1821  the 
Sangamon    County    Commissioners    desig- 
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Messrs.  La  Salle,  Tonti  and  Hennepin,  with 
a  party  of  thirty-three,  descended  the  Kan- 
kakee and  Illinois  rivers  and  erected  Fort 
Crevecceur,  near  where  the  city  of  Peoria 
now  stands.  Ten  years  later  Father  Mar- 
quette established  a  mission  near  the  present 
town  of  Kankakee,  then  known  as  Kaskas- 
kia. In  1719  Philip  Renault  founded  a 
colony  near  Kaskaskia,  and  the  Jesuits  built 
here  a  monastery  and  college.  In  1765  the 
French  possessions  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  and  were  held  by  them  until 
the  Revolution,  when  Illinois  became  a  part 


nated  a  "certain  point  on  the  prairie,  near 
Jolm  Kelly's  field  on  the  waters  of  Spring 
Creek,  as  a  temporary  seat  of  justice  for  said 
county,"  and  agreed  that  the  "said  county 
seat  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Springfield."  The  settlement  of  Spring- 
field may  be  said  to  date  from  this  time. 

The  first  plan  of  the  village  was  made  in 
1823;  the  first  log  courthouse  built  near  the 
corner  of  Jefferson  and  Second  streets,  at  a 
cost  of  $72.50,  and  a  jail,  also  of  logs,  with 
a  whipping  post,  was  built  nearby  at  a  cost 
of    $84.75.     Comparing    these    with     the 


SPRINGFIELD.   ILLINOIS. 


«4,000,000  State  House  of  which  Sprino-field 
boasts  to-ilay,  an  imhialioii  is  hail  as  to  the 
vast  proprc^^  made  in  thr  past  (■ii;ht\   \cai-^. 

In  1S30  the  lather  of  Ahrahaiu  Lineohi 
moved  to  llhnois  from  Indiana.  At  that 
time  the  future  President  had  just  reached 
his  twenty-first  year.  We  hear  of  liim  two 
years  later  af  the  head  of  a  eonipanv  of 
mililia,.,irr,.,,rulK  r,.|H.|lin-an  alia. k  made 
hy  lilaekllawkwitha  l.aiul  of  I :,l»  warriors. 
In  1837  Mr.  Lincoln  removed  to  .S|iriiiiifield, 
and  from  that  time  until  he  mounted  the 
Presidential  chair  in  1861,  Springfield  was 
his  scene  of  action,  and  for  more  ihan  iw  eni\ 
yearsthehistory  of  theeapiial  i.  ilinirrlni  li, 
interwoven  with  that  of  one  of  llie  uivatest 
men  this  or  any  i.iIk  r  i-.juiitry  ever  produced. 
Prior  to  dial  lime,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
farmer,  flallx.atni.in,  solrlier,  merchant,  sur- 
veyor, ])ostma.ster  and  law  student.  He  had 
been  twice  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and 
about  this  time  commenced  tlie  |)raetice  of 
law,  to  which  he  applied  hiins.^lf  assiduously 
until  1854,  when  the  repeal  of  die  .Missouri 
Compromise  arouse< I  die  latent  spirit  which 
<han!;ed  the  destiny  of  a  race  and  preserved 
intact  the  Union. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  President 

li.-l.l  lor  Washinnn.n  In  as^inne  his  dilli.", 
F.'bniary  II,  ISCd.  From  the  platform  of 
his  car  he  made  the  followiu};-  farewell 
address  to  the  citizens  of  Sprini;field: 

"My  Friends:  No  one,  not  in  my  situa- 
tion, can  appreciate  my  feeling  of  .sadness 
at  this  parting.  To  this  place  and  the  kind- 
ness of  these  people,  I  owe  everything.    Here 


I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have 
passed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man.  Here 
my  (  hildren  have  been  born,  and  one  is 
buried.  I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when  or 
V.  helher  1  may  ever  return,  with  a  task  upon 
me  greater  than  that  which  rested  upon 
Washington.  Without  the  assistance  of 
that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him, 
I  cannot  succeed.  With  that  assistance  I 
cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him,  who  can  go 
with  me  and  remain  with  you,  and  be 
everywhere  for  gootl,  let  us  confidently  hope 
that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  com- 
mi'iiding  you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you 
will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate 
farewell." 

On  the  morning  of  May  3,  1865,  the 
funeral  train  bearing  the  body  of  the  mar- 
tyred President  returned  to  Springfield, 
traversing  the  same  route  used  on  the  way 
to  Washington  four  years  before.  He  left 
•Springlield  to  aecom]3lish  a  great  work.  He 
was  linm^hi  h.M-k  to  Springfield  when  that 
work  was  lini^lied,  iliat  his  ashes  might  lie 
near  those  i,f  his  loM'd  ones. 

The  raihvay  car  in  which  his  remains 
were  taken  to  Springfield  is  to  be  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  St.  Louis  Louisiana  Purchase 
i'Apcisition  next  year.  It  was  built  at  the 
iniliiaiy  car  shops  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  in 
IsCil.  and  is  iron-clad,  having  armor  plate 
set  Ix'tween  the  inner  and  outer  walls  to 
make  it  bullet  proof,  and  was  used  by  him 
practically  altogether  after  its  completion. 
l^nfortunately,  when  the  assassin's  bullet 
was  aimed  no  armor-plate  shield  interposed, 
and  the  bullet  sped  to  its  mark. 
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So  much  for  the  history  of  Springfield. 
The  city,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  about  four 
miles  in  length  and  three  in  width.  It  has  a 
population  of  35,000;  public  buildings  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  a  much  larger  city,  the 
State  House  in  particular,  of  which  mention 
has  been  made  before,  being  unusually 
handsome,  of  modern  style  of  architecture, 
and  handsomely  furnished.  Among  other 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  United 
States  court  house,  post  office,  executive 
mansion.  State  arsenal,  city  hall,  and  public 
library  building.  Chief  among  the  histori- 
cal attractions  are  the  Lincoln  National 
Monument,  completed  in  1874  at  a  cost  of 
over  $200,000,  and  partially  rebuilt  at  an 
expense  of  $100,000  in  1899,  and  the  old 
Lincoln  residence,  now  owned  by  the  State, 
and  containing  a  large  collection  of  Lincoln 
relics. 

Churches  and  schools  in  Springfield  are 
numerous  and  modern  in  style  and  ap- 
pointments. There  are  twenty-one  graded 
schools  and  a  Central  High  School. 
There  are  four  hospitals  and  several 
other  charitable  institutions.  The  free 
public    library    contains    50,000    volumes. 


the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  4,000 
volumes,  the  Supreme  Court  Library  20,000 
volumes,  and  the  Illinois  State  Library 
60,000  volumes. 

The  city  has  five  national  banks,  one  state 
bank  and  one  trust  company;  several  hun- 
dred manufacturing  concerns,  employing 
thousands  of  workmen;  is  well  lighted  with 
electricity,  has  an  excellent  system  of  sewer- 
age, and  fine  water  works.  The  permanent 
camp  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  State 
Fair  Grounds  are  located  here,  the  annual 
State  Fair  bringing  together  great  crowds 
of  people  each  year,  when  the  handsome 
decorations,  brilliant  lighting  and  general 
air  of  festivity  give  the  city  quite  a  carnival 
aspect. 

Springfield  is  well  provided  with  transpor- 
tation facilities,  having  twenty  miles  of  elec- 
tric street  railway.  There  are  six  steam 
railways,  with  fifty-six  passenger  trains  daily, 
with  innumerable  freight  trains,  which  care 
for  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  exceed- 
ingly well.  Springfield  is  located  on  the 
B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R.,  and  direct  connection 
is  had  with  the  main  line  at  Flora  for  points 
east  and  west. 
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WHITE  lie  is  sometimes  nothing  more 
than  the  plain  truth  touched  with 
the  beauty  of  mercy. 

The  straight  laces  of  conventionalities 
restrain  many  intelligent  definitions. 

It  is  characteristic  of  human  nature 
to  condemn  a  weakness  in  others  that 
we  possess  in  our  own  composition. 

Mex  appeal  to  the  future,  cowards 
cringe  to  the  past. 

We  too  often  place  only  a  personal 
interpretation  on  matters  entitled  to  a 
collective  opinion. 

Love  lives  forever  in  eternal  youth, 
when  nourished  by  the  strength  of  its 
own  perfection. 

The  best  way  to  respect  ancestry  is 
to  honor  posterity. 

Where  is  the  meridian  line  drawn 
between  what  women  call  exaggeration 
and  men  term  untruth? 

The  strength  of  love  is  sometimes 
best  tested  by  its  possession. 


Intellectual  advancement  is  the 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  ignorance. 

Philo.sophy  is  only  logical  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  wish  it  to  be  so. 

M.^n's  mental  and  moral  progress 
is  largely  regulated  in  proportion  to  his 
devotion  to  thought. 

The  meanest  side  of  human  nature 
usually  manifests  itself  most  when  the 
best  side  is  in  demand. 

Genius  is  often  admired,  but  seldom 
beloved. 

Most  of  us  prefer  to  kiss  the  shadow 
of  an  agreeable  imagination  rather  than 
embrace  the  substance  of  a  disagreeable 
fact. 

A  certain  amount  of  dignity  is  neces- 
sary to  properly  balance  a  stated  amount 
of  ability. 

Put  all  your  strength  under  some  fail- 
ure and  lift  it  with  your  manhood  into 
the  highway  of  effort  again. 


ADVANCE. 
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E  either  forward  go 

Or  backward  slide, 
There  is  no  standing 

On  a  level  plane; 
Assuming  what  should  be, 

No  imperfections  hide, 
But  only  brings  us  back 

To  where  we  were  again 


Failure  wears  a  mask 

Painted  with  conceit, 
But  effort  points  with  ho|)e 

To  the  only  way; 
And  nerveless,  weak  attemp 

Can  but  meet  defeat. 
Unless  to-morrow's  laurels 

Bloom  in  faith  to-day. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   WASHINGTON, 

BALTIMORE.   PHILADELPHIA    AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

NO.  S04 

SUNd" 

lllt^ 

EX.    SUN. 
S  HOUR 

"'"' 

No.  524 
OAILV 

s!lZZ 

-? 

OAILV 

No. 546 

DAILY 

"oA^v' 

ih 

8.00 
10.15 
12.35 
12.40 

8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
11.27 
1.40 

9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.1  1 
2.30 
2.35 

10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3  05 

1.00 
1.55 
1.59 
4.05 
6.30 
6.36 

3.00 
3.49 
3.53 
5.5  1 
8.00 
8.05 

4.00 
4,55 
5.00 
7.20 

B.OO 
6. CO 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 

8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
1  1.40 
3.20 

1  1.30 
12.39 
12.44 
3.10 
5.52 

3.00 
3.51 
3.55 
6.00 

til 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  . -- 
LV.   BALTIMORE,  MT. ROYAL  STATION. - 

Ar.  new  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ah.  new  YORK,  SOUTH  FERRY 

BALTIMORE  &   OHIO    R.  R.  ROYAL   BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   NEW  YORK  TO 
PHILADELPHIA.    BALTIMORE  AND   WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 

-OAf- 

SUNDAy 

":.,!?' 

6   HOUR 

No.  507 

T.C.I" 

'"oaIly" 

"11- 

"v- 

NO.  515 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  SOOTH  FERRY- 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

12.10 
12.15 
7.40 
9.48 
9.52 
10.47 

8.25 
8.30 
10.49 
12.56 
1.00 
1.50 

10.25 
10.30 

2.'56 
3.00 
4.00 

11.25 
1  1.45 
1.52 
3.51 
3.55 
4.45 

12.55 
1.00 
3.08 
5.06 
5.10 
6.10 

"4.20 
6.45 

6.50 
7.55 

3.35 
3.40 
6.48 
7.46 
7.60 
8.40 

4.55 
5.00 
7.26 
9.46 
9.60 
10.50 

6.55 
7.00 
9.33 
1  1.46 
1  1.50 
12.50 

KIOHT 

12.10 
12.16 
3.36 
6.00 
8.C5 
7.25 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  HT.  ROYAL  STATION -- 
AR,  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Ar.  WASHINGTON 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO  ALL   POINTS  WEST 
AND    SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

"oA,L° 

EXPRESS 
OAILV 

NO    9 

EXPRESS 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

No.  5 

^B 

PITTSauRQ 

EXPRESS 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  SOOTH  FERRY 

LV.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

10.25U. 
10. 30  01 
12.48p» 
2.56  PJ< 
3.00PJ. 
4. 1  5  PJi 

\2.bbm 
I.OOPH 
3.08  P» 
5.06  pm 
5.20  P« 
6.20PJI 

N  3.35  P-« 
N  3.40  P» 
t  4.20  P» 

7.30  P» 
8.45  P« 

6.55  PM 
7.00  PM 
9.33  pm 
1  1  .46  PM 
12.00  NT 
I.IOUI 

12.10NT 
12.  15  NT 
7.40  u- 
9.48  ui 
10.00  A* 
1  l.OOui 

12.  10  NT 

12.15  NT 
A   7.40U. 

'9.00  A* 

10.05a« 

6.55  PJI 
7.00  P* 
9  33  PJI 

1  1  .46  PJ. 

12.00  NT 
1.00  AJI 

LV.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION.. 
LV.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 

7.00  u. 
12.35p« 

7.45  PJI 

9.I5A« 

LV  3. 06  PJI 

LvslsOPJi 
9.26  pm 
6.60A» 

Ar.  WHEELING  (EASTERN  TIME) 

Ar    COLUMBUS   

6  40lAt 
g.SOl* 
7.00  P« 

9.001* 

8.06  A. 
1  I.45AK 
1  I.52U1 
5.25PH 
6.00  P« 
1  I.00p« 
lO.OOui 

5.35  pm 
10.35  pm 
9.30  PM 
7.28  A» 
6.25  A* 
B.lOul 
8.00  PJ. 

2.35U- 

Ar    NEW  ORLEANS   

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.     N  Connection  east  of  Philadelphia  is  made  with  No.  609.  "Roml  Limited.''           \ 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL 

BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EASTWARD 

NO.    2 

E^^REts 

L^E^O 

exp°reL 

No    10 
EXPRESS 

OUQUESNE 

EXPRESS 

"TJ^tsT 

3.30  PJI 

10. 40  A* 
7.20PM 
12.35  AH 

8.00  P* 

7. OOP* 

Lv 
Lv 
Lv 
LV 
Lv 
Lv 
LV 
Lv 
Lv 
Lv 
Lv 

Af 

5.00  pm 

10.50AAI 

10.15PM 
8.00  AJ. 

1.00  pm 
9. 00  PJI 

*  6.30PM 
2  30ui 

LOOP* 

•  9.30U1 
2.10pm 

t  2.45  pm 

•  6.35  pm 

2.0SU> 
8.IOUI 
8.05  lu. 
12.15P. 

7.05  pm 
6.50  A" 
10.40PM 

6.41  u. 
7.50  J* 
8.00  «» 
I0.15AJ. 
12.35  PM 
12.40  PJI 

CINCINNATI    

8.00a* 
9.15a* 
8.40  PM 

MEMPHIS 

DEER   PARK   HOTEL 

WASHINGTON                   

BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

12.40  PM 
1.47  pm 
1    59  pm 
4.05  pm 
6.30PM 

4.42  PM 
5.50PM 

10.40  PM 
I0.50P1I 

12.30  pm 
1.47  pm 
1.59  pm 
4.06pm 
6.30  pm 
6.36  pm 

6.30a* 

7.50  AJI 
8.00  A* 
10.  I5a» 
I2.3BPM 
12.40  PM 

2.46  a* 

3.47  a* 
3.55  a* 
6.00a* 
8.32  A* 
8.35  a* 

1 1  .oepM 

12. 25  A* 
12.44  A* 
3.  10  A* 
6.52a* 

1  1.06  pm 
12.26a* 
12.4a  A* 
3.10a* 
6.52a* 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         •  Daily.         t  Daily  except  Sunday.                                           | 

THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL   BLUE   TRAINS   OF   THE   BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST  SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

No.  518.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York-  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
No.  536.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Ntw  York. 

No.  623.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Xew  York.     Dining  Car,  serves  dinner  table  d'hote,  Pljlladelphla  to  New  York. 
No.  628.    Five  Hour  Ti-aiu.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  Baltimore  to  New  Tork. 
No.  602.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
No.  524.    "Koyal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.      Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.     Buffet   Smoking   Car, 
Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.     No  extra 

No.  136.    Bultet  Parlor  Car,  Washington  to  Philadelphia, 

No.  506.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  New  Y'ork. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

■wEST-w^A-ieia. 

No.  605.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington 
and  Pittsburg. 

No.  617.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  601.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  527.  Five  Hoar  Traiu.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'note.  New  York  to 
Baltimore. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  136.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washlnglon. 

No.  609.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Eciulpment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra  fare  other  than  regular 
Pullman  charge. 

No.  535.    parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg. 

No.  516.    Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,  Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

'WEST'WA.I«I3. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  (Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.    Cafe  Parlor   Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Boom  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.     Combination  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Waslilnglon  to 
Parkeraburg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Buffet  serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner, 
supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cumberland  to  Chicago.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 

No.  5!i.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars 
Marlinsburg  to  Cumberland  and  Grafton  to  Cincinnati. 


No.  2.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  ^Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Washington. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Parkeraburg  to  Washington. 
Buffet  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars 
serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Washington, 

No.  12.  "Duquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsvllle.     Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  Grafton. 

No.  46  Buffel  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cumberland.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 


THROUGH    TICKETS,   SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON.  OHIO,  Union  Station.  C.  D.  Hosodle,  Ticliet  Agent.    Howard  Street.  U.  S.  G,  APLEY.  Ticket  Agent. 
BALTIMORE.  Central  Bnilding.  Baltimore  and  Calvert  StreetR.  O.  D.  CRAWFORD.  Ticket  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond.  Diatrict  P;is«cu. 

Bor  Agent.    Camden  Station.  E.  K.  JONEB.  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royal  Station.  Chas.  Oocket,  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE.  OHIO.  J.  F.  SHEnHT.  Ticket  Agent. 

BOSTON.  :mi  Washington  Street.  J.  P  Taoqart.  New  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E.  Baekey.  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLTN.  N   Y..  843  Fulton  Street.  T.  H.  Hendrickbon.  Ticket  Agent. 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. ,  210  EUicott  Square.  H.  A.  Wells.  Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
BUTLER.  PA  .  Wm.  TOBNER.  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON.  OHIO,  S.  S.  C.  McGrew,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER.  PA.,  A.  M.  D.  MCLLINII.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
CHICAGO.  244  Clark  Street.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  W.  W.  Picking.  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  W.McKewin.  Cits  Ticket  Agent. 

General  Passenger  Office.  Merchants'  Loan  4  Trust  Bldg.,  0.  G.  Lemmon.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.   Grand  Central  Station. 

Car.  Harrison  Street  and  6th  Avenue.  F.J.  EDDY.  Ticket  Agent.  Auditorium  Annex.  221  Michigan  Avenue.  F.  E.  Scott.  Ticket 

CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO.  J.  H.  Larrabee.  Traveling  ] 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  43(1  Wnlnut  Street  iTrnct 

City  Ticket  Agent;  J.  E.  Buchanan.  Passenger  Agent.    Oi 

Brown.  Depnl  Ticket  Agent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX.,  D.  Bankhabdt.  Agente  General.  B   A  O.  S.-W..  Apartado2010. 
CLEVELAND.   OHIO.  241  Superior  Street.  M.  G.  Carrel.  Division  Passenger  Agent;  G.  W.  Squiggins.  Traveling  Passenger 

Agent;  F.  E.  CiBsoN.  Ticket  Agent.    South  Water  Street  Station.  A.  N.  DIETZ.  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO.  No.  S  North  High  Street.  D.  S.  Wilder.  Division  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamaoe.  Ticket  Agent.   Union 

Depot.  E.  Pagels.  Ticket  Agent 
OONNELLSVILLE.  PA..  J.  T.  Lane.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  H.  L.  DOUGLAS.  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON,  KT..  Fourth  and  Scott  StreetR.  G.  M.  Abbott,  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS.  J.  P.  RoGERMAN.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
DENVER.  COLO..  S.  M.  Shattuc.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
HARPERS  FERRY.  W.  VA.,  C.  E.  DUDBOW.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO..  Boi  264.  A.  C.  Goodrich.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.S.-W. 
LORAIN.  OHIO.   C.  A.  MeliN.  Ticket  Agent. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY..  B.  4  O.  S.W.,  4th  and  Main  Streets.  R.  S.  Brown.  District  Passenger  Agent;  J.  G.  Elgin.  City  PasMnger 

Agent;  Evan  Prosser.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  Dorbey.  City  Ticket  Agent;  A.  J.  Obone.  Ticket  Agent,  7th  Street 

MANSFIELD.  OHIO.  C.  W.  JnNEs.  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA.  OHIO.  G.  M.  Payne.  De|iot  Ticket  Agent.  M.  F.  Noll.  City  Ticket  Agent.  First  National  Bank  Building. 

MASSILLON.  OHIO.  E.  P.  EDGAR.  Ticket  Agent. 

NEWARK.  N.  J..   E.  E.  Hendrickbon.  Ticket  Agent. 

NE-WARK.  OHIO,  F  P.  COPPER,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  F.  O.  BARTHOLOMEW,  Ticket  Agent. 

NEW  CASTLE,  PA.,  R.  L.  TdbNER,  Ticket  Agent. 

NKW  YORK,  434  Broadway.  Lyman  McCarty.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  C.  B.  Jones.  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway, 

H.  B.  Faroat,  Ticket  Agent,    No.  6  Astor  House.  A.  J.  Oesterla.  Ticket  Agent.    261  Broadway.  Thob.  Cook  4  Son.  Ticket 

Agents.   IIIK  Greemvich  Street.  Frank  Zotti.  Ticket  Agent.     26  Union  Square.  West.  Raymond  4  Whitcomb.  Ticket  AgeoU. 

391  Grand  Street.  Hyman  Werner,  Ticket  Agent.    Stations.  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty 

Street.  N.  R. 
NORFOLK.  VA..  10  Granby  Street.  Atlantic  Hotel.  Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Southe 
OMAHA.  NEB.,  604-6  First  National  Bank  Building,  J.  0.  BuRCH.  Traveling  Passenger  J 
PARKERSBURG.  W.  VA. .  C.  W.  Allen.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA.  8^  Chestnut  Street.  Bernard  Ashbt,  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  D.  Gladding.  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E. 

Cor.  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  0.  E.  Waters.  Ticket  Agent.    1005  Chestnut  Street.  Raymond  4  Whitcomb.  Ticket  Agents. 

3962  Market  Street.  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.     609  South  3d  Street  and  1146  North  2d  Street.  M.  Rosenbaum, 

Ticket  Agent.    Station.  Cor.  Mth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  W.  W.  Baekey.  Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  315  Park  Building.  E.  D.  Smith.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  GEO.  A.  Oer.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

Cor.  6th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street,  E.  D.  Stelnman.  City  Ticket  Agent.    606  Smithfield  Street.  J.  V.  MCCORMICK.  Ticket 

Agent.     Station.  Cor.  Smithfield  and  Water  Streets.  S.  J.  Hutchison.  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY.  OHIO.  T.  B.  TucKEE.  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. ,  Room  1,  Hobart  Building.  PETER  Harvey.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILL..  N.  J.  Neer.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 

ST.  LOUIS.   B.  4  O.  S.-W..  6th  and  Olive  Streets.  F.  D.  Gilderbleeve.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  H.  O.  Steven- 
son. City   Passenger  Agent;  L.  L.  Horning.  City   Ticket   Agent;    F.   W.   AMICK.  Station  Passenger  Agent;  L.  G.  Paul. 

Tr.-iveling  Passenger  Agent. 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN..  R.  O.  Haase.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO.  A.  J.  Bell.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES.  IND..  W.  P.  ToWNBEND.   Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. .  701 16th  Street.  N,  W.  Oor.  New  Vork  Avenue.  S.  B.  Heqe.  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  P.  Meebill. 

Ticket  Agent.  619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H.  R.  HowsER.  Ticket  Agent.    Station.  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  0  Street  E.  DuFOUR. 

Ticket  Agent. 

on.  T.  C.  Burke.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

venue  Station.  J.  E.  Hitch.  Ticket  Agent.    Market  Street  Station,  W.  Fulton.  Ticket 

Agent.     H.  A.  Miller.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
WINCHESTER.  VA..  T.  B.  PattoN.  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO.  James  Aiken.  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO.  JAS.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS.  Baltimore  Export  4  Impoet  Co..  Limited.  23.  24  and  26  Billiter  Street.  London.  E.  C;  21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool.  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B,  4  O.  may  be  obtained  at 
TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

o.  W.   BASSETT.  General  Passenger  Agent.  B.  N.  AUSTIN.  General  Passenlter  Agent. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East.  Baltimore.  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  "West.  Chicago 

D.  B.   MARTIN,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic,  O.  P.  McCARTY,  General  Passenger  Agent. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R..  Baltimore.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  S.-'W.  R.  R..  Cincinnati. 
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NIDWIINTER    EXCURSIONS 


Washington  and  Baltimore 

January  21 — February  18 
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McKeesport,  Pa. 
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Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

7.35 

Dunbar,  Pa. 
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Pittsburg.  Pa.  . 
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Eveison.  Pa. 
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Folburg,  Pa. 
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Washington.  Pa. 
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Galllpolls,  O. 

.     .     12..iO 

Wlieeling,  W.  Va 

10 

00 

From  all  other  Points  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  east  of 
the  Ohio  River  and  west  of  Washington  Junction,  tickets  will 
be  on  sale  on  above  dates  to 


WASHINGTON 

at   Correspondingly    Low    Rates 

SLL    TICKETS    GOOD    TEN    DSYS 


Including    Date   of   Sale 


Royal  Blue  Line 


%\V  TOURS 


BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK 


WaSHINGTON 


January   .  .  5.  1904  March  .  .     .     11.  1904 

January   .  29.  1904  March  .  .     .    2S.  1904 

February  .  12.  1904  April  ,8.  1904 

February  .  26.  1904  April  22,  1904 


$25 

Boston 


$18 

New  Yorl 


COVERS  EVERY  EXPENSE;  EACH  TOUR  OCCUPYING 
ONE  WEEK  TICKETS  PERMIT  OF  LONGER  STAY  IN 
WASHINGTON,  AND  ALLOW  STOP-OVER  IN  NEW  YORK 
RETURNING 


Royal  Blue  Line 


'ERSONALLY    *T*/^T    Til     Q 
CONDUCTED        X    VJ  yj  M\.\D 


MSES     INCLUDEC 


Battlefield  of  Gettysburg 
and  Washington 


FROM  BOSTON , 
FROM  NEW  YORK 


Personally     Conducted 
All     Expenses     Included 


DETAILS    LATER 


Royal  Blue  Line 


TOURS 


NEW  YORK    and    PHILADELPHIA 
CHESTER   and    WILIMINOTON 


Washington 


$12  From   NEW  YORK 
$    9  From  PHILADELPHIA 
$    9  From  WILMINGTON 
$    9  From  CHESTER 


904 


M^a/ch"^^. 

COVERS    EVERY    EXPENSE.    INCLUDING 

TRANSFERS 


RETURN     ON 


I  PHILADELPHK 


DUND  TRIP.  MEALS  EN  ROUTE, 
WO  DAYS'  BOARD  AT  FIRST-CLASS 
JGTON.       TICKETS  ARE   GOOD   FOR 

IT     STOP-OVERS     AT      BALTIMORE 


Florida  Tours 


TUESDAYS 

JANUARY  =  26 
FEBRUARY  =  9 
MARCH   =   =   =      8 

1904 

FROM 

New  YorR       Philadelphia 

Baltimore  Pittsburg 

...Wheeling... 

VERY    LOW    RATES 


Baltimore   <S   Ohio   R.  R. 


The  beautiful  engraved  portrait  of  the  Stuart  "Washington"  on  the  coVer 
of  the  'Baltimore  O  Ohio  "Guide  to  Washington"  is  alone  toorth  more  than 
the  price  of  the  book.         jtjtjt^jt^jtjt^^ 


THE  Glide  to  Washington 

Published  by  Ihe  Passenger  Oeparlment  o!  Ihe 
BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    R.  R. 

Beauliiul,  artistic  and  practical.  Every  place  of  interest  fully 
illustrated.  The  covers  engraved  and  printed  from  steel  plate  by 
John  A.  Lowell  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  portrait  of  Washington  taken 
from  the  original  by  Stuart,  owned  by  Boston  Art  Museum. 
Can  be  obtained  from  principal  Ticket  Agents  for  ten  (10)  cents, 
or  will  be  sent  by  mail  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico  on  receipt  of  fifteen  (15)  cents  in 
stamps. 


D.    B.   MARTIN, 


BALTIMORE, 


C.   W.   BASSETT, 
RAL    PASSENGER   AGENT,    LINES    EAST. 
BALTIMORE    &   OHIO   RAILROAD. 
BALTIMORE.    MD. 


B.   N.   AUSTIN, 

GENERAL    PASSENGER  AGENT,    LINES   WEST. 

BALTIMORE    i  OHIO   RAILROAD. 

CHICAGO.    ILL. 


a 

MONTHLY 
BOOK 
OF 
TRaVEL 


THE  Book  of  the  Royal  Blue 

Published  by  Ihe  Passenger  DeparlmenI  of  Ihe 
BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    R.  R. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  address  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  or  Mexico  for  fifty  (50)  cents  per  annum. 
Complete  volumes  will  be  bound  and  returned,  ex- 
press paid,  for  75  cents;  missing  numbers  supplied 
when  possible,  free. 


D.   B.   IVIARTIN, 

ANAGER    PASSENGER   TRAFFIC. 
BALTIMORE    &   OHIO    I 


The  January   number  Will   be  a  Midwinter   number. 


,^^.. 
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Every  Hour  on  the  Hour 

BETWEEN 

Baltimore  and  Washington 

WEEK   DAYS 

fr«m  BaHlmore 

f-^oni  Washington 

One   at     8  a.  m. 

One  at     7  a.  m. 

One   at     9  a.  m. 

One  at     8  a.  m. 

One  at  10  a.  m. 
One  at  11   a.  m. 

One  at     9  a.  m. 
One  at   10  a.  m. 
One  at   11   a.  m. 

One  at  12  noon 

One  at  12  noon 

One  at      1   p.  m. 

One  at      1   p.  m. 

One  at     2  p.  m. 

One  at     2  p.  m. 

One  at     3  p.  m. 
One  at     4  p.  m. 

One  at     3  p.  m. 
One  at     4  p.  m. 
One  at     5  p.  m. 

One  at     5  p.  m. 

One  at     6  p.  m. 

One  at     6  p.  m. 

One  at     7  p.  m. 

One  at     7  p.  m. 

One  at     8  p.  m. 

And   16  Others 

And   15  Others 

Mostly  45  and  50  m 

inute  trains 

i^^^^ 
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1  KAiNbrUK  i  A  1  iUiN    EXHIBIT 
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lALTIMORE,      1Q04 
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The  NATION'S  Highway 

TO 

St.  Louis 

AND  THE 

AVorld's  Fair 

MAGNIFICENT    THROUGH 

Vestibuled  Train  Service 


NewYork  ^  Philadelphia 

Baltimore  »  Washington 

Pittsburg  X  Cleveland 

Wheeling  »  Columbus 


Cincinnati 


Dining  Car  Service  Wot  Outclassed  Anywhere 


From  Baltimore  ITernld. 
READY  FOR  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


News    Items. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  issue  an 
elaborate  World's  Fair  Folder  on  the  first  of  the 
year,  giving  full  information,  with  illustrations,  of 
the  great  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St. 
Louis.  All  ticket  offices  on  the  entire  system  will 
be  furnished  with  details  concerning  the  route  to 
St.  Louis,  with  advance  information  concerning 
hotels  and  boarding  houses. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  the  original  line  from 
the  East  to  St.  Louis.  Early  in  1827  the  founders 
wished  to  connect  Baltimore  and  the  seaboard,  by 
the  most  direct  line  westward,  with  St.  Louis  on 
the  Mississippi.  From  Baltimore  to  Cumberland 
the  line  followed  the  old  national  pike ;  then  a  direct 
line  was  built  to  Parkersburg  on  the  Ohio  River; 
other  companies  built  lines  from  Parkersburg  direct 
to  St.  Louis  and  from  Baltimore  to  New  York, 
and  now  all  of  these  lines  have  merged  into  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  System,  which  forms  the  most 
direct  route  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

Solid  vestibule  trains  run  daily  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore, Washington,  Pittsburg  and 
Columbus  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 


The  popular  demand,  "Pay  for  what  you  get  and 
get  it  when  you  want  it."  induced  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  to  install,  some  four  years  ago, 
a  la  carte  service  on  dining  cars  to  supersede  table 
d'hote.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  instances 
the  a  la  carte  service  is  used  throughout  the  system, 
affording  the  traveler  an  opportunity  of  getting 
something  to  eat  without  paying  for  more  than  he 
wants.  In  these  palatial  cars,  the  coach,  as  well  as 
the  Pullman  passenger,  can  sit  down  to  an  immac- 
ulate table,  receive  the  attention  of  the  best  trained 
waiters,  and  secure,  for  the  small  sum  of  twenty-five 
cents,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bit  of  toast  or  sandwich. 
He  pays  the  usual  price  of  ten  cents  for  the  coffee, 
ten  cents  for  a  sandwich  and  five  cents  for  the  best 
service  possible,  surrounding  himself  with  an  ap- 
petizing atmosphere,  and  has  the  attention  of  the 
most  skilled  waiters. 

This  is  infinitely  better  than  hurrying  from  the 
train  to  a  lunch  counter,  or  having  your  coffee  and 
sandwich  brought  to  you  at  your  seat,  submitting 
yourself  to  the  annoyance  of  various  acrobatic  feats 
which  necessarily  accompany  such  a  performance. 


Baltimore  6  Ohio  R.  R. 

ROYAL   BLUE   LINE 

1904 

TOURS 

TO 

Washington 

1904 

UNDER     PERSONAL     ESCORT 
ALL      EXPENSES      INCLUDED 

Seven  =  Day  Tours 

From  BOSTON  $25 

January    5        February  12        March  11         April    8 
January  29        February  26        March  25        AprU  22 
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COMMUNION. 

HENRV    EDWARD    WARNER. 


SAY!  have  you  seen  the  bright  eyes  in  the  dew, 

The  blushing  wild  rose  in  the  lap  of  the  twilight, 
The  smile  of  the  trees,  and  the  heavenly  blue 
Of  violets  nodding  and  nodding  to  you  ? 


O,  say !  have  you  sat  where  the  gray  rocks  adorn 

The  breast  of  the  mountain,  God's  treasure-house  guarding, 
And  heard  the  soul-song  of  the  day  newly  born 
And  nurtured  in  love,  in  the  arms  of  the  morn? 

Ill 
O,  sayl  have  you  walked  where  the  forest  sprite  springs 

And  strews  smiling  flowers  to  w^elcome  your  coming. 
Or  harked  to  <he  flutter  of  myriad  wings 
Where  each  feathered  creature  its  rhapsodies  sings? 


O,  say!  has  your  soul  left  its  narrow  confines 

And  bounded  away  to  the  bidding  of  Nature, 
Or  fragrance  inhaled  from  the  life-giving  pines, 
Or  balsamed  its  grief  'neath  the  berry- hung  vines? 

V 
Go,  then,  where  bright  flow'rs  gem  the  emerald  sod. 
And  give,  for  a  moment,  thyself  to  contentment. 
And  there,  where  mayhap  no  profane  foot  hath  trod. 
Thy  soul,  in  sweet  peace,  may  commune  with  its  God. 


WORLD'S    FAIR    PALACE    OF    TRANSPORTATION 
AND  TRANSPORTATION  EXHIBIT. 


ERECTED  at  a  cost  of  1692,000.  dinifn- 
sions  559  by  1300  feet,  covering:;  an 
area  of  155  acres,  such  is  the  home 
of  transportation  exhibits  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition. 

This  mammoth  building  was  turned  over 
by  the  contractors  in  December,  and  the 
installation  of  products  of  man's  ingenuity 
in  the  creation  of  means  for  locomotion, 
brought  from  all  over  the  world,  will  be 
commenced  at  once. 

When  Louisiana  Territory  was  purchased 
from  France,  in  180.3,  the  methods  of  trans- 
portation were  principally  the  flatboat  and 
the  pack-horse;  to-day  the  same  territory 
has  65,000  miles  of  railway,  its  rivers  are 
traversed  by  great  fleets,  and  the  telegraph, 
t('k'|>hone  and  trolley  wires  are  weaving  a 
close  network  over  its  entire  surface. 

The  exhibits  in  the  Palace  of  Transpor- 
tation will  show  the  most  advanced  achieve- 
ments in  railway  building,  equipment,  main- 
tenance and  ojieration,  also  a  history  of  the 
railway  as  develc)]K'd  during  the  less  than  a 
century  of  its  existence  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  order  to  give  life  to  the  exhibits 
in  this  department  the  wheels  of  locomo- 
tives will  be  turned  by  compressed  air. 

A  grand  central  moving  feature  has  been 
provided,  which  will  attract  the  visitor  upon 
entering  this  gigantic  structure.  On  a  steel 
turntable,  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 


surrounding  exhibits,  will  be  a  locomotive 
weighing  over  200,000  ]i(nin<ls,  the  wheels 
revolving  at  great  s])ec(l,  tlic  i mutable  re- 
volving slowly,  while  olrctric  liciidlights,  on 
both  locomotive  and  tender,  will  throw 
beams  in  every  direction. 

This  moving  trophy  bears  the  legend, 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Twentieth  Century." 

Grouped  around  the  central  emblem  will 
be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  historical  jjresenta- 
tion,  by  originals  and  models,  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  locomotive,  the  car  and  the 
track;  on  the  other,  the  most  advanced 
designs  and  construction. 

During  the  Exposition  period  a  series  of 
laboratory  and  scientific  tests  of  the  action 
of  locomotives  will  be  made,  in  which  the 
latest  types  of  European  and  American  en- 
gines will  be  used.  These  tests  will  be 
thorough  and  international  in  character,  by 
reason  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  locomo- 
tives on  exhibition  and  the  attendance  and 
assistance  of  the  leading  mechanical  en- 
gineers of  the  world.  They  will  be  made 
additionally  attractive  by  running  a  loco- 
motive under  steam  (or  turning  the  wheels 
while  the  locomotive  is  stationary)  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  miles  per  hour  at  certain  times 
each  day. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  will 
be  that  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

.*\t  the  Columbian   Exposition,   Chicago, 


WORLD'S  FAIR   PALACE  OF   TRANSPORTATION. 


1S93,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Raih-oad  ex- 
hibit included  models  of  tlie  earlier  locomo- 
tives and  coaches  introduced  on  this,  the 
first  American  raihvay,  together  with  models 
and  complete  engines  showing  the  evolution 
of  the  locomotive  from  its  first  introduction, 
to  the  monster  engines  of  1S93.  This  mam- 
moth exhibit  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  and  in 
addition  will  show  the  latest  achievements 
in  locomotives  up  to  the  present  time.  This 
exhibit  will,  therefore,  be  both  historical 
and  instructive;  interesting  to  the  student 
and  the  practical  man  of  the  present  age. 

Electric  railroad  development  will  be 
represented  in  the  Transportation  Palace 
by  cars,  tracks,  etc.,  while  the  motors  and 
appliances  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Palace 
of  Electricity. 

Along  the  northern  line  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Exhibits  building,  traction  engines 
will  be  shown  in  operation  on  a  double 
track  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 

A  complete  exhibit  of  automobiles  will 
form  an  interesting  and  novel  feature  of  the 
Exposition.  The  best  makers  of  France, 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  will  compete 
with  American  manufacturers,  occupying  a 
vast  space  with  this  magnificent  display. 

During  the  last  decade  the  standing  of 
the  United  States  as  a  naval  and  marine 
power  has  received  recognition,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Although  known  as  an 
interior  city,  St.  Louis  is  the  greatest  mart 
on  one  of  the  greatest  waterways  in  the 
world,  and  these  facts  make  the  marine  and 
naval  exhibits  objects  of  domestic  pride  as 
well  as  foreign  study.  Peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  the  history  of  Mississippi  River 
navigation,  which  in  1904  will  be  graphic- 


ally illustrated.  The  marine  exhibits  of 
foreign  countries,  of  the  great  ocean  steam- 
ship lines,  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  of  all  the 
varied  minor  craft  of  the  world  will  lend 
variety  and  interest. 

While  the  naval  display  of  the  United 
States  will  be  made  in  the  Government 
building,  foreign  countries  will  make  inter- 
esting displays  of  naval  as  well  as  merchant 
vessels  and  marine  appliances  in  the  Palace 
of  Transportation. 

Recognizing  the  progress  made  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation, 
the  Exposition  has  offered  a  grand  prize  of 
$100,000  to  the  airship  which  shall  make 
the  best  record  over  a  prescribed  course 
marked  by  captive  balloons,  at  a  speed  of 
not  less  than  twenty  miles  an  hour.  A  num- 
ber of  aeronauts  will  compete  for  the  prize, 
and  dirigible  balloons,  airships  of  other  de- 
signs and  aeroplanes  will  be  entered  for  the 
grand  contest.  There  are  other  prizes  for 
balloon  racing  and  contests  of  various  kinds, 
to  the  amount  of  $50,000,  and  as  prizes  are 
offered  for  achievement  only,  the  widest 
range  possible  is  given  to  contestants  so  far 
as  method  is  concerned. 

The  amusement  attraction  feature  has 
been  entirely  ignored,  and  serious  work  only 
encouraged. 

This  great  aeronautic  contest  will  be  an- 
other epoch-making  event,  and  will  have  a 
tremendous  effect  upon  the  arts,  both  of 
peace  and  war. 

Applications  for  space  in  the  Palace  of 
Transportation  exceeded  the  amount  of 
space  at  the  command  of  the  department 
by  50  per  cent  on  November  1,  and  appli- 
cations still  coming  in  indicate  that  con- 
struction of  an  annex  will  be  necessary. 


DR.   COMMON    SENSE— PHYSICIAN. 

BY   J.   W.    FOLEY. 

ilN'T  no  healer  kin  treat  me  like  Dr.  Common  Sense; 
\_  Never  been  t'  college,  'side  fr'm  his  experience. 

All  th'  while  I've  knowed  him,  never  give  a  single  dost 
O'  physic,  yit  he  alius  hits  my  ailments  mighty  clost! 
Springtimes,  when  my  appetite  keeps  growin'  less  and  less, 
Diagnoses  my  disease  as  jes'  plain  laziness! 

Never  brings  no  pill-box  when  he  drops  in  t'  see  me; 

Says  th'  drugless  treatment  is  his  speciaZity. 

H'ists  th'  winders  up  an'  says  the's  nothin'  like  fresh  air. 
That's  th'  medicine  'at  God  Almighty  made  t'  spare. 

Treats  my  yellow  janders  by  the  exercisin'  plan. 

Says  my  flesh  is  flabby  an'  I'm  only  half  a  man! 

Says  th'  ain't  no  kind  o'  blues  on  airth  but  hev  t'  yield 

T'  good,  long  tramps  upon  th'  hills,  an'  plowin'  in  th'  field. 

Says  my  liver  gits  fr'm  me  th'  tendency  t'  shirk; 

Nothin'  half  as  good  fer  it  as  turnin'  in  t'  work! 
Recommends  th'  wash-board  er  th'  ironin'-board  as  good 
Fer  what  my  darter,  Mollie,  calls  "a  sense  o'  lassitude." 

Laughs  at  Ma's  "insomnia,"  an'  says  it's  bosh  an'  stuff; 
Never  found  it  hard  t'  sleep  if  he  was  tired  enough. 
"Git  out  in  th'  air,"  he  says,  "an'  give  yer  lungs  a  breath 

'Stid  o'  wearin'  corsets  'at  are  squeezin'  'em  t'  death." 
Ain't  no  medicine  he  knows — an'  he  knows  two  er  three — 
'At  makes  ye  brisk  an'  lively  if  ye  got  no  energy ! 

Wrote  me  a  perscription  fer  John's  tendency  t'  lark: 
"In  th'  field  by  daylight;  work;  then  in  his  bed  by  dark; 
Take  it  six  days  in  th'  week,  till  harvestin'  is  done!" 
Never  see  a  medicine  that  cured  like  that-a'  one. 
Wouldn't  take  no  pay  fer  it;  but  tol'  me,  middlin'  gruff: 
"Guess  we'll  make  a  man  o'  John,  an'  that  is  pay  enough  I" 

Ain't  no  healer  kin  treat  me  like  Dr.  Common  Sense; 

Ain't  got  no  diploma,  'side  fr'm  his  experience. 
"Half  th'  troubles  'at  I've  seen" — an'  he's  seen  one  er  two- 
"Comes,"  he  says,  "fr'm  people  havin'  not  enough  t'  do!" 

Says  his  only  medicines  is  sunshine,  work  an'  air; 

God  Almighty  made  'em,  an'  he  made  'em  all  t'  spare! 


THE    FOOTSTEPS    OF    REVOLUTION. 


BY   ELIHU 


WHEN  George  the  Third  began  the  war 
for  the  conquest  of  the  great  West  in 
1755,  he  inaugurated  that  concaten- 
ation of  events  that  ended  in  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Thirteen  American  Colonies. 
This  corollary  of  circumstances  is  known 
to  all  students  of  American  history.  The 
discovery  of  the  trail,  in  which  lie  the 
footsteps  of  revolution,  is  instructive  and 
interesting.  When,  in  April,  1755,  the  sL\ 
governors  of  the  colonies  of  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  at  Alex- 
andria, Virginia,  met  and  passed  that 
resolution  reflecting  on  the  readiness  of 
the  American  colonies  to  furnish  supplies 
for  the  French  and  Indian  war,  they,  it  is 
accepted  as  history,  made  the  first  footprint 
of  revolution.  The  next  step  was  the 
immediate  and  indignant  protest  of  the 
Virginians  against  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. 

But  what  seer  saw  first  the  dawn  of  com- 
ing revolution  which  was  to  burst  from  the 
horizon  of  American  courage? 

In  the  little  town  of  Annapolis,  in  Mary- 
land, then  far  from  a  thousand  inhabitants, 
yet  the  center  of  a  refined  and  cultivated 
society,  with  wealth,  learning  and  com- 
merce enjoyed  in  an  ample  degree  by  its 
inhabitants,  lived  a  man  who,  amid  a  coterie 
of  distinguished  lawyers,  which  named  in 
its  body  Thomas  Johnson,  Samuel  Chase, 
Charles  Carroll  and  William  Paca,  stood, 
without  question,  as  the  most  learned  and 
capable  of  them  all.  From  the  moment  of 
the  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  that  Eng- 
land could  and  would  tax  the  colonies  re- 
gardless of  their  consent,  and  without  their 
representation  in  Parliament,  alarm  spread 
throughout  the  colonies.  Its  beginnings  are 
lost  in  the  sectional  pride  of  historians,  who 
appeared  more  desirous  of  lauding  the  deeds 
of  their  respective  commonwealths  than  in 
searching  the  sources  of  history  and  letting 
its  flood  of  light  discover  to  the  public  the 
path  of  truth. 

The  Virginians  were  first  to  repudiate  the 
doctrine  of  taxation  without  consent,  and 
Maryland  was  initiatory  in  its  warning  note 
of  the  consequences  of  such  an  act.     In  the 


third  volume  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Maga- 
zine of  History  and  Biography,"  page  144, 
is  a  letter  written  in  1755  by  Daniel  Dulany, 
of  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  which  this  par- 
agraph occurs: 

"We  have  been  told  that  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament will  soon  be  made  to  tax  the  Colo- 
nies for  the  support  of  an  American  war. 
If  the  dispute  is  to  be  continued,  and  our 
Mother  Country  does  expect  that  we  should 
bear  our  part  of  the  burthen,  which,  indeed, 
seems  reasonable,  such  an  Act  seems  neces- 
sary, but  so  many  things  are  to  be  considered 
in  making  a  regulation  of  this  sort  just  and 
effectual,  that  I  dread  the  caiiseqtwnce  of  the 
Parliavient's  undertaking  it.  The  circum- 
stances of  many  of  the  Colonies  are  not 
sufficiently  understood,  and  bow  they  can 
be  properly  represented  till  we  have  an  inti- 
mation that  such  a  representation  would  be 
proper,  I  don't  know." 

Ten  years  later,  when  the  Stamp  Act  was 
a  law  of  Parliament,  Dulany  was  found  with 
more  decisive  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and 
in  a  pamphlet  of  historic  greatness  and  legal 
profundity,  came  clearly  and  boldly  out 
against  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  tax 
the  colonies  without  their  consent.  The 
essay  was  entitled,  "Considerations"  why 
Parliament  should  not  tax  the  American 
colonies.  This  pamphlet,  printed  first  in 
Annapolis,  then  in  Virginia,  and,  finally,  in 
London  in  1766,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  and  from  Dulany's  Considerations 
the  great  commoner  drew  his  arguments 
with  which  he  defended  America  in  Parlia- 
ment in  1766,  and  whose  labors  resulted  in 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

Dulany,  the  most  distinguished  and  ablest 
lawyer  of  the  colonies,  "the  Camden  of 
America,"  as  he  was  toasted  in  Philadelphia 
in  1766,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
is  almost  unknown  to  the  average  student 
of  American  history.  His  career,  his  abil- 
ity, and  the  obscurity  that  has  clouded  his 
colossal  character,  are  interesting  studies. 
That  obscurity  arose  from  the  fact  that,  when 
the  throes  of  revolution  came,  it  cast  him 
aside  as  wreckage  in  the  way  of  the  tempest 
of  successful  insurrection.  He  believed  that 
the  proper  appeal  to  Great  Britain  was  not 
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by  arms,  but  by  the  voice  of  reason  and 
filial  affection  that  had  won  the  contest  of 
1766.  The  current  was  against  a  peaceable 
solution,  and,  in  the  storm  of  revolution,  the 
halo  of  his  distinguished  abilities  set,  and 
other  stars  rose  in  the  galaxy  of  Maryland 
history — Carroll,  Chase,  Stone,  Johnson, 
Paca,  Smallwood  and  Howard,  leaders  of 
rebellion.  Dulany  never  abated  from  his 
position  that  Great  Britain  had  no  right  to 
tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent,  nor 
does  history  disclose  one  act  of  resistance 
to  the  authorities  of  the  colonies,  nor  one 
grain  of  comfort  offered  to  their  enemies, 
yet,  because  he  was  not  in  favor  of  armed 
revolution,  his  expulsion  from  the  State  was 
demanded,  he  became  a  fugitive  in  England, 
his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  made 
an  exile  from  the  land  whose  cause  he  had 
successfully  defended,  and  whose  fame  he 
had  enhanced  by  the  unequaled  talents  of 
his  remarkable  intellect.  After  the  Revo- 
lution, Mr.  Dulany  returned  to  Baltimore, 
but  a  new  era  had  come  and  new  ideas  pre- 
vailed, and  new  men  were  in  the  forefront 
to  put  them  in  execution,  and  the  "Camden 
of  America"  never  recovered  his  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  people. 

This  letter  of  Mr.  DulaiiN  's,  ili^i  -Ives  his 
dread  foreljotlini^'s  of  tlic  r(iii^(i|iii'ih  I's  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  conl])l•llill^•  ilic  ccilonies 
to  pay  taxes  without  their  consent,  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Acadians,  or 
French  Neutrals,  as  they  were  called  in  those 
days,  and  this  throws  some  light  on  the  stirring 
events  in  which  the  American  forefathers 
lived  in  this  epoch  of  their  history: 

"Our  (Maryland's)  proportion  (of  Aca- 
dians) being  nine  hundred,  are  already  ar- 
rived at  this  place  (Annapolis,  at  which 
they  arrived  about  December  1,  1755)  and 
have  almost  eat  us  up.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  these  people,  God  knows!  They  in- 
sist on  being  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  It 
was  proposed  to  them  to  sign  indentures  for 
a  short  term,  which  they  have  refused.  As 
there  is  no  provisions  for  them,  they  have 
been  supported  by  private  subscriptions. 
Political  considerations  may  make  this  a 
prudent  step,  for  anything  I  know,  and,  per- 
haps, their  behavior  may  have  deservedly 
brought  their  sufferings  upon  them;  but 
'tis  impossible  not  to  compassionate  their 
distress." 

This  was  indeed  true,  for  it  is  of  record 
in  the  ancient  annals  of  the  Council  pro- 
ceedings of  Annapolis  that  Daniel  Dulany 
and  Mr.  Steuart,  two  citizens  of  Annapolis, 


personally  took  up  a  subscription  in  behalf 
of  the  suS'ering  Acadians,  and  turned 
the  money  over  to  the  city  authorities  to 
distribute. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  of  the  people  of 
Maryland  to  unequal  taxation  was  further 
shown  in  1758,  when  they  refused  to  make 
any  provision  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  French  and  Indians.  This  did  not  come 
from  disloyalty  nor  niggardliness,  but 
from  the  heroic  determination  of  the  colonial 
Marylanders,  a  spirit  that  always  animated 
the  Freemen  of  Maryland,  to  submit  to  no 
unjust  taxation.  The  Lower  House,  com- 
posed of  delegates  elected  by  the  Freemen 
of  the  province,  passed  a  bill  to  give  the  King 
large  aids  to  carry  on  the  war,  but  this  re- 
c)uired  the  rich  officeholders  of  the  province 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  new  taxation.  The 
Upper  House,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Pro- 
prietary, and  composed  largely  of  the  very 
rich  officials  whose  splendid  incomes  from 
fees  were  attacked,  refused  to  pass  the  bill. 
The  Freemen  determined  that  their  con- 
stituents should  not  bear  the  chief  burden 
of  taxation,  and  declined  to  pass  any  bill  to 
carry  on  the  war  at  that  session.  Lord 
Loudoun,  the  King's  lieutenant  in  America, 
"declared  that  it  was  the  only  province  that 
had  refused  the  King  supplies."  Later, 
there  was  an  agreement  between  the  two 
Houses  and  a  large  donation  was  made  to 
the  King's  cause.  When  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin went  to  England  as  the  representative  of 
Pennsylvania  against  the  Stamp  Act  in  1766, 
and  was  urging  its  repeal  before  a  committee 
of  Parliament,  the  conduct  of  Maryland  was 
attacked,  and  indeed  Maryland's  action  in 
1758  is  given  as  one  of  tlie  causes  of  the 
Stamp  Act  and  its  kindred  legislation,  so 
that  the  province  was  a  potential  force  in 
bringing  on  the  American  Revolution.  Dr. 
Franklin  wisely  defended  the  loyalty  of 
Maryland  to  the  King  and  country,  by  ex- 
plaining that  the  refusal  was  the  result  of  its 
constitution,  the  composition  of  its  Legisla- 
ture, and  a  difference  between  the  two 
Houses.  These  were  facts;  but  beneath 
these  statements  was  the  greater  fact  that 
the  Freemen  of  Maryland  did  not  intend,  at 
any  cost,  to  submit  to  unjust  and  unequal 
taxation. 

Popular  favor,  proverbially  fickle,  in  Dan- 
iel Dulany's  career  had  one  natural  cause 
that  led,  though  not  justly,  to  the  temporary 
eclipse  of  his  brilliant  reputation.  In  1770, 
Governor  Robert  Eden,  of  Maryland,  when 
the  Legislature  had  failed  to  pass  a  fee  bill 
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for  the  support  of  the  provincial  officers, 
on  account  of  the  disagreement  between  the 
two  Houses  on  a  new  rate  of  fees,  issued  a 
proclamation  establishing  the  fees.  The 
Lower  House  desired  to  reduce  the  fees  of 
the  officials — the  Upper  House  refused  to 
agree.  Hence,  no  bill  was  passed.  Gov- 
ernor Eden's  action  was  resented  as  an 
attempt  to  tax  the  jieople  without  their 
consent.  It  led  to  a  bitter  contest,  which 
lasted  three  years,  and  when  the  final  appeal 
was  made  to  the  people  in  1773,  a  Legisla- 
ture, without  one  single  supporter  of  the 
Governor,  was  elected.  Daniel  Dulany  de- 
fended Governor  Eden's  course,  and  this 
led  to  the  famous  correspondence  between 
Dulany  and  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton, 


under  the  respective  titles  of  "  Antilon"  and 
"First  Citizen.  '  As  the  smoke  of  this  con- 
flict was  ending  the  roar  of  revolution  was 
heard  advancing,  and,  in  the  tempestuous 
times  that  ensued,  the  career  of  the  great 
commoner  of  America  was  shipwrecked. 

Posterity  has  awakened  to  the  greatness 
of  this  distinguished  character,  and  Con- 
gress has  directed  that  a  suitable  tablet  to 
his  memory  be  set  up  in  the  Naval  Academy, 
on  the  site  of  the  home-place  of  that  Amer- 
ican statesman  who  furnished  that  British 
statesman  who  advocated  our  cause,  the 
weapons  with  which  he  successfully  de- 
fended American  rights  in  the  British 
Parliament  in  1766,  when  the  first  Stamp 
Act  was  repealed. 


OFF    ON    THE    ROYAL    BLUE. 


BY   MRS.  FINDLEY   BRADEN. 


rUST  married  and  not  a  soul  knows  it. 
And  leaving  the  city  on  time! 
Well,  grandpa  will  scold,  but  here  goes  it! 

Eloping  was  never  a  crime. 
Dear  Lester  is  poor,  but  ambitious, 

Exactly  the  man  to  succeed; 
While  I'm  not  at  all  avaricious. 
So  never  in  vain  could  love  plead. 

Oh,  Lester  is  noble  and  handsome 

And  has  such  a  rare  winning  smile. 
That  I  am  content,  though  a  Ransome, 

To  follow  him  many  a  mile. 
Why,  we  two  are  bound  to  be  happy. 

If  sharing  whatever  may  come; 
Friends  say  love  is  obsolete,  sappy— 

Of  course  it  may  seem  so  to  some. 


And  what  did  we  care  for  a  wedding, 

With  all  of  my  set  looking  on? 
They  know  that  I  jilted  Jack  Gedding — 

Zoe  Ross  will  be  glad  I  am  gone. 
I  know  I  am  best  loved  by  Lester 

And  oh,  I  so  dearly  love  him! 
Well,  time  is  the  great  marriage  tester 

And  even  bright  eyes  must  grow  dim. 

Here  goes  for  a  life  of  surprises, 

'Twill  really  be  fun  to  be  poor; 
We'll  thrive,  as  my  glad  heart 

Yet  I  could  be  strong  to  endure. 
In  face  of  all  mean  opposition. 

In  spite  of  what  grandpa  may  do, 
We're  off  on  our  own  sweet  volition, 

We're  off  on  the  fast  Roval  Blue. 


H  page  of  QIarncr, 
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H  jMcniory. 

H,  sweetheart  mine,  dost  thou  remember,  love. 
How  in    he  mazes  of  the  dance  we'd  move 

In  younger  days? 
Thy  face  was  fairer  than  a  Venus  face, 
And  now,  the'  grayed  with  years,  I  mind  thy  grace 

And  winsome  ways. 

'Twas  in  the  sinuous  dance  I  met  thee  first; 
In  subtler  courtship,  love,  I  was  not  versed 

When  we  were  young; 
But  as  I  held  thee  in  my  trembling  arms 
Methought  nowhere  could  man  ere  find  such  charms. 

All  maids  among. 

And  now,  sweetheart,  we've  braved  the  storms  of  years 
Both  hand  in  hand,  and  shared  our  hopes  and  fears 

Through  good  or  ill; 
And  as  I  gaze  into  thy  fading  eyes 
I  see  the  secret  of  a  paradise — 

My  sweetheart  still ! 


Charcoal  Gph's  pbilosopbies. 

Dey  am  some  people  in  dc  worl'  dat  'ud  ruddah  work  on  a  dray  dan  drive  a  foah- 
in-han',  an'  yo'  mos'  alius  fin'  dat  human  ambition  reaches  hit's  level. 

Wen  yo'  heah  a  man  holler  amen  !ak  he  gwine  t'  bus'  de  roof,  hit  am  suttiny  mouty 
hahd  t'  reco'nize  de  voice  ob  de  man  dat  beat  yo'  in  a  mewl  trade  las'  week. 

Wen  a  man  'gin  t'  go  up  hill  he  fin'  a  mouty  lot  ob  people  frowin'  mountains  in 
de  way;  but  wen  he  staht  down  de  hull  worl'  stan'  back  an'  gib  him  de  road. 

De  sun  ob  life  am  mos'  ginnally  shinin'  high  in  de  sky,  but  dey  am  some  people  so 
contrary  built  dat  dey  keep  on  carryin'  dey  iniibrellers. 

Hit  am  a  bad  sign  w'en  de  deacon  passin'  de  collection  plate  keep  lettin'  his  thumb 
slip  so  fah  down  on  de  inside — hit  suahly  am ! 

Now  yo'  jess  take  s'posin'  a  turkey,  an'  yo' jess  take  s'posin'  a  dahk  night,  an'  yo' 
jess  take  s'posin'  a  hungry  coon — what's  de  answer? 

Dey  am  some  men  in  de  worl'  dat  got  mo'  money  dan  dey  can  span',  an'  den  agin, 
dey  am  some  men  in  de  worl'  dat  got  de  ability  t'  spen'  mo'  dan  dey  kin  git. 

— llcnrji  Edward  Warner. 

fF.DiroK's  NoTK.— Mr.  Warner,  who  is  the  Pri-sidrtit  nf  the  Americnii  Press  Iliuimrists'  Association,  possesses  a 
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^YE,  toward  the  heart  of  the  one  I  love, 
Ev.er  and  ever  the  clouds  and  ships — 
The  ships  on  the  sea  and  the  clouds  above — 
Point  to  her  lips; 

To  the  land  beyond. 

Over  the  hills  where  the  sun  goes  down,  Over  the  sea  where  the  mermaids  are, 

Silently  sail  the  rose-tipped  clouds,  My  treasure-ships  with  the  sun-kissed 

Ten  thousand  miles  from  the  fevered  sails 

town;  Go  voyaging  ever,  far  and  far; 

To  the  land  beyond.  To  the  land  beyond. 

The  ships  bear  treasure,  the  clouds  bear  love, 

For  love  is  the  rose-tipped  cloud,  dear  heart. 
And  the  ships  on  the  sea  and  the  clouds  above 
Are  sailing  forever  toward  you,  my  heart; 
Heart  of  my  heart, 
Sweetheart. 


I^onscnsc. 

Cbc  Ingenious  peter  piper. 

There  was  a  man  who  owned  a  mo,  his  name  was  Peter  Piper, 
And  every  time  he  washed  the  mo  he  viped  it  with  a  viper. 
One  day  some  ladies  sailed  to  him  across  the  bounding  billows, 
They  said,  '  We  want  to  buy  some  stuff  to  stuff  some  sofa  pillows." 
But  Peter  said,  "Alas!  alack!  I  ain't  got  any  nowhere 
Unless  I  go  and  catch  the  mo  and  cut  off  all  his  mohair." 

Cbc  Sad  Cow.  Che  Sassy  Child. 

There  once  was  a  fine  Jersey  cow,  My  teacher,  up  to  school,  is  named 
WTio  remarked,  "  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  Miss  Abagail  McCarty ; 

Ever  since  I  been  born  When  she  says  "Five  and  five  is  ten, 

I  ain't  had  any  horn?"  1  look  at  her  awhile  and  then 
We  replied,  "You're  a  muley,  so  now!"  I  say,  "Is  that  so,  smarty?" 

IVo  Individuality. 

"I  think,"  remarked  the  robin,  "that  'twould  grieve  you  somewhat,  too, 
If  every  time  you  laid  an  egg,  'twas  always  painted  blue." 

Indecision. 

Whenever  I  go  out  to  take  a  drink 

I  always  have  to  stop  awhile  and  think 

If  I  would  rather  have  some  Worcestershire, 

Petroleum,  or  liquid  glue,  or  ink. 

—Harry  P.  Tuhir. 


:nt  printing  office. 


THE    GOVERNMENT    PRINTING    OFFICE. 


LITTLE  moiv  tlian 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  li 
Washini;'toii,  stands  ; 


bldck.wlii.-hinvai-iiil.lycat.'lir.  theeyeof  the 
tra\cli  r  and  (>.iasi,,ii.  iiniiicdiate  inquiry  as 
to  wlial  "  ( ;o\vnnn.ail  liuilding"  it  is.  That 
tlic  (Government  is  the  proprietor  of  all  the 
bij;'  bnildings  of  Washington  is  taken  as  a 
mutter  of  course,  and  in  this  the  surmise  is 
correct,  as  the  structure  is  none  other  than 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Year  by  year  the  annual  appropriation 
for  (rovcrnnient  printing  has  increased,  until 
now  it  amounts  to  something  liki'  s(i,()(IO,- 
000.00.  A  greater  portion  of  this  amount 
is  expended  in  the  details  of  this  one  build- 
ing, and  yet  not  all  of  the  work  is  done  here. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said,  the  "Printing  Office" 
is  scatt.Mvd  a'll  over  \Vashinii1<.n. 

ISul  in  II,.'  bio-  Lnion  liuildin- on  Capitol 


Icrc.l.  It  is  here  where  all  l)ills  presented  in 
<  'onLii-css  are  put  into  type  and  reproduced; 
I  lie  (insus  reports;  the  Blue  Book,  giving 
ilii-  name  of  every  employe  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  comprn^aiion,  etc.;  the  legal 
printing,  such  as  tliai  o|  iln  (  '.,urt  of  Claims, 
Department  of  .Insiiic  and  Snpremc  Court; 
tin-  sci.'niilic  wnrl;  tiic  .\.-inli<al  Almanac; 
w.iik  (.r  111.-  <'..a-,f  .-in.l  ( 

Con-n-.. al    i;e.-..r.l; 

eiits,  designs,  trademai 
Official  Gazette  of  the 
countless  documents  of  t 
lhrri'p..rts  of  the  A-H.-ultura!   I).-|. 
III.,  spc-.-h.'s  .,r  ni.-inb,-r,  ,.{  (',,n-i- 
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u.n.i-.-il  pnl.iu-  print- 
iipiil.-t^  which  come 
t  -n|i.'i-\  ision. 
;  is  thi'  l)usiest  place 
sleeps.  It  is  a  mon- 
re  day  and  night  are 
toward  the  close  of  a 
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session  of  Congress,  Sundays  and  holidays 
are  counted  in  with  the  other  days  of  the 
week. 

Here  are  a  few  items  concerning  the 
building,  its  working  force,  and  what  is 
done: 

Eight  acres  of  floor  space. 

Six  acres  used  by  typographers. 
•     Seven  stories  liigli. 

Steel  vault  under  sidewalk  for  storing 
2,000,000  electrotypes. 

One  hundred  and  ten  printing  presses. 

Sixty-four  large  rotary  |ircss,.s  on  first 
floor,  with  capacity  of  1,100, OIH)  iiii|iris.si,,iis 
dailv,  using  30  tons  of  ])a per  and  l'.")0  pounds 
of  ink, 

Fiftv  thousand  pounds  of  14-point  tvpe; 
400,000  pounds  of  6,  8  and  10-point  type. 

Extensive  offices  and  part  of  folding  room 
on  second  fioor. 

jNlain  folding  room  on  third  floor,  employ- 
ing 750  persons. 

Bindery  on  fourth  floor,  employing  1,000 
persons, 

Thirty-tud  scwin-  nia.-liincs  in  Imidcvy 

Electrotypr  foinidry,  jdli  ccjiiipusint;-  nxjui 
and  press  rooms  on  seventh  floor. 

Ventilating  equipment  in  loft. 

Twelve  ventilating  fans  change  the  air 
every  seven  miinites. 

^Modern  window  and  floor  ventilators 
throughout. 

Electric  motors  in  use  wherever  practi- 
cable. 

Private  telephone  exchange;  eighty -two 
telephones. 

Fifteen  passenger  elevators. 

Automatic  elevators  for  forms  unaccom- 
panied. 

Four  compound  horizontal  engines. 

Eight  thou.sand  three  hundred  horse- 
power marine  boilers. 

Four  thousand  three  hundred  employes. 

Three  hundred  men  in  specification  divi- 
sion on  one  floor. 

Five  divisions  of  type  setters. 

Eighty-five  day  proofreaders. 

Forty-three  night  proofreaders. 

With  such  a  working  force  and  the  most 
modern  machinery  to  assist,  it  is  easier  to 
form  some  conception  as  to  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  service  is  rendered.  Every  l)ill 
in  Congress  must  be  printed  within  a  few 
hours  after  it  is  introduced,  and  be  ready 
for  the  opening  session  next  day.  During 
the  early  session  of  Congress  the  work  is 
unusually  heavy,  and  an  extra  force  at  night 


is  employed.  Some  idea  of  this  one  feature 
of  the  printing  is  thus  described: 

"Every  bill  which  becomes  a  law  is 
printed  six  times,  as  follows:  (1)  When  it  is 
introduced;  (2)  when  it  is  reported  back  to 
the  House  or  Senate  from  committee;  (3) 
when  it  is  pas-sed  by  ilic  House  in  which  it 
originated;  (4)  wImh  ii  i^  nfcrred  to  a  com- 
mittee in  die  otiiir  llon^(■;  (.V)  when  it  is 
again  repovlcd  onl  of  connniltr,.,  and  (6) 
wlicnil  ha.brrnpa.M.ll.vboil,  II., uses  and 
si-nrd  l,v  ihr  Sp.'akiT  of  thr  Uonsr  and  the 
riv.iilrni  of  ll„.  Senate  and  the  President  of 
ilic  Initcd  States,  Then  it  is  printed  on 
paicliniriii  connnonly  known  as  sheepskin, 
to  Iji'  lilcd  a  w  ay  in  the  archives  of  the  Secre- 
ta!\  of  Siaii  .  Of  every  pubhc  bill,  745 
copies  arc  iri|iiired  at  each  print,  and  of 
every  ])ri\aic  bill,  iiso  copies. 

"Durini:'  ilic  laM  (  'oiiuiv-,^  there  were  in- 
troduced N.i  !-'.">  Scn.i  I  c  bill^  and  resolutions, 
and  18,420  House  bills  and  resolutions,  of 
which  a  total  of  1,384  became  laws.  Some 
l)ills  do  not  contain  over  two  pages,  and 
sonic  have  as  many  as  600  pages.  The 
a\(iai;v  pension  bill  has  two  pages.  The 
bill  loi-  a  code  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  (iso  pages.  A  good  many  bills  are 
]irinlc(l  in  aibance,  in  anticipation  of  their 
]iassagc,  and  in  this  way  it  is  often  po.ssible 
to  send  to  llic  Capitol  a  i)riiited  bill  of  two 
to  five  pages  and  di'livcr  it  in  Congress 
within  five  minutes  fi-oni  tlie  time  the  tele- 
phone messag<'  gi\ing  insii-nctions  for  the 
printing  of  the  bill  is  i-cccixcd. 

"When  a  bill  is  print. 'd  to  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  only  one  printeil  copy  is 
made.  The  bill  is  printed  with  fourteen- 
point  type,  on  parchment,  each  sheet  being 
ten  and  one-half  in.li.'s  by  liff.'.ai  in.'hes  in 
dimensions,  and  .■inliellisln.l  liy  a  border  of 
two  light,  parallel  r.'.l  lin.'s.  Ihu  .me  page 
can  be  printed  at  a  time.  Four  Colt's 
Armory  Presses  are  used  in  this  work, 
with  a  one-half  horse-]50wer  motor  to  each 
press.  Prinfinii-  on  parclini.'iit  is  particular 
work,  aii.l  il  i-;  n.'.-.'-sai-y  t..  use  a  kind  of 
ink  that  will  ncniralizc  the  grease  in  the 
pai-chment," 

The  Congressional  Record  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  productions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  It  was  establi.shed 
in  1873,  and  tells  of  the  daily  doings  of  Con- 
gress. A  ])articular  feature  of  this  publica- 
tion is  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  contain  pic- 
tures or  photogra]ihs  of  any  kind.  No 
diagrams  or  maps  for  illustrating  purposes 
will  be  published    without  (he  approval  of 
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the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Printing.  Every  member  of  Congress  has 
the  privilege  of  making  such  changes  or 
additions  in  his  reported  remarks  as  may 
suit  him,  unless  it  be  a  reported  colloquy 
between  the  member  and  some  other  mem- 
ber; in  this  case  both  members  of  the  dis- 
cussion must  agree  to  the  change.  It  is  the 
custom,  when  a  member  makes  a  speech, 
for  him  to  recjuest  the  Official  Stenographer 
to  show  him  a  tyjjewritten  copy  of  his  notes 
early  in  the  evening  so  that  corrections  may 
be  made  in  it  before  the  copy  is  furnished  to 


the  printer.  Again,  later  in  the  night,  the 
member  is  furnished  with  a  proof  in  type, 
from  the  Printing  Office,  that  he  may  read 
it  again  before  the  record  is  printed. 

On  some  occasions  a  single  issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record  has  contained  nearly 
200  pages.  The  largest  issue  of  1903  was 
120  pages. 

Congressional  "speeches"  is  another  spe- 
cial feature,  one  press  alone  being  devoted 
to  this  work.  This  press  can  print,  fold  and 
bind  60,000  thirty-two  (32)  page  pamphlets 
a  day. 


THE   DAYS   THAT   ARE. 


JEROME   P.    FLEISHMAN. 


w 


HEN  I  was  young  I  used  to  write  about  the  "days  gone  by,  " 
And  in  my  verse  I  used  to  sling  full  many  a  love-sick  sigh ; 
1  used  to  write  about  the  "shady  dell"  and  "rippling  stream," 
And  yearn  in  four-line  spasms  for  the  olden  "love's  young  dream." 

I  used  to  pen  a  verse  or  two  about  the  "days  of  yore," 
And  sometimes  tell  about  the  love  that  "lives  for  evermore;" 
I'd  wander  into  "pastures  green"  and  many  "meadows  fair," 
And  chase  my  love-lorn  fancy  through  the  "scented  evening  air." 

A  "trysting  place"  I  sang  about,  and  told  of  "golden  hours," 
\Vhen,  "hand  in  hand,  we  used  to  roam  among  the  dew-kissed  flowers 
'  Imploring  eyes"  and  "glances  shy"  I  rang  in  good  and  free, 
And  wrote  in  metric  flights  of  "days  when  we  would  happy  be." 


Hut  now  no  longer  do  I  pine  for  "brooks"  and  "shady  dells," 
The  price  of  coal  is  soaring  and  the  gas  bill  daily  swells; 
I'm  married  to  the  girl  I  used  to  laud  up  to  the  skies, 
An<l  now  I  practice  trotting  every  time  the  baby  cries. 

The  pantry's  getting  empty,  and  the  poems  that  I  write 
Are  stickers  on  the  market,  where  they  pay  for  work  that's  bright 
The  ice  man  calls  for  money,  and  the  baker  does  the  same, 
And,  oh  I  my  life's  a  paradise — called  by  some  other  name. 

And  so  I've  quit  my  warbling,  and  have  settled  down  for  good, 
I  never  dwell  in  dreamland  now,  as  all  true  p()<ts  sIkuiM; 
'The  days  gone  by" — "the  golden  days" — 1  ^icnt  ilicni  from  afar 
For  I — I've  got  my  troubles  with  the  hustling  days  that  are! 


A   ROYAL  DINNER   ON  A  ROYAL   TRAIN 

DINNER 
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Turtle,  aux  Qoenbllbs-i                                      Bouillox,  en  Tasse 

Baked  .Savannah  Rivkh  Shad,  Maitre  de  Hotel 

Broiled  Live  Lohster.   Sah'ce  Tartare 
Roast  Yoin.i  Tirkey,  Oyster  Dressing 

Mas 

D  Potatoes                                                  Spinach  -with  Poached  Ego 
Cai^liflower                                                              Green  Peas 

Roast  Mallard  IIitok,  Fried  Hominy 

Roman  Punch 

Lettuce  and  Tomato  Salad.  French  Dressing 

Knglisb  Plum  Pudding,  Hard  or  Brandy  Sauce 

PUMPKIN   PIE 

Va> 

LI 

.A  Ice  Cream                                                                              Assorted  Cake 
Roquefort  Chee.se                                   Bent'S  Crackers 

Frd 

T 

Coffee                                                        Cognac 
MKALS    ONF    DOLLAR 
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•ear's  Menu  on  the  "Rayal  I.imiteil" 
he  Bnltimore  &  Ohio  RailroaJ. 

IN    THE    DINING    CAR. 


BY   STRICKLAND   W.   GILLILAN. 

r  DREAMED  I'd  delectably  dined  with  the  gods, 
[    Had  crammed  down  Olympian  fodder  in  wads; 
I  dreamed  I  had  quaffed  of  the  nectar  they  serve 
That  thrills  every  fiber  and  steels  every  nerve; 
But,  wakino-,  my  memory's  sweeter  by  far — 
I've  eaten  the  grub  in  a  dining  car! 

No  restaurant  meal  with  a  trunk  hinge  for  steak, 
No  coffee  like  that  which  the  Imicb  counters  make. 

No  bread  made  of  aliiiii.  un  Imiici-  of  grease. 

No  codfish  of  very  umvcciit  dnc^ise. 
No  flies  in  the  flapjacks  one's  hunger  to  bar — 
Nay,  none  of  these  things  in  the  dining  car. 

Instead,  there  are  biscuits  that  melt  in  your  mouth, 
Good  coffee  as  hot  as  July  in  the  South, 

Some  milk  that  is  neither  diluted  nor  blue, 

A  tenderloin  steak  you  can  really  chew. 
Some  French-fried  potatoes — that  cook  is  a  star 
Who  hustles  the  grub  in  the  dining  car! 

Some  kick  on  the  price  they  compel  you  to  pay — 

I've  figured  it  out  in  a  different  way; 

And  when  I've  been  starved  by  the  lunch  counter  crowd. 
Have  suffered  in  restaurants  smellfully  loud, 

I  feel  I  am  paying  too  little  by  far 

For  genuine  food  in  the  dining  car. 


THE   GREAT  AMERICAN   PEANUT. 


BV    R.  M.  CHESHIRE. 


AMERICANS  consume  more  than  six  mil- 
^  lion  bushels  of  peanuts  annually  at  a 
cost  of  over  $14,000,000,  and  one  can 
not  wonder  at  these  startling  figures  after  an 
investigation  in  the  very  heart  of  the  peanut 
industry  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  the  largest  peanut 
market  in  the  United  States,  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  world. 

The  extent  of  the  use  of  the  peanut  by  our 
people  can  better  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
remembered  that  this  heavy  annual  con- 
sumption does  not  form  a  part  of  the  regular 
articles  of  food.  They  are  eaten  at  odd 
times.  Furthermore,  to  this  $14,000,000 
may  be  added  nearly  $3,000,000  which  is 
saved  to  the  peanut  planter  in  the  use  of  the 
vine  as  food  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  the 
thousands  of  hogs  which  are  fattened  yearly 
on  the  peanuts  left  in  the  ground  after  har- 
vesting. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  peanut 
did  not  come  prominently  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  until  the  trying  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  boys  who  wore  the  blue  and 
the  boys  who  wore  the  gray  found  that  the 


peanut  section  was  the  best  place  in  the 
world  for  soldiers  who  were  short  of  rations, 
and  both  sides  frequently  found  themselves 
in  this  fix.  It  was  then  that  the  soldiers 
made  meals  of  the  "Virginia  goober,"  and 
felt  thankful  that  such  hunger-satisfying 
nuts  could  be  obtained  by  a  little  "foraging." 
From  those  troublous  and  trying  days  until 
the  present  time,  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
culture  of  the  peanut  has  been  almost  phe- 
nomenal ;  and  where  once  only  a  small  patch 
was  planted  in  peanuts,  there  are  now  acres 
— a  fifty-acre  peanut  farm  being  not  uncom- 
mon in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Florida  and  Louisiana,  but  with 
Virginia  far  in  the  lead,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality.  The  Virginia  running  variety 
is  the  most  widely  known  and  most  popular 
with  the  trade,  and  may  be  taken  as  the 
typical  American  peanut.  The  pods  are 
large  and  white,  and  will  weigh  about 
twenty-two  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  Vir- 
ginia bunch  is  almost  the  same  in  color  and 
size,  but  not  so  prolific.  Tennessee  pro- 
duces the   white   and  red,    and   are   both 
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excellent  nuts,  but  not  so  large  as  the  Vir- 


ginia 


North  Carolina  has  what  is  knowr 


the  African  variety,  and  botanists  have 
placed  the  first  and  natural  home  of  the 
peanut  in  Africa,  China  and  Japan;  but 
most  excellent  authority  gives  it  as  a  native 
of  Brazil.  The  kernel  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina nut  is  smaller  than  those  of  the  states 
named,  but  it  contains  more  oil  than  those 
of  other  varieties  and  has  a  most  pleasing 
taste.  Louisiana  finds  the  Spanish — a  small 
but  prolific  nut — best  suited  to  that  climate, 
and  large  quantities  are  grown.  The  "goo- 
ber grabblers"  of  Georgia  like  the  white  and 


grass  and  weeds,  there  is  little  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  cultivation  after  the  seeds  are 
placed  in  the  ground.  Most  planters  have 
adopted  the  "drill"  system,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion is  made  easy  with  plows  made  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  always  a  nip-and-tuck  race 
against  the  first  Jack  Frost  to  get  the  nuts 
out  of  the  ground  before  he  gets  in  his  work, 
for  a  biting  frost  injures  both  the  vine  for 
forage  and  the  nut  for  the  market.  Peanut 
farmers  have  a  plow  made  especially  for 
harvesting  the  crop.  The  plow  is  long  and 
keen,  and  goes  deep  into  the  soil,  to  prevent 
cutting  the  nuts,  and  as  the  vines  and  nuts 


A  PEANUT  FACTORY. 


red  nut,  the  same  as  are  grown  in  Tennessee, 
and  each  succeeding  year  shows  an  increase 
in  production. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  on  suitable 
soil  the  peanut  will  grow  in  any  latitude 
where  Indian  corn  will  thrive,  but  a  good 
crop  depends  entirely  on  the  climate — con- 
ditions which  are  found  on  the  Adantic  sea- 
board from  New  Jersey  southward,  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  as  far  north  as  southern 
Wisconsin,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  south  of 
the  Columbia  River.  In  Virginia's  peanut 
section,  and  it  is  a  very  extensive  one,  it  has 
been  found  that  where  the  land  is  properly 
prepared,  porous,  pulverized,  and  free  from 


are  made  loose  from  the  soil,  laborers  with 
pitchforks — some  of  them  in  Virginia  call 
them  "Tillmans" — remove  the  plants  or 
vines  from  the  ground,  shake  off  loose  .soil, 
and  stack  them  in  great  heaps,  shocked 
around  poles  six  or  eight  feet  high,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  vines  off  the  ground  by 
placing  wood  around  the  pole.  The  shock 
is  "capped"  with  corn  fodder  or  hay  to 
keep  out  the  rain,  and  is  left  undisturbed 
until  ready  for  the  "pickers,"  mostly  women 
and  children,  who  are  paid  so  much  per 
bushel  for  picking  the  nuts  from  the  vines. 
A  great  deal  of  work  is  thus  furnished  for 
the   colored  population,   and  a   bounteous 
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Santa  Claus  at  Christmas  time  comes 
mainly  from  this  source.  The  picking  is 
slow  and  tedious  work  and  one  of  the  largest 
items  of  expense  to  the  peanut  farmer.  Two 
weeks  or  a  month  after  harvesting  and 
shocking  is  regarded  as  the  right  time  for 
picking,  but  some  planters  let  the  shocks 
remain  undisturbed  until  early  spring.  A 
method  not  much  practiced  in  Virginia  is  to 
place  the  vines  in  lofts  or  barns,  allowing 
the  nuts  to  dry,  and  then  ilira-linl  niil  in  a 
machine  similar  to  the  regula  i  ilira^liiii-  ma 
chine.  Dealers  do  not  like  lu  handle  the  ma- 
chine-picked nuts,  and  they  fetch  a  smaller 
price  than  the  hand-picked.  Formerly, 
nearly  all  planters  had  their  produce  cleaned 
before  sackin-  and  ^(  ndiiiu'  \n  market;  but 
in  recent  yvAV-.  ila-  cMaMi-liing  of  ])eanut 
factories  did  away  \\  idi  the  necessity  for  this 
tedious  and  laborious  work.  The  factories 
or  "recleaners"  purchase  the  output  as 
farmer's  stock,  and  after  a  treatment  of  fan- 
ning, polishing,  and  sorting — by  hand  and 
machinery — the  nut  is  ready  for  the  con- 
sumer; and  the  cleaner  and  larger  the  nut, 
the  greater  the  price.  Throughout  the  pea- 
nut section  of  Virginia  there  are  pean\U 
factories,  but  Suffolk  does  the  larger  busi- 
ness, and  the  factory  there  employs  from 
250  to  400  women  and  children  to  assist 
the  machinery  in  preparing  the  crop  for 
market.  This  hired  help  is  nearly  all  black, 
the  owners  having  found  that  the  coldred 
sister  is  best  suited  to  the  work — has  tin' 
nimblest  fingers  and  can  do  more  work. 

The  factory  is  always  a  four-story  build- 
ing, the  machinery  used  requiring  this  kind 
of  building.  The  machinery  is  neither 
costly  nor  complicated,  consisting  of  great 
rows  of  fans,  brushes,  polishers  and  sifters, 
each  and  all  doing  the  work  of  making  the 
nuts  look  like  a  polished  pearl.  Elevators 
convey  the  sacks  of  peanuts,  as  they  come 
from  the  fields,  to  the  fourth  floor,  where 
each  sack  is  closely  examined  and  sam- 
pled by  experienced  men  and  the  nuts 
dumped  into  the  hoppers  acronling  to 
the  grade  of  nut.  From  this  ho])]H-r  the  nuts 
go  through  the  fanning,  brushing  and  pol- 
ishing mailiiiics  and  into  the  sifters,  which 
separate  lln'  illllVii  ni  sizes,  and  then  sends 
them  on  thr(ini;ii  similar  processes  down 
through  the  three  floors,  and  coming  out 
cleaned,  |)olished  and  "sized,"  they  are 
ready  to  be  sacked.  But  in  all  this  work 
the  machinery  is  aided  by  the  hundreds  of 
negro  women  and  children  who  arc  anangcd 
around  and  along  the  movable  tables  and 


cylinders,  picking  out  the  imperfect  and 
faulty  nuts.  As  these  descendants  of  Ham 
hang  over  the  tables  and  come  down  to  their 
work,  they  lessen  the  labor  liy  keeping  up  an 

ahnu^l  ciiiistani  -.uwji.  ii'iia  rally  a  leader  for 
cadi  -anu  (Ji-  siiiion,  and  llic  others  coming 
in  with  the  chorus,  the  wnnU  licinw  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  Tlic  rcli.;i(aH  clement 
is  very  strong  in  the  colorcil  indiviilnal,  and 
as  they  sing  their  home-made  hymns  it  seems 
to  lc-,cn  the  burden  of  their  work,  and  up 
1 1 1  ion  ui  I  the  rafters  of  the  great  building  goes 


Swing    low,    sweet    chariot;    pray    just    let 

me  in. 
For  I  <lon't  want  to  stay  behind  in  this  world 
of  sin. 
We  work  an'  sing.  Glory  to  the  King, 
We'll  reach  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Swing  low,  sweet  chariot,  and  let  the  sin- 
ners in, 

'Cause  we're  tired  of  work  and  of  sin. 

We  work  an'  sing.  Glory  to  the  King, 
We  11  reach  the  Xcw  .Jerusalem. 

I  there  are  no  union 
lued  workers  in  the 
)  up  their  songs,  and 
iked  with  the  negro  all 
is  almost  impossible  to 
work  unless  they  are 
permitted  to  sing  while  at  work. 

Wliile  the  negroes  and  the  machinery  are 
doing  their  work  on  the  three  upper  floors, 
the  ii'round  floor  presents  a  busy  scene,  a 
force  of  men  bciiii:-  inijiloyed  in  sacking  and 
geiiinu  ready  for  slii|iment  the  hundreds  of 
sacl^.  ol'  |]eaiini>  which  have  been  assorted 
into  loiH-  ur.ides.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
oni|iiil  of  ihe  factory  is  sold  to  wholesale  and 
jobbing  houses  in  New  York,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  and  other 
laro'c  cities,  and  from  these  they  go  to  the 
retailcis,  the  venders  and  the  confectioners, 
tile  lainr  la  king  what  is  known  as  the  fourth 
grade,  die  inferior  nut,  and  is  used  in  mak- 
ing "burnt  almonds,"  peanut  candy,  and 
the  cheaper  grades  of  chocolate.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Italian  peanut  venders  dis- 
pose of  fnllv  ilii-cc-foni-tlis  of  the  third-grade 
mil,  tiny  liein-  .on-id(  rably  cheaper  than 
the  lil>t  and  second  grades,  which  go  to  the 
fiist-<lass  trade. 

So  heavy  are  the  shipments  from  this 
point  that  side-tracks  have  been  placed  by 


All    day   loi 
hours — these 
peanut  faeloii 
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their  lives  sav 
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good 
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the  roads  to  get  their  freight  cars  conven- 
iently loaded,  and  it  is  not  an  infrequent 
thing  for  six  and  eight  cars  to  be  filled  for 
one  wholesale  or  jobbing  house. 

While  nearly  all  Americans  are  more  or 
less  peanut  fiends,  it  is  evident  that  the  time 
is  coming  when  great  inroads  will  be  made 
on  their  favorite  nut  bv  its  utilization  for 
other  purposes.  JNlillions  of  bushels  are 
being  used  now  in  the  Old  World  for  the 
production  of  oil,  an  oil  which  is  regarded 
as  equal  to  olive  oil  and  may  be  employed 
for  every  purpose  to  which  the  latter  is  a]3- 
plied.  It  has  an  agreeable  taste,  and  is 
more  limpid  than  the  olive  oil.  Already 
manufacturers  of  the  peanut  oil  in  this 
coimtry,  antl  especially  in  Tennessee,  have 
announced  that  the  only  drawback  to  the 
oil  mills  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  nuts. 


Much  of  the  peanut  oil  is  sold  and  consumed 
under  the  brand  of  olive  oil.  During  the 
years  1861-1S65,  the  oil  was  largely  manu- 
factured in  the  Southern  States,  and  was 
used  as  lubricant  for  locomotives;  for  ma- 
chinery in  cotton  mills;  and  the  housewives 
were  glad  to  get  it  to  take  the  place  of  lard. 
The  meal  or  cake,  after  the  oil  had  been 
pressed  out,  was  largely  used  as  food,  and 
was  found  palatable  and  nutritious.  No 
doubt  the  use  of  meal  or  cake  would  have 
been  kept  up  as  an  article  of  food  by  South- 
ern families  but  for  the  fact  that  there  was 
precious  little  wheat  flour  for  them,  and  they 
became  gorged  on  the  peanut  bread,  griddle 
cakes,  muffins  and  soup.  The  cake  is  a 
most  excellent  food  for  cattle,  and  would 
perhaps  be  more  valuable  for  this  purpose 
than  as  a  diet  for  people. 


VINCENNES,  INDIANA. 


THE    OLD    AND    THE    NEW    TOWN. 


BY    H.    F.   BALDWIl 


WHILE  many  eyes  are  turned  westward 
to  where  the  magnificent  panorama 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion is  being  day  by  day  gradually  unfolded 
by  the  hands  of  myriad  workmen,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  "Old  Vincennes"  represented  a 
connecting  link  between  the  original  colonies 
and  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Col.  George 
Rogers  Clarke's  victories  in  the  Northwest, 


From  the  best  obtainable  information,  the 
first  white  settlement  in  Indiana  was  made 
at  Vincennes  in  1732,  Francois  Morgane, 
Sieur  de  Vincennes,  being  its  founder.  The 
setdement  was  known  as  the  "Post,"  "Old 
Post,"  and  by  various  other  names,  but 
seemed  to  have  had  no  official  title  until 
after  the  tragic  death  of  its  founder.  De 
Vincennes,  who  was  one  of  the  post  ofiicers, 
accompanied    an    expedition    against    the 
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"OLD  POST."     BLOCK  HOUSE  ON  SITE  OF  VINCENNES. 


with  Vincennes  as  a  center,  made  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
possible.  It  is  not  generally  known  how 
great  a  part  the  "Old  Post"  played  in  the 
game  of  war  then  going  merrily  on,  but,  in 
view  of  the  importance  its  conquest  assumed 
in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1783,  it  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  its  early  history  is  en- 
shrouded in  doubt  and  uncertainty,  due  to 
want  of  official  records  and  authentic  his- 
torical data. 


Chickasaw  Indians,  who  were  very  hostile 
to  this  and  the  other  white  settlements;  the 
French  were  defeated,  and  De  Vincennes 
was  among  the  captured,  scorning  to  leave 
his  wounded  comrades.  He  was  burned  at 
the  stake,  and  his  heroic  conduct  on  this 
occasion  aroused  such  sentiment,  that  his 
name  was  unanimously  given  to  the  post, 
and  is  still  retained  by  the  town.  His  fellow 
iifiiccr,  Louis  St.  Auge,  succeeded  him  as 
commander  of  the  post,  and  retained  this 
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position  until  France  ceded  this  territory  to 
the  Enghsh,  in  1764. 

The  British  did  not  retain  the  Northwest 
Territory  very  long,  as  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  Virginia  troops,  aided  by  volunteers 
from  Kentucky,  then  a  county  of  Virginia, 
under  Col.  George  Rogers  Clarke,  in  1779. 
It  remained  as  Virginia's  conquest  until 
1784,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
government,  peace  having  been  declared  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States  the 
same  year. 

Capt.  William  Henry  Harrison  was  ap- 
pointed as  Governor  of  the  territory  ceded 
by  Virginia,  and  arrived  at  Vincennes  Jan- 


acted,  as  traders  began  to  pour  into  the 
country,  by  the  introduction  of  that  product 
of  civilization,  rum,  which,  from  the  very 
first,  was  the  undoing  of  the  red  man,  and 
in  Governor  Harrison's  first  message,  he 
dwelt  first  and  longest  on  the  necessity  of 
legislation  to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
to  the  Indians. 

The  encroachment  of  the  whites  upon  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians,  their  fre- 
quent killings  by  the  whites  and  other  acts 
of  violence  and  oppression,  soon  rendered 
them  discontented  and  restless.  During 
the  year  1806,  the  famous  Shawnee  chief, 
Tecumseh,  and  his  brother,  "The  Prophet," 
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uary  1,  1801.  He  held  the  office  until  1812, 
when  he  was  appointed  General-in-Chief  of 
the  Northwest  army,  and  ordered  to  retake 
Detroit,  which  he  did,  following  Commodore 
Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie. 

A  potent  factor  in  the  early  settlement  of 
Vincennes  was  the  influence  exerted  over  the 
Indians  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  did 
more,  perhaps,  towards  conquering  the  wil- 
derness, so  far  as  it  was  done  by  the  French, 
than  all  other  agencies.  No  other  nation 
had  so  litde  trouble  with  the  Indians,  and 
we  can  readily  believe  that  this  was  due  to 
the  unselfish  devotion  exhibited  by  this  de- 
voted brotherhood. 

Unfortunately,  this  influence  was  counter- 


came  into  Indiana.  The  Prophet,  whose 
Indian  name  meant  "loud  voice,"  soon 
gathered  a  conspicuous  following,  by  his 
claims  of  direct  communications  from  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  this  following  eagerly 
listened  to  the  solicitations  of  Tecumseh, 
who  was  actively  engaged  in  forming  a 
confederacy  of  the  Indian  tribes  for  their 
mutual  protection  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites. 

Governor  Harrison  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  dangerous  people  to 
deal  with  in  the  persons  of  Tecumseh  and 
the  Prophet,  who  were  under  the  influence 
of  British  agents.  In  August,  ISll,  the 
celebrated    conference    between    Governor 
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Harrison  and  Tecumseh  was  held  at  Vin- 
cennes,  in  front  of  the  Harrison  mansion, 
wliicli  is  still  standing. 

The  Governor  is  said  to  have  invited 
Tecumseh  to  sit  by  him,  but  the  old  chief, 
scorning'  such  vanities  of  civilization  as  seats, 
threw  himself  on  the  grass,  exclaiming:  "The 
Sim  is  my  Father,  the  Eartli  is  my  Mother, 
and  on  her  bosom  will  I  recline."  During 
Ihis  interview  the  chief  told  the  Governor 
Hatly  that  he  lied,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  tlie  Governor  was  prevented  from  re- 
senting the  insul  then  and  there.  As  might 
be  suj)])osed,  the  results  of  a  conference  so 
inauspiciously  commenced,  were  not  satis- 
factory, and  the  situation  finally  culminated 
in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  and  the  over- 
throw of  Tecumseh  and  the  Proplu>t.  Te- 
<:annseh  withdrew  to  Caiimla,  (ipi'iily  joined 
the  British,  and  was  killed  the  lollou  ingyear 
intheWarof  1812.  "Ti|.pe(i,n,,e  .Mnd  Tyler 
too"  was  adopted  as  a  sl(it:;iii  .liiriim-  a  cam- 
paign in  which  Ciovei-iior  liairison  was 
subsequently  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  also  echoed  through  the  later 
campaign  which  placed  his  grandson  in  the 
Presidential  chair. 

In  1814  the  Capitol  was  removed  from 
Vincennes  to  Corydon,  and  in  1815  Indiana 
was  admitted  as  a  State. 

During  the  Civil  War,  among  the  first 
companies  to  offer  their  services  were  the 
"Old  Post  Guards"  and  the  "Knox  County 
Invincibles,"  both  recruited  from  Vincennes. 
Vincennes  also  sent  two  companies  to  the 
Sjjaiiish-American  War,  who  bore  an  hon- 
orable part  in  that  conflict. 

So  much  for  "Old  Vincennes."  The 
])resent  city  is  one  of  the  most  progressive, 
energetic  and  growing  cities  in  the  State. 
It  is  beautifully  located  on  a  prairie,  bor- 
dered on  the  west  by  the  placid  Wabash,  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 
sections  in  the  world;  in  a  delightful  and 
salubrious  climate,  with  educational  facili- 
ties surpassed  by  few  cities  of  its  size;  with 
numerous  and  varied  manufacturing  inter- 


ests, with  raw  materials  within  easy  reach; 
with  transportation  facilities  and  freight 
rates  unsurpassed. 

Thriving  bustling  manufactories  are  being 
attracted  here  by  cheap  coal,  large  agricul- 
tural products,  good  country  roads,  abun- 
dant supply  of  pure  water,  its  cheap  gas  and 
electric  lighting,  and  unsurpassed  fire  pro- 
tection. 

Four  vast  systems  of  railway  directly 
connect  the  city  with  the  great  trade  centers 
of  the  country.  It  is  on  the  direct  line  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  South-Western  R.  R.,  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  cities  in  the  country,  viewed 
from  a  commercial  or  social  standpoint. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  since  the 
days  of  "Alice  of  Old  Vincennes."  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  note  en  passant  that 
"Alice"  was  not  altogether  a  creature  of  the 
fertile  imagination  of  Mamire  Thumpson. 
The  dashing  Creole  wlm  dllllllll(■-^,^  suggested 
"Alice"  to  the  novelisi  wa^  in  all  probabil- 
ity Mary  Shan ,  \\li(.-e  lallier  was  a  Cap- 
tain in  Col.  (ietir-c  Kcmi-.  ('larke's  regi- 
ment. The  Shannons  lived  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  and,  during  an  Indian  raid,  the 
family  were  killed  with  the  exception  of 
Mary,  who  escaped  to  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  was  adopted  by  a  Frenchman  who  was 
then  mayor  of  the  old  town,  named  Fran- 
cois Busseron,  who  was  probably  the 
original  of  Gaspard  Roussilon,  and  after 
whom  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town  was  named,  it  still  bearing  his  name, 
Busseron  Street.  Mary  Shannon's  identity 
with  that  of  Alice  has  been  questioned  on 
account  of  her  ag<-,  which  would  have  been 
about  two  M  ai-,  ai  the  memorable  occasion 
of  the  ila-H-aiMM-  on  Fort  Sackville,  but  if 
a  poet  is  allowed  .^peeial  license,  why  should 
not  the  novelist  be  accordid  ilie  same  privi- 


lege?   There  were  ma 


the  life 


of  Mary  identical  with  those  of  Alice,  and 
the  balance  of  the  character  was  probably 
fictitious,  built  on  this  small  basis  of  fact. 


Sketches  of  OKI  VIncc 


yxStabEnds 
^Thought 


By  ARTHUR  G.LEWIS. 


THE  unhealthy  environments  of  mod- 
ern society  may  be  largely  attributed 
to   the    surface    sewerage    of    petty 
jirejudice  and  envious  criticism. 

It  is  a  laudable  discontent  that  lifts  us 
above  the  inactivity  of  purpose. 

Human  nature  is  often  more  what  we 
believe  it  to  be  than  what  it  really  is. 

Evil  is  a  matter  of  habit;  good  a  ques- 
tion of  influence  against  it. 

Small  men  often  assume  eccentricities 
of  small  importance  in  order  to  establish 
the  only  re])ute  within  their  power. 

I'iiiLoscii'HY  may  dominate  the  worlil, 
but  love  alone  tones  it  into  tenderness  and 
action. 

To  over-reach  ourselves  in  our  ambi- 
tion is  as  disastrous  to  happiness  as  lack 
of  effort  is  to  accomplishment. 

The  prompt  encourap-nient  of  impul- 
sive right  often  prevents  deliberate 
wronir. 


WiTHix    the    gates    of 
bloom  the  sweetest  of  life 


garden 


flow« 


Many  of  us  possess  all  the  cardinal 
virtues,  but  generally  lose  no  time  in 
getting  rid  of  them. 

How  home  love  holds  us  to  the  main 
line  of  our  best  efforts. 

The  only  real  free  press  of  to-day  is 
represented  by  the  willingness  of  some 
one's  sister. 

Irony  used  against  a  mental  inferior 
indicates,  as  a  rule,  more  cowardice  than 
intellectual  ability. 

As.sociATiON  «ith  pure  women  en- 
nobles the  mind  to  pure  thoughts  and 
points  the  way  to  clean  endeavor. 

There  is  often  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  pride  that  people  talk  about 
and  the  kind  they  practice. 

Tact  and  judgment,  patience  and  un- 
.selfishness  are  the  four  equal  ]iarts  that 
constitute  an  ideal  disposition. 


ENDEAVOR. 


BY    ARTHUR   G.    LEWIS. 


WILL  try  and  do  better  to-morrow 
Than  I  have  done  to-day," 
Said  a  child  with  sweet  intention. 
As  he  knelt  in  tears  to  pray. 
God  grant  in  the  night  of  failure 
^^'c  may  all  in  earnest  say, 
'I  will  try  and  do  better  to-morrow 
Than  I  have  done  to-dav." 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   WASHINGTON. 

BALTIMORE,   PHILADELPHIA    AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

No.  504 

NO.  526 

No.  522 

EX.    SUN. 
5  HOUR 

No.  502 

■"'oIIlv" 

SUNDAV 

NO.  506 

.,=, 

No. 546 

"o."' 

7.00 

7.55 
8.00 
10.15 
12.35 
12.40 

8.30 

9.24 
1  1.27 
1.40 
I.4B 

9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.1  1 
2.30 
2.35 

10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3  05 

1.00 
1.55 
1.59 
4.05 
6.30 
6.35 

3.00 

3!53 
5.5  1 
8.00 
8.05 

4.00 
4.5B 
5.00 
7.20 

6.00 
6. CO 
6.06 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 

8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
1  1.40 
3.20 

\2.3e 
6.52 

3.00 

lU 

6.00 
8.32 
8.35 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --. 
LV.   BALTI  MORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION -- 

Ar.  new  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.   new   YORK,  SOUTH  FERRY 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO    R.  R.  ROYAL   BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   NEW  YORK  TO 
PHILADELPHIA,   BALTIMORE  AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 

No.  505 

IZZ 

0..V 

»°HoJ» 

DAILY 

SUNDAY 

DAILY 

^^A^ 

"-- 

"da,!:' 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  SOUTH  FERRY 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

12.10 
12.15 
7.40 
9.48 

10!47 

8.25 
8.30 
10.49 

1.50 

10.25 
10.30 

2:56 
3.00 
4.00 

11.25 
1  1.45 
1.52 
3.51 
3.55 
4.45 

12.55 
1.00 
3.08 
6.06 
6.10 
6.10 

"4.20 

6.45 
6.50 
7.55 

3.35 
3.40 
6.48 

lit 
8.40 

r65 
5.00 

7.26 

9. '50 
10.60 

6.55 
7.00 
9.33 
1  1.46 
1  1.60 
12.50 

12.10 

12.15 
3.35 
6.00 
6.05 
7.26 

An.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 
AR.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 

BALTIMORE   &   OHIO   R.   R.  ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO  ALL    POINTS  WEST 
AND    SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

^i: 

EXPRESS 

EXPRESS 

~ 

"■da'ily" 

EXPRESS 

"'"mited" 

"0""° 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  SOUTH  FERRY 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

I0.25u> 
10.30  a* 
I2.48PJ* 
2.56  P* 
3.00PJ1 

I2.66PJ- 
I.OOph 
3.08  PJ< 
6.06  pm 
6.20  P* 
6.20  P* 

N  3.36  P.M 
N  3.40pm 
+  4.20  pm 

6.55  P* 
7.00  PM 
9.33  PM 
1  1.46  pm 
12.00  NT 
i.lO/u- 

I2.10NT 
12.  15  NT 
7.40  .» 
9.48  ui 
lO.OOi* 
1  I.OOUI 

I2.10NT 

12.16  NT 
A  7.40u< 

6.55  P» 
7.00  pm 
9.33  PM 
1  1  .46  PM 
12.00  NT 

1.00  A* 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.ROYALSTATION-- 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 
LV.  WASHINGTON 

7.30  pm 
8.45  PM 

9.00  a* 
10.05a* 

7.00  A« 
12.35PM 

7.46  PM 

9.  15  A* 

LV3.05P* 
9.40  PM 

LV  3.30  PM 
9.25PM 
6.50A* 

AR.  WHEELING  (EASTERN  TIME) 

6  40UI 
9.50AII 
7.00  P.M 

g.OOul 

8.05  a* 
I1.45U. 
1  I.52AX 
5.25  PM 
6.00  PM 
1  I.OOpm 
lO.OOtM 

5.35  pm 
10.35pm 
9.30  P» 
7.28/1" 
6.26U1 
8.30U. 
B.OOpj. 

2.36A* 

R.  NE       0    uE 

A  Train  No.  6  makes  connection  at  Cumberland. 
Thrnugh  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.     N  Connection  east  of  Philadelphia  is  made  with  No.  509.  -Royal  Limited."           \ 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL 

BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EASTWARD 

daily 

DAILY 

DAILY 

DAILY 

DAILY 

NO    12 
duquesne 

LIM,    DAILY 

E^PREsl 

"exp're"" 

3.30  P* 

10.40  am 
7.20pm 
12.35  a* 

8.00  P* 

7.00pm 

s 

5.00PM 

10.60  a* 

10.  15  PM 
8.00  A* 

I.OOpm 
9.00  PM 

9:08pm 
2.30  a* 

LOOP* 

ST.    LOUIS    

»9.30u. 

2.10PM 

t  2.46  pm 

*  6.35  PM 

2.06  »» 

8;05/i» 
12.  I  5  PM 
7.05pm 
6.50  «« 
10.40  pm 

8.00  A* 
9.16a* 
8.40  PM 

1  1.05PM 
12.25a* 
12.44a* 
3.10a* 
5.52a* 

12.40  PM 
1  .47  pm 
1.59pm 
4.05pm 
6.30FM 
6.35  PM 

7!60A» 
8.00  A* 
10.15a* 
12.36  PM 
12.40PJ1 

4.42  PM 
5.50  PM 
6.06  PM 

lo!40PM 
10.60PM 

12.30  PM 

K59PM 
4.05  pm 
6.30PM 
6.35  PM 

6.30  A,.) 
7.50A* 
8.00  A* 
10.151M 
12.35  PM 
12.40  PM 

2.46  a* 

3.47  a* 
3.55  a* 

6.00  A.M 

8.32  «* 
8.35a* 

1  1.06PM 
12. 26  A* 
12.44U- 
3.10A* 
5.52a* 

BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  . .. 
BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  . 

NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

AR.   IICVV     Iuni\.ouuin    rtnui     .. 

Thi-ough  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Daily.        t  Daili/  except  Sunday.                                       | 

THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST   SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia   and   New  York. 


No,  512.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
•Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  "Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  536.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  533.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  serves  dinner  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  538.    Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  503.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  534.  "Koyal  I,imlt«d."  Fi 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  Washington 
fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  136.    Buffet  Parlor  Car,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  506.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  New  Y'ork. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  605.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington 
and  Pittsburg. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  537.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to 
Baltimore. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Waslilngton.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  135.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  E.\cluslvely  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra  fare  other  than  regular 
Pullman  charge. 

No.  536.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington,     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  603.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg. 

No.  515.    Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

'WKST'WA.ieia. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  CIncIunatl. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.    Cafe  Parlor   Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.     Combination  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  AVa-shint-'tou  to  Wheeling.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washlusion  to  Clev.lnnd  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washlnglou  to 
Parkiisliurg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Buffet  serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburs  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  DrawlngRoomSleepIngCarNew  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing 
Eoom  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner, 
flupper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.    Bullet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cumberland  to  Chicago.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 

No.  55.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars 
Martinsburg  to  Cumberland  and  Grafton  to  Cincinnati. 


No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Washington. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  P'arkersburg  to  Baltimore. 
Buffet  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars 
serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumljerland. 

No.  10.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Washington. 

No.  13.  *'Duquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
•Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
ConneUsviUe.     Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  Grafton. 

No.  46.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cumberland.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 


THROUGH    TICKETS,    SLEEPING   CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Informition  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON.  OHIO.  Union  Station.  0.  D.  HoNODLE.  Ticket  Agent.    Howard  Street.  U.  S.  G.  APLET.  Ticket  Agent. 
BALTIMORE.    (^Mitral    Huil.ling.    Baltimore  and  Culvert  Streets.    G.   D.  Cr.vwford.  Ticket  Agent;   B.   F.    BONC.  District 

P.',,.>,nj.'.-r  Agent.    Cnraden  St.ition.  E.  R.  JoNES.  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royiil  Station.  Chas.  Cockey,  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE.  OHIO.  .7.  F.  SHEBRY,  Ticket  Agent. 

BOSTON.  :mVi  Wa-Iungt  ni  Strct-i.  J.  P.  TAGG.iRT,  New  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E  Baekey.  Ticket  Agent. 
BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. .  34:i  Fnlton  Street,  T.  H.  Hendrickbon.  Ticket  Agent. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y..  Jlil  i;ili.  -ti  Squ.ire.  11.  A.  Wells,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 

BUTLER.  PA..  \Vm    Ti  1      I  I      \       (it. 

CANTON.  OHIO,  S.  S    I       -:       .     i  I-     M  Agent. 

CHESTER.  PA..  A    -M    I'     mi     i     i.    I        .iiger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

CHICAGO.  211  Clark  SI  I..  1.  ••■    ,,  i  I  ,,,,  n.  ll,.tBl,  W.  W.  Picking,  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  \V.  McKewim.  City  Ticket  Agent. 

(iniiT.il  I'as^nger  OUiio.  .\K-n  l.auts    Loan  &  Trust  Building,  O.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.     Grand  Central 

St.it.oii.  Coj  n,r  Han  laou  Street  and  Otli  Avenue,  F.  J.  Eddt,  Ticket  Agent.     Auditorium  Annex,  221  Michigan  Avenue. 

F.  E.ScuTT.  Tit  krt  Agent. 

SRABEE,  Traveling  P;isssnger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 

I'.,  431  Walnut  Street  (Traction  Bldg.),  J.  B.  ScoTT,  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  H.  Wiseman, 

INAN,  Passenger  Agent.     Central  Union  Station,  E.  Reisisg,  Station    Passenger  Agent; 

ANKHARDT,  Agente  General,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.,  Apartado  2010. 

r  Street,  M.  G.  Carrel,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  G.  W.  Sqdiogiss,  Traveling  Piisscnger 
Ai-iiit;  F,  E  Gii;s,.N.  Tick.t  Agent.    South  W;it8r  Street  Station,  A.  N.  DtETZ,  Ticket -tgent. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO.  No,  .s  North  High  Street, D.  S.  WILDER.  Division  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamage,  Ticket  Agent.     Tn ion 

CONNELLSVILLE.  PA.,  .1.  T.  L\NE.  Traveling  Passeng.-r  Agi-nl ;  H.  L.  DoDGLAS,  Ticket  Agent, 
COVINGTON.  KY..   Fourthand  S.,,ii  Sn.  .(-,  c    V     \M.iLi     T:.  !,.  i    \  _.  iil , 
DALLAS.  TEXAS.  .T,  P.  KOGVI;   i      ,1         ,  ■     ,     1'  >    ,  i:    v  ii    S,-W. 

DENVER.  COLO..  S    M   SHATtl  ■  ,    1  I  ;  -    \\  , 

HARPER'S  FERRY.  W.   VA.  I      1      |.,, I., 1  ,,,,1, 

KANSAS  CITY.    MO..    Hox 'iU.  ,\    ( ■.■i.li.li.   i  i  .■ ,  ulin.;  l.,   . ,  ...;l  i  A,jcut,  B.  i  O.  S.-W. 

LORAIN.  OHIO.  (',  A-  Melin.  Tuk.  t  Ag,  nt. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY,.  H  A- o,  s  -W  ,  li  li  .uul  Main  Sts..  R.  S.  BROWN.  District  Passenger  .Agent;  J.  G.ELGIN,  City  Piissenger  Agent; 

KvAN  I'nussEli.  Tr.iveling  I'.i^^in-er  Agent;  J.  H.  DoBSEY,  City  Ticket  Agent.    7th  St.  Station,  A.  J.  Ckose,  Ticket  Agent. 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO.  O.  W.  .Jones.  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA.  OHIO.  G.  M.  PAYNE,  Depot  Ticket  Agent;  M.  P.  Noll,  City  Ticket  Agent,  First  National  Bank  Building. 
MASSILLON.  OHIO,  E.  P.  EDGAR,  Ticket  Agent. 
NEWARK.  N,  J,.  E.  E.  Hendrickson,  Ticket  Agent. 

NEWARK.  OHIO,    F,  1',  t^ol'fER.  Traveling  P.issenger  Agent.  F,  C,  nAllTHOLOMETV,  Ticket  Agent. 
NEWCASTLK,    PA       I:    I     T  l   l;   ,  l  i, ,  "f  i.  1,  .•(    \       ,: 
NEWYORK' •  I.I  1 1  ,ii;,    I    I    II    ,        ,  I.  r  Agent;  C.  B.Jones,  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway, 

II    ll.Fi I  I    '  '       I    II        .1111,        I      i,,.|   Agent.    261  Broadway,  Thos.  OOOK  &  Son,  Ticket 

Ag.-iiH     1"^' .,.,  I.  n  ^1  I,  I  I     I  /i.M.     I        -I    \    .  M,      ..I   Ml. I,  -. III.. re,West,RAYMOND4WHlTCOMB,  Ticket  Agents. 

am  (Iran. I  Sii.-ei,  IU-Ha;.  U  tK:,i.i;.  iitket  As.ji.i.      ,Mat,..u-.  ,M..a,li  Furry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty 

Ktrei-t,  N.  K. 
NORFOLK,  VA. ,  10  Granby  Street,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Arthur  G.  Lewis,  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  W.  C.  YorNG,  Ticket  Agent. 
OMAHA.  NEB.,  51)1-5  First  National  Bank  Building.  .7.  C.  BuRca.  Traveling  Passenger  .A.gent. 
PARKERSBURG.   W,  VA..  IV  W.  Allen.  Travel  iiig  Passenger  Ag.ilt. 
PHIL.\DELPI!IA,  -ihIm. ,  .,  ,    r  i  i:  •,  ,  m  i .  \  - 1 1 1. 1    n  -i ■  i     .,,M„r  Agent;  CD,  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E,  Cor. 

1:1, h  atiil  '  M  :       I   ,  .      I     w     I  III,  II        ■  lint  street,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

31.11;:  Mill.    I  I      I         I  I  ■      I    .  1    .    ,  .1-1    ,  M  Street  and  1146  North  2d  Street,  M.  ROSENBADM, 

Tuki-t   \i  I  Ml  ,     .  11  ,,,    -,\\    w     liMi.t',     ticket  Agent. 

PITTSBUKO      III  II  ,     \        I  ml  Oi-niral  Passenger  Agent;  Geo.  A.  Orh,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

Cor.  ".th    i         I  I     .  ,,       I  -11     ,    I  vs.  City  Ticket  Agent.     506  Smithfield  Street,  J.  V.  McOoKMiCK,  Ticket 

Agent.    Si  1     ,  I         w       I  ^  I     I -,  S.J.  Hutchison.  Ticket  Agent. 

SANDUSKY.  1,1,1111,    I     I,    I  I  I  1,1  I,,  11.  Ml 

SAN  FRANCISUU,  KJAL,..  l,ooni  1.  Hol.an  bin i. ling.  PETER  HARVEY,  Pacific  Coast -Agent. 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL,,  N.  J.Neer,  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W, 

ST.  LOUIS.  B.  &  O.  S.-W.,  6th  and  Olive  Streets,  F.  D.  Gildersleeve,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  H.  C.  Stevenson, 

City  I'assenger  Agent;  L.  L.  HoKNING,  City  Ticket  Agent;  F.  W.  Amick,  Station  Passenger  Agent;  L.  G.  Paul,  Traveling 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. .  R.  C,  IIaase,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO,  A. I.  Hell,  ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES.  IND..  W,  1',  ToWNSEND,  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  0.  S.-W. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. .  7117  1,7th  Street,  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue,  S.  B.  Heoe,  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  P.  Mekrill, 
Ticket  Agent.   CM  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H.  B.  HOWSEB.  Ticket  Agent.  Station,  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street,  E.  DuFOUR, 


Agent;  II.  A.  .Millei;,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
WINCHESTER.  VA..  T.  I!.  Patton.  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO.  James  Aiken,  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO,  jAs.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 

EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  Balti-MOHE  ExI'ORT  &  Import  Co.,  Limited,  23,  24  and  2,7  Billiter  Street,  London,  E. 
Street.  Liveriiool,  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  &  O.  may  be  obtained  at 
TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


C.  "W.  BASSETT,  General  Passenger  Agent,  B.  N.  AUSTIN,  General  Passeneer  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East,  Baltimore.  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  West,  Chicago,  111. 

J>.  B.  MARTIN.  Mtmager  Passenger  Traffic,  O.  P.  McCARTY,  General  Passenger  Agent. 

Baitimore  &  Ohio  R.  K..  Baltimore.  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  S.-W.  R.  R..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


1904 

POPULAR 

IV11DWINTER 

EXCURSIONS 

WASHINGTON 

AND 

BALTIMORE 

January  21  and  February  18 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 


Tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  Very  Low  Rates  named,  good  going 
on  regular  trains  of  January  21  and  February  18,  and  valid  for 
return  ten  dOi  days,  including  date  of  sale.  Full  details  of  train 
arrangements,  Pullman  parlor  and  sleeping  car  accommodations,  can 
be  had  of  Ticket  Agents  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 


BeUaire,  O.  .     .     .  $10.00 

Fairchance,  Pa. 

.  $  7.85 

McKeesport,  Pa. 

$  8.60 

Benwood  Jc.W.Va.  10.00 

Foxbufg,  Pa.     . 

.    10.00 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

7.35 

Braddock,Pa.  .     .      8.60 

Gallipolis,  O.     . 

.    12.50 

Pittsburg,  Pa.     . 

9.00 

Butler,  Pa.    .     .     .      9.00 

Gratztown,  Pa. 

.      8.15 

Pomeroy,  O. 

12.10 

ConnellsviUe.Pa.  .      7.35 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

.      7.35 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

7.65 

Dunbar,  Pa.      ,     .      7.35 

Leckrone,  Pa.  . 

.      8.20 

Washington,  Pa. 

9.90 

Ev«rson,Pa.      .     .      7.35 

Marietta,  O.      . 

.    10.00 

Wheeling,  W.Va. 

10.00 

From  all  other    Points    on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  east  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  west  of  Washington  Junction,  tickets  will  be  on  sale  on  above  dales   to 

WASHINGTON 

At  Correspondingly  Low  Rates 

All  Tickets  Good  Ten  Dsys 

Including  Date  of  Sale 
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MAGNIFICENT   ARCHITECTURE   AT   THE   WORLD'S   FAIR. 


OmoR.R.    ^^"^ 


..^^m^    The  Nations  Highway 


St.  Louis 

AND  THE 

World's  Fair 

MAGNIFICENT   THROUGH 

Vestibuled  Train  Service 


s^;.  New  Yo rK  j»  Philadelphia 

Baltimore  js  Washington 

Pittsburg  *  Cleveland 

Wheeling  jr  Columbus 

VIA 

Cincinnati 

Dining  Car  Service  Unexcelled 


Raltimorl  I 
C-OhioR.R.  '^^ 


ITSOIl 
'If© 

mmmt  mm. 


Balfimore 
S)OhioRi^ 


THE 

AVENUE 

OF  LEAST 

RESISTANCE 


ITSBURG 


SHORTEST  , 

ROUTE 
NO CHANGE 
^  OF  CARS  ' 
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Baltimore  6  Ohio  R.  R. 


ROYAL   BLUE  LINE 


1904 


TOURS 

TO 

Washington 


1904 


Seven  =  Day  Tours 


From  BOSTON  $2  5 


February  12 
February  26 


March  JI 
March  23 


April    8 
April  22 


COVERS  EVER 
TICKETS  PERI 
STOP-OVER   IN 


LONGER   STAY 


From  NEW  YORK  $18 


February  J  3 
February  27 


March  J  2 
March  26 


April    9 
April  23 


Three=Day  Tours 


From  NEW  YORK  $12 
From  PHILADELPHIA  $9 
From  WILMINGTON  $9 
From  CHESTER  $9 

February    4 
February  J  8 


March  3 
March  8 


April    7 
AprU  21 


May  5 


COVER 


EXPENSE,  INCLUDING  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  THE 
MEALS  EN  ROUTE.  TRANSFERS  AND  TWO  DAYS' 
jT-CLASS   HOTELS   IN    WASHINGTON.      TICKETS  ARE 

TOP-OVERS     AT     BALTIMORE    AND    PHILADELPHIA. 


/.. 


/ 


-01 


^Hj^ 

/X^^/^ 

^^ 

■HH 

1^  ^^y 

^9 

HH 

1^3:^^ 

TO 

ifflf^p^ 

nyjpff^ 

|ir 

^ji 

J  p\ 

^^TJvyOJifeti    >^ 

- 

A. 

\ 

'  ) 

■TWILIGHI 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 


PuBLisiiKi)  Monthly  by  the 
Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railro.a 


BALTIMORE,    FEBRUARY,    1904. 
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TWILIGHT. 


A 


LEADEN  sky:  bare,  silhouetted  limbs 
In  somber  fretwork;  low,  half  tearful  hymns 
Wail  out  the  sorrow  of  the  sobbing  breeze 
That  wanders  listless  'mid  the  shuddering  trees. 

A  snowy  mantle  lies — a  spotless  pall — 
O'er  Nature's  rigid  features,  softening  all 
The  cruel  outlines  of  her  tired  old  face, 
Caressing  her  with  pulseless,  cold  embrace. 

All  shadows  blend;  the  swiftly  dying  light 

Holds  awful  portent  of  impending  night — 

Black  night  with  vague  alarms  and  nameless  fear 

That  strives,  though  dumb,  to  speak  in  accents  drear. 

An  ash-while  cloud  where  sunset's  fires  late  died 
The  twilight's  only  brightness  hath  supplied; 
That  softer  grayness  seems  a  sweet  half-smile 
And  whispers  of  a  blessed  afterwhile. 

A  valley  with  the  sheltering  hills  around 

Winds  to'ard  that  brightness;  pilgrims  homeward  bound 

Amid  the  gloom  and  gray  of  coming  night 

May  know  their  steps  still  lead  them  to  the  light. 

When  you  and  I,  dear  heart,  approach  our  rest, 
When  sunset's  rose  has  faded  in  the  west. 
When  all  about  is  gray  and  bleak  and  cold 
And  snowy  shroud  and  pall  our  world  enfold, 


Then  may  our  feet  seek  out  some  hill-girt  vale 
That  westward  leads  the  while  our  eartUights  pale; 
And,  waiting  for  the  dark,  may  you  and  I 
See  smiles  of  welcome  in  our  twilight  sky. 


JAMES  SMITHSON,  FOUNDER. 

HOW   THE  GREAT   "SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTION"   AT 
WASHINGTON  ORIGINATED. 


I    I  .tcry    nf,-.r    Cit-noa.    Italy,    has    tin- 

I  X  I  body  t)f  James  Sniitlison  repiised  in 
»  ^  l>face  since  182S1.  The  fact  thai 
it  was  about  to  be  disturbed  because  of  the 
encroachment  of  a  stone  quai-ry  on  his  maus- 
oleum, has  made  it  possible  to  remove  his 
remains  to  a  place  where  a  more  suitable 
monument,  already  named  from  him,  has 
existed  for  more  than  a  half  century.  The 
body  has  been  exhumed  and  will  probably 
be  placed  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
grounds  at  Washington. 

Dr.  Alexander  Craham  Hell,  the  inventor 
of  the  telephone,  was  the  man  intrusted  l)y 
the  re^nents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  the  brinjiinfi'  of  the  remains  to  the 
L'nited  States. 

The  Government  desiring  t.>  show  honor 
to  the  man  who,  although  in  life  had  never 
placed  foot  on  American  st>il  had  perfect 
lioi)e  in  the  future  of  this  country,  com- 
missioned the  U.  S.  Yacht  Dolphin  to  meet 
the  remains,  which  arrived  at  New  ^'ork  on 
the  steamer  Princess  Irene,  and  con\r\  the 
casket  to  Washington.  A  military  escort 
met  the  Dolphin  at  the  navy  yard,  and  the 
casket,  pbiccd  on  a  caisson,  was  escorted  to 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  where  a  temporary  in- 
terment was  made,  until  C'on"ress  delinitch 


derides  that    they  be   interred    in  a  suitable 
place  in  the  Smithsonian  jirounds. 

The  tablet  placed  ui)on  the  tomb  in 
IS96,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
stitution's establishment,  was  also  removed 
.and  brought  along  with  the  casket  contain- 
ing all  that  is  mortal  of  the  man  in  whose 
life  and  work  the  entire  world  of  science  is 
interested,  and  to  whom  lunn.inity  owes  an 
immeasurable  debt. 

The  Chicago  Itrnml-llrmld  connnents  as 
follows: 

••|t  is  perh.aps  as  peculiar  a  fa.'t  as  w.as 
ever  recorded  in  connection  with  the  story 
of  a  great  deed  that. had  not  James  Smithson 
been  an  illegitimate  child,  posterity  would 
neither  have  known  him  nor  become  his 
debtor.  An  English  widow  of  high  rank, 
Elizabeth  Keate  Macie,  was  his  mother, 
and  his  i)aternal  i)arent  was  Hugh  Smithson, 
the  first  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Had 
the  father  ke])t  his  pledges  of  marriage  to 
Mrs.  Macie  instead  of  contracting  an  al- 
liance with  the  great  house  of  Percy,  by 
which  he  came  into  a  dukedom,  the  cor- 
ridors of  time"  would  doubtless  never  have 
echoed  the  name  of  Snnthson. 

'James  Smithson  is  ciiditcd  with  h.i\ing 
said,  with  a  bitterness  that  c.in  easily  be 
understood :  'The  best  blood  of  England 
Hows  in  my  veins.  On  my  father's  side  I 
am  a  Northumberland,  on  my  mother's  side 
1  am  related  to  kings,  but  this  avails  me 
not.  Nevertheless, 
the  memory  of  men 
Northumberlands  .anc 
and  forgotten. ' 

"The  young  man.  known  lirst  as  Macie. 
but  afterward  authorized  by  parliament  to 
.adopt  his  father's  surname,  w^is  graduated 
from  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  178(i, 
and  soon  showed  so  much  interest  in  science 
that  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Chemistry  and  mineralogy  received  liis 
special  attention.  His  political  tendencies 
were  always  republican,  due  in  large  meas- 
ure, if  not  entirelv,  to  the  unfortunate  cir- 
(  umstances  of  his  birth.  The  class  distinc- 
tions of  the  British  nion.nvln  were  regarded 
bv  him  with    (lc,„   aNcrsMm.       The    bulk   of 


name  shall  live  in 
en  the  titles  of  the 
ePercvs  arc  extinct 


JAMES  SMITH  SON,  FOUNDER. 


INSTITUTION,  WASHINGTON 


one  other  sons  by  a  toniiir  ni.nriaue.      None 
of  it  was  from  his  fathfr"s  family. 

Sniithson  had  stronjf  faith  in  the  endiir- 
anee  and  fiiture  greatness  of  the  I'nited 
States.  Desirinir  to  do  some  great  .let  that 
would  he  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  rising 
nation,  he  made  a  will  in  182()  bequeathing 
his  estate,  amounting  to  about  $5 1,5, 000,  to 
the  Ameriean  government  in  the  event  that 
his  nephew  should. lie  rhildless.  The  money 
he  direeted  to  be  used  in  founding  in  the 
capital  city  of  tiie  republic  an  institution 
bearing  his  name,  for  'the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.'  He 
died  in  Genoa  in  1829,  and  his  nephew, 
wlio  had  no  heirs,  survived  until  18.'5.5. 
The  estate  was  held  in  chancery  two  years, 
but  the  decision  was  favorable  to  the  United 
States. 

"The  first  installment  of  the  legacy,  more 
than  100,000  English  sovereigns,  was  de- 
livered to  the  Philadel|>hia  mint  in  lS:;n, 
and  coined  into  American  money.  ()nl.\ 
the  interest  was  to  U-  used  for  the  institu- 
tion, the  principal  to  remain  untouched. 
For  eight  years  the  lega<\  l.iy  in  the  n.ition.il 
treasury  before  congressional  aetit>n  was 
taken,  and  it  was  not  until  May  1,  1847, 
in  the  i)resence  of  President  Polk  and  his 
cabinet,  that  the  corner  stone  was  laid.  The 
building  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  edi- 
fices in  the  United  States.  Its  architecture 
of  the  Norman  or  Romanesque  style ;  the 
material  used  in  its  construction  lilac-gray 
freestone,  mined  twenty-three  miles  up  the 
Potomac  from  Washington. 


"a  fire  partly  destroyed  the  edifice  in 
18(35,  but  scientific  operations  were  not 
seriously  impeded,  and  it  was  gradually  re- 
stored and  made  fireproof.  A  residuary 
leg,Le\  of  •'^2(i,000  was  received  in  1860,  and 
se\(ii  \  ears  liter  Congress  authorized  the 
inere.is'e  ..f  the  fund  to  $1,000,000  and 
SlDS, 1)0(1.  resulting  from  savings  of  income 
;in(l  .icevetion  from  investments,  made  the 
tot.il  .ih.iiit  .<:(Mi.()(iO.  Doii.iti.ms  .and  be- 
(lurslsiii  llii  l.isl  tlnrt\  ye.irs  h.ixe  raised 
the  sum  to  nc.ir  --51,000,001),  and  Congress 
h.is  empowered  the  regents  to  receive  and 
.uhimiister  other  funds  beyond  this  limit. 

"I'hc  nominal  corporation  in  charge  of 
the  institution  is  composed  by  law  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  nation, 
the  Chief  Justice  and  tlie  members  of  the 
cal)inet.  The  active  tnist.es,  however, 
are  known  as  the  ng.nts.  .and  this  board 
includes  the  Viee-l'r.sid.nt.  the  Chief  Jus- 
ti.a-.  thre.-  m.-mbers  .)f  the  S.-nate,  three  of 
th.'  Il.uis.-of  Uepresent.itives,  and  six  pri- 
\ate  litizi-ns,  .if  wh.im  at  least  two  must 
resiiti'  in  Washingti>n.  It  has  not  always 
been  p.issible  t.)  enlist  in  this  service  scien- 
tists, of  such  distinction  as  Louis  Agassiz, 
Alexander  Dallas  Bache  and  Asa  Gray; 
such  scholars  as  George  Bancroft  and  Theo- 
dore Dwight  Woolsey :  such  statesmen  as 
John  Sherman,  Rufus  Choate  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  but  the  roll  of  regents  contains 
names  which  are  themselves  a  guarantee  and 
an  explanation  of  the  institution's  success. 

"By  law  the  Smiths.mian  is  the  deposi- 
torv   of  the   national   nuiseum,    which  is  a 
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(■ollfcti..ii  of  'all  ubjc-cts  of  art  and  of  for- 
eign and  curious  research,  and  all  objects 
of  natural  history,  plants  and  geological 
and  mineralogical  specimens  belonging  to 
the  United  States.'  It  is  ])articularl\  rich 
in  objects  illustrative  of  ethnology,  orni- 
thology and  ichthyology.  Few  siitciinciis 
are  purchased, additions  luing  made  tlinniL;!! 
gift  or  by  exchange. 

"in  its  early  history  the  institution  cslali- 
lished  a  system  for  the  intenhangc  of 
.American  and  foreign  scientific  thoiighl, 
until  now  there  is  no  civilized  peoiilc,  how- 
ever remote,  where  the  SmitliMuiian  is  iiol 
represented.  The  library  of  thr  iiistitiilion, 
consisting  of  110,000  volunus,  was  tians- 
ferred  several  years  ago  to  the  lil)rar\  ot' 
Congress,  and  now  forms  the  national 
science  library. 

"In  the  first  decade  of  the  Smithsonian's 
existence  various  ex|)editioiis  uiiiiii- ynv  irn- 
nient  auspices  were  sent  out  to  sm-\  e\  the 
Mexican  boundary  and  jjossible  routes  for 
the  Pacific  railroads.  Naturalists  accom- 
panied these  parties  and  their  rc|>orts 
enriched  science.  In  ccmnection  with  a 
survey  of  Alaska  and  eastern  Siberia  for  a 
l)rojected  international  telegraph  line  thai 
was  ncvn-  ronstructed,  Robert  Kenniia.tt 
and  WiHiani  H.  Dallas  made  an  elaborate 
stu<l\  of  the  natural  history  of  tliosi-  coun- 
tries. Wry  early  in  the  '.lOs  'rhaihhiis 
C'ulbertson  found  remains  of  ixtinil  spirics 
of  animals  in  that   wonderful  chposit  at   the 
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and  Scott. 

"Then  there 
tions  of  Indian  i 


and  monuments  m 


the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Wisconsin  by 
Squier,  Davis  and  Lapham,  and  two  or 
three  arctic  expeditions  went  out  from  this 
country  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
institution's  history.  From  all  these  and 
from  kindred  sources  there  poured  into 
Washington  an  immense  quantity  of  min- 
rrals,  fossils,  specimens  of  existing,  but 
then  newly  discovered,  types  of  plant, 
insect,  snake,  fish,  bird  or  mammal,  pre- 
liistoric  human  remains  and  other  valuable 
material.  The  astro-physical  observatory, 
established  in  1891,  has  made  important 
discoveries  regarding  the  stars,  moon  and 
sun.  and  the  effect  of  these  bodies  upon  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants. 

"The  chief  executive  power  is  lodged  by 
the  regents  in  the  secretary.  The  first, 
,Josc]ih  Henry,  won  world-wide  fame  by 
his  researches  into  electricity.  Among  his 
other  accomplishments  he  multiplied  the 
power  of  the  electric  needle  a  hundred 
times,  and  thus  gave  Morse  the  instrument 
he  needed  for  his  telegraph.  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  who  suc<'eeded  Henry,  and  Samuel 
1'.  Laugh  y.  who  became  Baird's  succes.sor, 
are  names  known  throughout  the  scientific 
w,.rl(l. 

".\  great  deal  of  encouragement  was 
gi\en  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
institution's  existence  to  botanical  research, 
and  from  15,000  to  20,000  sets  of  plants 
w  ire  acquired  in  this  period  by  gift  or  pur- 
ihase  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
I'rofessors  Torrey  and  Gray  assisted  in  the 
classification  of  this  material.  But  in  18()8 
till-  herbarium  was  transferred  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  and  since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  i)artnei-s!iip  management 
of  the  collection." 
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EDUCATION   AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 
THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE   EXPOSITION. 


mHE  wisdom  of  all  ajies  is  none  too 
jrreat  for  the  world's  work."  This 
salient  sentence  was  the  key-note 
of  President  McKinley's  famous 
address,  delivered  at  Buffalo,  in  September, 
UIOI.  Commissioner-General  Picard,of  the 
Paris  Exposition,  advanced  the  theory  that 
"education  is  the  source  of  all  |)roaress,'' 
and  following  the  precedent  established  by 
the  French  in  1900,  the  St.  Louis  Imposition 
has  ijone  a  step  farther  and  mule  cduiation 
the  key-note  of  the  mtm-  Lxposition. 

The  twentieth  century  will  Mitiu-ss.-i  sharp 
struggle  between  nations  for  coninu-rci.al 
su])remacy,  and  the  nation  who  wins  will  be 
the  one  who  has  trained  her  citizens  to  the 
liighest  degree  of  efficiency.  The  influence 
wliich  education  will  exert  on  scientific  and 
<(>mmercial  problems  is  recognized  and  its 
importance  appreciated  by  all  nations,  and 
the  value  of  this  exhibit,  where  are  brought 
together  for  intelligent  comparision,not  only 
the  educational  methods  of  the  different 
sections  of  our  own  country,  but  of  foreign 
lands  as  well,  is  incalculable. 

Concerning  the  value  of  such  an  exhibit, 
we  quote  the  following  from  an  article   by 


Mr.  Howard  ,L  Rogers,  Chief  of  the  De- 
l)artment  of  Education  of  the  Exposition  : 

"The  Crvstal  Palace  Exhibition  in  London,  in 
185L  which"  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  School 
for  Industrial  .\rt  at  tin-  Smith  Kensington 
Museum;  the  educ.ition.il  ,\liil.it  :it  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial  ..t  Isn,.  ^,\urh  l,-(l  to  the 
introduction  of  manual  tr.uinn-  in  tlir  ]>ublic 
schools  of  this  couutiN,  tin-  iiiliniiii.lion  of  shop 
work  as  a  part  of  the-  .  luticulun]  in  Ic-linical 
schools,  and  the  bcuinninir  ■  it  th.-  Iimuuh;;  which 
has  rendered  possihl.-  tin-  nipiil  adx.uir.'  of  this 
(•(Mintry  in  arts  anil    ca-afls;    Hie    i-r,  irva  ni/ation  of 

1S7S;  thr  i-ai.id  ;;-np\vtli  of  manual  tranun^-  and 
industrial  art  instruction  as  a  nsnit  ..I  Hi.-  impetus 
given  by  the  Chicafto  E\pcisili.>n  ..f  \-^'i:i;  the 
action  of  the  French  Govenun.nl  )n  arrani^ing  to 
send_students  annually  to  this  country  for  the 
study  and  investigation  of  our  industrial  and 
commercial  methods  as  a  result  of  the  United 
States  educational  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1900." 

St.  Louis  is  the  first  Exposition  to  assign 
a  separate  building  to  education.  The  Palace 
of  Education  covers  an  area  525  by  750  feet, 
or  a  fraction  over  nine  acres.  It  is  located 
in  the  verv  center  of  the  Exposition 
activities,    facing    upon    the    great    central 


EDUCATION  AT   THE    WORLD'S  FAIR. 


picture  of  the  Festival  Hall  and  Cascades, 
l)()rdering  upon  the  Grand  Basin  ;  is  designed 
in  modern  classic  style,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  cxixrts  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Exposition  buildings.  Its  cost  is  $350,000, 
and  is  desioned  and  built  bv  St.  Louis 
architects,  who  consider  it  a  m'astci-pi.-cc  of 
their  art.  There  are  available  r..r  educa- 
tional exhibits  1 . 5(1, (iTO  s(|uarc  feet  of  space, 
4.3  i)er  cent  of  which  is  devoted  to  foreign 
exhibits. 

England,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Belgium,  Austria,  Italy,  Japan, 
China,  ('e.\  Ion,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Brazil, 
Argentina  and  Chile  have  applied  for  space 
and  are  preparing  exhibits  for  the  Palace 
of  Education,  which  will  doubtless  be  of 
great  interi'st. 

In  regard  tn   (li>niestie    parlieipation,    the 
following  classi(ieatinii   has  I.e.n  adopted: 
KIcnieiitaiN    I'.lu.atl,,,,. 


mdi, 
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Colleges  and  I'.x  p.-riinenl  Stations  ,,f  the 
Inile.l  States,  which  is  bemii  pnpan-d  bv 
the  (M.x.-rninent  umhr  a  sp,-eial  apj.ropri- 
ation  of  §100,000  made  by  Congress  for  this 
purpose,    demonstrating   their  methods    of 


instruction  and  the  advantages  accruing 
therefrom. 

Harvard.  Cohnnbi.-,,  Yale,  Cornell.  Johns 
Hopkins.  \  ii-giiiia.  Chieago.  Illin..is.  Michi- 
gan, Wise.msin.  Miss,„iri.  Washington  and 
St.  E.iiiis  universities  mil  lie  represented  in 
th,-  univ.■^s,l^  se,ti,.ii,  while  the  work  of 
the    l'ol>l.-,liiiie  seh.iols  will  b,-  n-pvsente<l 

nolog\  ,  Tn>\'  Poh  Icehnic  Institute,  Purdue 
l-niversity.  Pratt'lnstitute.  Wor.a-ster  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  others.  In  the  De- 
partment of  Higher  Education  of  Women, 
X'assar,  Wellesl,  y.  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith  and 
Mount  Hol.Noke  will  be  represented. 

A  special  feature  will  be  the  exhibits  of 
leading  art  schools  of  the  country,  and  a 
new  feature  will  be  an  illustration  of  the 
ini].roved  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind.  Another  fe.aiur.  will  be 
a  lecture  hall  with  a  seating  .apaeity  for '2.-.0 
people,  fitted  out  for  stereopticon  and 
lantern  lectures. 

The  National  Educational  Association 
will  hold  their  annual  convention  at  St. 
l.ouis  this  sunniier,  and  the  value  of  this 
exhibit  to  teachers  and  instructors  from  all 
parts  of  till'  e.Hintry  cannot  be  calculated. 
The  Palace  of  I'.ilucat  ion  will  be  the  veritable 
Mecca  towar.ls  which  their  feet  will  turn, 
and  the  knowledge  gained  there  will  be 
widely  disseminated.  In  the  language  of 
the  Kaiser  of  Germany,  when  the  general 
plan  of  the  Exposition  was  laid  before  him, 
it  will  be  a  •'World-s  Iniversitv.  "^ 
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THE   RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO 
RAILROAD   TO   ST.  LOUIS. 


EnrCATIONAL  fVL-uts  of  thf  mag- 
nitude of  a  World's  Fair  create  a 
desire  for  knowledge,  hence  the 
minds  of  the  people  are  i)repared  in 
advance  .and  placed  in  a  receptive  mood,  to 
learn  by  contact,  where  heretofore  the  ways 
of  the  world  became  known  to  them  only 
through  the  press. 

rhe  distant  traveler  begins  this  self  tutor- 
ing by  selecting  first  the  ways  and  nie.ms  of 
travel,  in  studying  the  route  and  the  |)er- 
sonal  comforts  afforded. 

Most  apropos  of  a  World's  Fair  at  St. 
Louis  therefore,  is  the  exhibit  offered  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  as  a  means 
of  reaching  so  import.mt  .a  dcstin.ition. 

The  Baltimore  \  Ohio  H.ulro.id,  the  first 
railroad  in  America,  was  also  the  first  rail- 
road opened  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
Mississipi)i  River.  St.  Louis,  the  trading 
center  and  distributing  point  of  tiic  West, 
was  the  coveted  tcrmin.d.  When  the 
through  line  was  completed  a  grand  cele- 
bration was  held  in  honor  of  the  event, 
in  which  the  nation's  foremost  men  took 
p.art,  ;ind  the  route  became  known  .as  the 
"Nation's  Highway." 

Geographically,  the  latitude  of  St.  I.ouis 
is  liS  degrees;  the  latitude  of  Washinglon  is 
.'ill  degrees.  The  line  of  the  B.altiniore  \ 
Ohio  Railroad  is  almost  direct  e.ast  .and 
west  between  these  two  cities.  New  '^ork 
lies  northeast  of  Washington  at  41  degrees 
latitude,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  forms  .1 
direct  line,  connecting  America's  gre.itc  st 
city  with  the  national  eapit.al,  througli  I'hil.i- 
delphia  and  BaUimore. 

New     Y<.rk,     Philadelphia,     Baltimore    .and 
Washington,  through  Harper's  Ferry,  (  um- 


l)erl.an<l.  Gratton,  Clarksburg.  Parkersburg 
and  Cincinnati  to  St.   Louis. 

From  Pittsburg  through  Wheeling,  Cam- 
bridge, Zanesville,  Newark  and  Columbus, 
solid  vestibuled  trains  connect  with  the  main 
line  .at  Cincinn.ati.  forming  .another  avenue 
of  directness  to  the  metropolis  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The  entire  B,ilti)nore  \-  Ohio  system  has 
been  rebuilt  within  the   last   five  years  and 
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year  this  equipment  has  been  augmented 
with  new  coaches,  slee))ing  cars,  dining  and 
jjarlor  cars.  The  highest  class  of  American 
locomotives   h.ave   been   added   to   complete 

F"or  the  World's  Fair  travel  additional 
trains  will  be  placed  in  service,  which  will 
be  models  in  themselves.     The  coaches  and 
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as  beautiful  and  complete  as  modern  inge- 
nuity can  devise.  The  service  <in  the  dining 
ears   is  operated   by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

U.iih-oad,  .and  is  e,|ual  to  that  of  the  best 
h.,st,-lries  in  th.-  .-ountry. 

i'he  scenic  and  historic  features  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  are  well  known.  The 
territory  across  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
fr.m,  H.ari.er's  Ferry  to  Gr..ft,.n,  .a  dist.anee 
of 'JUd  miles,  is  fullofeontiiuious  interest  t., 
the  ol)ser\ant  traveler.  The  names  of  the 
pl.aees  are  familiar  through  their  connection 
with  public  events  for  'iOO  years,  including 
the  French  .and  Indi.in  .and  Hevolution.ar> 
W.irs,  the  W.ar   of    I  S  1  -  .nul  the  (nil   War. 

.Ml  tr.ains  east  and  west  p.ass  tliniugli 
W.ishingtoii.  .and  a  ten-day  stop-o\er  is 
.allowed  on  .all  first-class  tickets. 


THE  VALOROUS  MURPHY  GOAT. 
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ID  I  ivver  tell  yez  about  mc-  fjoat, 
Flannery,  and  th'  time  he  bucked 
th"  Cheyenne  Special?" 

Flannery  looked  up  (lui/.zieally 
and  solemnly  passed  Murphy,  the  section 
boss,  a  match. 

"No,  'tis  not  th'  bad  dhraiues  1  do  be 
havin',""  said  Murphy,  "1  do  be  tellin'  it 
sthraight,  an'  be  th'  same  token  tis  a  ran- 
bit  iv  rug  I  hov  in  me  shack  thot  is  all 
thot's  morthal  iv  th"  same  individdle  iv  th" 
genus  capr-r-ra  referred  to  in  th'  above, 
Flannery.  "Twas  on  Febooary  th"  foorth, 
whin  th"  gang  was  shantyin"  on  th'  ould 
Meeker  thrail,  workin'  roadbeds  in  th" 
White  River  disthrict  f'r  th"  Colorado  & 
Southern.  Th'  mascot  iv  th'  camp  was 
jist  befoor  thot  time  a  rare  broth  iv  a  dorg, 
Flannery,  wid  white  spots  all  over  him 
exceptin"  phwere  he  was  black,  an'  th" 
divil  iv  a  tail  t'"i'  waggin"  whin  th'  soup  was 
on.  M<'Catt'cry.  he  was  th'  cook,  mony 
an"  nionv  a  tinu- i)asse(l  hot  mate  out  iv  tli" 


tshes. 


Th'  dorg  was  duin'  th"  custhomary  act 
iv  inspectin"  commisary  phwen  th"  goat 
came  on  th'  grane  wid  th"  top  section  iv 
McCaffery"s  pants  hangin'  forninst  Ills 
wliiskcrs,  th'  boozum  havin"  jiresaidcd  tli" 
waistband  inty  th'  sacred  confines  iv 
innocuous  des-we-tude,  Flannery,  an"  th" 
whole  havin'  been  sthole  wid  malice  fore- 
thought an"  th"  wurrust  kind  iv  criminal 
intint  fr"ni  th"  camp  clothes  line.  No 
sooner  does  til"  dorg  witness  th"  desecra- 
tion i\  th"  cook"s  wardrobe  thin  he  makes 
f"r  th"  goat  like  a  Kansas  cyclone  chasin"  a 
far-nn  mortgage,  an'  in  wan  minnit  th" 
two  is  at  it  tooth  an'  toe-nail — or  t'  be  more 
(irecise,  Flannerv,  howl  an"  whiskers. 
11,-ai-in'  th"  rackc't  behind  th"  tints,  phwat 
(l,K-s  tir  whole  cn,W(l  .1,.  but  lavr  mess  an" 
descind  f  aid  an"  abet  th"  onequal  contest. 
They  was  nawthin"  to  it  but  th"  finish,  an" 
w  hin  th'  dust  iv  battle  had  settled  it  was 
th"  unanymous  vote  iv  th'  gang  t"  adopt 
th"  goat  as  mascot  iv  th"  camp.  An'  sure 
th"  goat  was  thot  sad  he  cried  like  a  babby 
at  th'  funeral  iv  his  late  adversary,  which 
til'  same  was  got  up  by  Mike  Raft'erty,  th' 
whiskered  ganius  iv  Kildare  thot  sthudied 
f'r  th'  praisthood  an"  was  sidethracked 
be  th"  cajolin"  grin  iv  a  Tijjperary  lass  wid  a 


far-nn  in  her  own  right — but  thot"s  another 
sthory."" 

Murphy  reached  for  the  can  and  sipped 
silentlv.  Then  he  cleared  his  throat  and 
continued  : 

"Flannery,  it  wasn't  two  days  ontil  th' 
whole  cam))  fell  in  love  wid  th'  goat.  We 
christened  him  Mack,  in  honor  iv  th'  ow'ner 
iv  th"  ])ants,  an"  he  tuk  t'  th"  name  like  a 
(icorgia  naygur  takes  t"  a  chicken.  Phwen- 
ever  ony  man  in  th"  camp  would  sthand 
on  th"  little  hill  back  iv  th'  tints  an'  call 
him  be  th'  name  he  had  earned  be  th' 
valor  iv  his  appethite,  he'd  lave  th"  choicest 
morsels  on  the  dumj),  desert  th'  finest  tin 
can  in  th"  place,  an"  come  runnin'  like  a 
house  afire.  An'  phwen  he  was  eatin' 
around  th'  board  table  in  th'  mess  tent 
he'd  sthand  wid  niver  a  bat  iv  th'  eye  an' 
wait  ontil  his  turn  come,  he  was  thot 
])atient. 

"Wan  mornin'  we  got  a  hurry  uj)  call 
fr'm  th'  thrack-walker  on  th"  upi)er  divi- 
sion. They  hod  been  a  rain  th'  night 
befoor  thot  washed  down  half  iv  the  fresh 
w  urruk,  an'  in  th'  same  rain  it  appears  thot 
a  washout  up  above  had  loosened  th' 
foundation  wurruk  in  a  new  trestle.  They 
was  no  thrain  due  ontil  9  o'clock,  an'  we 
tuk  our  time  gettin'  out  on  th'  repairs. 
We  hustled  up  there  thin,  whin  we  did 
sthart,  on  a  little  handcar  manned  be  a 
cr-r-rew  iv  eight,  an'  I  see  th'  goat  now, 
sthandin'  be  th'  thrack  an'  blatin'  great 
gobs  iv  grief,  he  was  thot  cut  up  at  bein' 
lift  behind.  Whin  we  arrived  at  th'  trestle 
we  found  th'  damage  greater  thin  we 
thought,  an'  it  was  a  good  hour  befoor  th' 
bed  was  safe  agin  t"v  th"  Cheyenne  Express 
t"  conic  through.  \\C  hod  jist  enough 
time  t"  pump  back  fast  t'  th"  main  wurruks, 
an'  wid  all  aboord  we  wint  kitin'  down  th' 
thrack — 'twas  nearly  all  down  hill,  Flan- 
nery, an'  aisy  goin'.  I  don't  know  how  it 
iver  happened,  Flannery,  but  aither  th' 
boss"s  watch  was  wrong  or  th'  express  was 
runnin'  ahead  iv  time.  At  ony  rate,  jist 
as  we  rounded  th"  last  curve  phwat  should 
we  seeeomin"  lickity-split  upth"  thrack  but 
th'  Cheyenne  Express,  makin"  forthy  miles 
an  hour  under  full  stheam  an'  poundin' 
th'  rails  like  a  herd  iv  illiphants  on  a 
sthampade ! 

It  was  onlv  a  few  hundred  vards  t'  th' 


THE   VALOROUS  MURPHY   GOAT. 


switch  be  th"  camp,  but  wc  knew  we  cmild 
niver  make  it.  Th"  express  wasjist  on  tli* 
other  side  iv  the  switch.  We  was  goiii' 
down  th"  hill  at  lifrhtning  spade,  tli"  t'lrsii 
cinders  fr'm  th"  roadbed  flyin'out  beliind  us. 
Good  God!"  liollers  Casey,  tli"  saints 
I)resarve  us,  an'  jump  f"r  your  li\ts  I" 

Flannery,  may  th"  north  sthar  an"  .ill 
>  our  vain  idols  iv  ijjnorance  an"  supcrstlii- 
tion  kape  vou  fr"ni  witncssin"  sucli  a  siyht 
as  1  witnessed  thin.  Riraly/A-d  wi.l  tV-.-.r. 
two  iv  th"  men,  new  r.-eruities  fr"Hi  Denv.r, 
couldn"t  move  tV'ni  tii"  c.ir.  ]'".\  cry  Ixuly  w.is 
off  but  thim   an"    nie.   an"    I    w.-.s  throwin" 


sand 
th"    d 


stiff. 


hocki: 


mdbr; 


"Thin  bad  eess  t"  you  1"  I  says,  takin" 
my  last  look  at  th'  .xpnss.  thin  jist  opp,,- 
site  th"  camp.  'I"nL  t'r  jumpin".  an"  th' 
divil  take  th"  hindmost  !' 

"Wid  thct  1  calculated  nic  distance, 
limbered  up  mc  body  f  av.-id  bre.akin'  mc 
bones,  an"  .ium|)eil.  I  hit  in  seventeen 
thousand  diff"runt  i)laces,  Flannery,  an"  all 
iv  thim  as  hard  as  the  rock  iv  Gibralthar. 
As  quick  as  I  c"d  jjet  t"  me  fate  I  whirled 
around   an"  look.'d    down  toward  th'  camp. 


At  thot  moment,  a  sthreak  iv  gray  jumped 
fr"m  th"  cook's  tint,  an"  may  th'  nixt  tin 
thousand  dollars  I  get  sthrike  me  dead  if"  it 
wasn"t  Mack,  th"  goat.  I  c"d  hear  him 
lilattin"  out  somethin"  thot  sounded  like 
j;iiat  i)rofanity,  an"  th'  nixt  minnit  he  was 
sthandin'  on  the  thrack  wid  his  head  down, 
waiting  f'r  th'  exjjress,  whilst  jist  behind 
him  came  th"  handcar  wid  thim  two  scared 
duffers  on  it,  gainin'  spade  ivery  jump. 

"l)(in"t  .ask  me  how  it  all  happened  thin, 
Fl.innery  1  They  was  one  great  blate  iv 
defiance  phwin  th'  goat  made  a  rush  f'r  th' 
exi^ress.  Thin  a  ball  iv  gi'ay  wint  whirlin' 
through  th'  air  an"  fell  down  be  th"  side  iv 
McCaffery,  dead  as  a  doornail,  an'  befoor 
\\c  c"d  get  our  breath  th'  express  was  gone 
in  th"  disthance,  an"  Mack,  th'  goat,  was 
paisf'ul  .IS  lie  is  now  be  th"  side  iv  my  jiarlor 

"  There  «..s  .•,  slKUt  silence,  when  Flannery 
plucked  up  his  voice  and  .asked  ; 

".\n"  ])hwat  became  iv  th"  min  on  th" 
handcar,  Murphv?"" 

Murphy  took  a  pull  at  his  pipe. 

"Wan  i\  tliini  jmnped  jist  in  time,"  he 
said,  "jist  lictoortir  handcar  was  scatthered 
over  six  counthies."" 

"And  th"  ither  wan — what  iv  him?" 
He    was    in-omoted,    Flannery.       They 
g.itlicred   him   uu  wid  ;i  shovel   .m"  th"  coal 


H  page  of  GillUati, 


Row  She's  Changed. 


You  thought  the  girl  bewitching. 
You  met  her,  long  ago; 

You  tliouglit  her  voiee  was  music 
Us  .■.ulcri.-,-  s.,rt  a.ul  l,.w. 


Told  countless  sweet  half-lies. 

You     thought     the     perfume    from    her 
gown 

An  incense  from  above; 
You  sMw  in  every  glance  and  smile 

1  he  very  soul  of  love. 
But  that  was  in  your  courtship  days 

When  life  was  only  dreaming; 
The  waking  came — you  now  can  tell 

The  real  from  the  seeming. 


Her  velvet  hand's  least  touch  would  set 

Your  very  nerves  a-tingle. 
While  heaven's  music  in  her  speech 

Seemed  always  to  commingle. 
But  that — ah!  that  was  years  agone. 

Illusions  then  were  plenty. 
For  vou  were  but  a  youth  and  she 

Was  just  a  girl  of  twenty. 

Yes,  things  have  changed  since  those  old 
days 

When  she  and  you  were  lovers. 
Though  still  about  her  blessed  head 

Love's  golden  halo  hovers. 
Ay,  all  has  .-h.'in-ed:  though  wisdom  came 

Tomak.-  y>u  hntli  discreeter. 
Each  da\   that  liliss.d  wife  of  yours 

Grows  iiilinitc-i\   ssvccter. 


Che  Retort  Scathing. 


CoxDVCTOR. — Ticket,  please. 

Alkali  Ike. — (Shoving  the  ticket  rudely 
into  the  conductor's  face. )  There  it  is.  Take 
it  an'  punch  h — 1  out  of  it. 


CoxDicTOii. — I  would,  sir,  but  the  rules  of 
the  road  forbid  my  punching  out  the  name  of 
the  passenger's  destination. 


Old  IVursery  Rhyme  Revised. 


And  when  he  saw  his  eyes  were 
So  he  could  scarcely  see. 

He  hired  a  lawyer  and  brought  ■ 
.\gainst  the  compance. 


Daily  Guide  to  flattery. 


When  you  see  that  the  baby  can't  possibly 
be  over  six  months  old,  pretend  you  think  it  a 
year  and  a  half.     That'll  fetch  'em. 

When  you  are  sure  the  hostess  made  the 
salad  herself,  eat  two  helpings  of  it  if  you 
have  to  hurry  home  to  the  stomach  pump. 

^\■hen  you  know  the  man  can't  be  a  day 
less  tliaii  si\t\  -thri-c.  casually  mention  what  a 
shame-  it  Is  tliat  \.Mi  and  he  couldn't  have 
lived  thn.u-h  till' stirring  times  of  the  civil 
war.      He'll  make  a  total  surrender,  then. 

When  you  haven't  seen  a  certain  hoy  for  six 
months,  pretend,  on  meeting  him,  that  he  had 
grown  out  of  your  knowledge.  He'll  lie  your 
friend  for  life. 

Never  offer  to  help  a  sixtv-vear-okl  man  off 


of  a  street  car  unless  he  asks  you,  or  you'll 
make  a  life-long  enemy. 

When  you  see  a  woman  who  thinks  she  is  a 
beauty,  ask  her  if  all  the  rest  of  her  family 
are  beautifid  also.  She  will  invite  you  to 
dinner. 

When  asked  if  you  like  babies,  say  "Not 
the  usual  baby,  but" — then  reach  your  arms 
lovingly  for  their  little  tot.  Those  folks  will 
lend  you  money. 

When  you  see  a  man  coming  toward  you 
that  j-ou  had  teetotally  forgotten  had  ever 
lived,  rack  your  brain  for  some  little  incident 
to  recall,  so  that  he  will  think  he  has  been  in 
your  mind  constantly.  And  see  how  proud  he 
is  of  vou. 


epigrammatic  Brevity. 


-Strickland  W.  OiUila 
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FAIR.  ST.  LOUIS.  1904. 


MAGNIFICENT  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S   FAIR. 


IllKX  the  sates  of  tlu-  Louisiana  I'ur- 

April  .'JO,  l!H)K  ail  acliirxemeiit 
whirli  ri-aihc-s  the  liiuhrsl  elimax 
ill  the  display  of  art  and  inihistn  will  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  ei\  ilizatioii. 

Inimnieusity  this  Exposition  far  exeels  all 
others  ever  dreamed  of  duriiii;-  any  natioirs 
profii-ess.  This  World's  Fair  of  1004  occu- 
pies 1,'JHlaeres  situated  on  the  beautiful  un- 
dulatiniisr' 11111(1"*  the  far-famed  Forest  Park. 
A  few  comparative  (inures  reveal  this  won- 
<lerful  iinnunsit>  at  a  glance.  The  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  covered 
CSS  acres:  the  Exposition  of  1!»(10  at  Paris 
;j,'U)  acres :  the  Pan-American  at  Buffalo  300 
acres;  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia  2S6 
acres,  and  the  Trans-Mississippi  at  Omaha 
150  acres.  So  it  is  seen  that  the  World's 
Fair  of  1904  at  St.  Louis  embraces  within 
its  boundaries  an  acreage  equaling  three- 
fourths  the  aggregate  of  all  these  named, 
and  is  ecpial  in  size  to  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, the  Paris  Exposition  of  li»()0  and 
the  Pan-American  combined. 

Pursuing  these  comparative  Kgures  fur- 
ther, it  is  seen  that  the  roofing  of  the  main 
exhibit  buildings  at  St.  Louis  covers  128 
acres  while  Chicago  had  but  eighty-two 
acres,  Buffalo  fifteen  and  Omaha  nine. 
Any  one  of  the  four  single  buildings  at  .St. 
Louis  embraces  more  exhibit  space  than 
was  found  in  the  entire  Pan-American 
Exposition.  Then,  too,  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  introduces  an  elaborate 
feature  which  was  practicall\  slighted  in  all 
other  expositions,  and  that  is  the  large 
space  devoted  to  outdoor  exhibits.  These 
open-air  displays  cover  more  than  1 00  acres 
at  St.  Louis  and  many  of  them  challenge  the 
indoor  exhibits  for  popularity  and  attract- 
iveness. 

However,  while  the  scope  of  the  World's 
Fair  of  1904.  comprehends  the  art  and 
industry  of  the  entire  world  of  to-day,  yet  it 
is  not  an  exposition  of  dead"  products 
alone,  but  pre-eminently  one  of  life  and 
motion.  Beside  the  finished  products  the 
hum  of  whirling  machinery  is  heard,  as 
skilled  workmen  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the    globe    are     busy    showing    how   these 


])roducts  are  made.  The  World's  Fair  of 
]i»04.  stands  uniquely  alone  in  this  phase  of 
activity. 

The  first  impression  of  any  exposition  is 
produced  by  the  architectural  outline  of  the 
buildings.  And  in  this  feature  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  Exposition  has  never  been 
excelled.  The  main  grou)!  of  exposition 
palaces,  twelve  in  number,  lies  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  grounds.  These 
buildings  are  arranged  in  a  way  to  take 
the  best  possible  advantage  of  Nature's  gifts 
and  make  the  rolling  hills  harmonize  com- 
pletely with  the  architectural  jilan  of  the 
Exposition.  Other  writers  have  aptly  de- 
scribed this  plan  as  one  suggesting  the  lines 
of  a  fan.  From  a  central  point  on  the 
summit  of  dominating    hills  stands   Festival 

of  the  .States,  which  stretches  away  7."i() 
feet  on  each  side.  Sixty  feet  below,  eight 
of  the  magnificent  jjalaees  are  situated  along 
radiating  avenues  that  correspond  to  the  ribs 
of  the  fan-like  formation.  Three  cascades 
rush  down  the  terraced  hillsides  and  are 
lost  in  the  Grand  Basin  below.  Lagoons 
wind  among  lawns  and  flower-gardens  across 
this  fan-like  formation,  and  ornamental 
bridges  adorn  the  broad  avenues  of  travel. 

The  Colonnade  of  the  States  is  fifty-two 
feet  high  and  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  bearing  sculptural  images  sym- 
bolical of  the  twelve  States  and  Territories 
formed  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  At 
the  ends  of  the  Colonnade  are  circular 
restaurant  pavilions,  l.lo  feet  in  diameter 
and  140  feet  high,  i.irli  surmounted  by  a 
dome.  The  Festixal  Hall  in  the  center, 
200  feet  high  and  covering  two  acres,  is 
surmounted  by  an  impressive  dome  over- 
looking the  scenes  of  activity  in  the  entire 
Ex])osition. 

On  one  of  the  radiating  avenues  below 
the  hill  where  stands  Festival  Hall  is  situ- 
ated the  Palace  of  Education  and  Social 
Economy.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
main  lagoon,  facing  the  Grand  Basin.  This 
building  is  of  the  Corinthian  style  of  archi- 
tecture. Its  ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of 
a  keystone.  The  two  equal  sides  are  525 
feet  long,  the  south  front   ttiO  feel  and   the 
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north  front  758  feet.  The  principal  en- 
trances are  upon  the  axes  of  the  building, 
and  resemble  triumphal  arches.  At  each 
angle  of  the  building  is  a  pavilion  forming 
a  supplementary  entrance,  and  these  are 
connected  by  a  monumental  colonnade. 
'J'lic  fdiir  i-li\,iti(ms  arc  similar  in  character, 
and  a  lilicral  us,-  of  iiH.nmiuntal  and  histor- 
ical sculpture  lends  a  festal  character  to  the 
otherwise  somewhat  severely  classical  ex- 
terior. 

The  Palace  of  Electricity,  also  facing  the 
Cirand  ]5asin,  excels  in  the  majesty  of  its 
pr<i|j(iitii>iis  and  the  beauty  of  its  archi- 
tectural details.  It  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  lagoons  crossed  bj-  ornamental  bridges. 
It  has  a  frontage  of  758  feet  toward  the 
north  and  525  feet  toward  the  east,  and  is 
also  in  the  shape  of  a  keystiuie,  the  design 
being  a  bold  eolumnated  treatment  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  facades  are  well 
accentuated  by  eleven  pediments,  with 
groups  of  columns  and  tower  effects,  afford- 
ing opportunity  for  the  ample  sculptural 
decoration.  The  t'eiiesi  i- if  ion  is  bold  and 
appropriate.  gi\iii,L;  aiii|)li-  li^ht,  and  on  top 
of  two  sides  of  tin-  hmliliiiii  the  loggias  add 
pleasing  effects  of  liuiil  ind  shadow.  This 
palace  covers  eiglil  acres  and  cost  $399,940. 

The  Palace  of  M.mufactures  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order  of  architecture  and  faces 
the  entrance  to  the  main  boulevard.  It 
has  a  frontage  to  the  north  of  1200  feet, 
with  a  depth  of  525  feet,  and  covers  four- 
teen acres  and  cost  S72().()()i).  The  four 
main  entrances  at  tile  centers  of  the  main 
facade    are     elal)oratel>'    ornamented    with 

'i'he  \aried  Industries  Palace  is  a  magnif- 
icent structure  on  the  outer  ))erinieter  of 
the  picture  representing  the  main  ])lan  of 
the  fair.  The  visitor  is  awe-struck  at  the 
magnificence  of  this  building  when  he 
passes  through  the  main  entrance  gate  of 
the  Exposition.  It  presents  a  facade  of 
1 ,200  feet  on  the  north  and  525  feet  on  the 
ea.st,  giving  nearl.v  fourteen  acres  of  exhi- 
bition sjiace  all  on  the  ground  floor.  It  is 
a  columated  design  eml)od\  in^  a  free  treat- 
ment of  the  Ionic  order.  Aside  from  the 
numerous  entrances  on  the  facades  there  is 
a  specially-featured  entrance  at  the  center 
of  the  south  front.  This  entrance  is  thrown 
back  and  magnificent  colonnades  formed  on 
either  side. 

One  of  the  most  imi)osing  and  artistic 
structures  ever  erected  is  the  Palace  of  Lib- 
eral Arts.     It  cost  .f  500,000.     It  is  750  feet 


long,  525  feet  wide  and  covers  nine  acres. 
While  the  style  of  architecture  is  a  severe 
treatment  of  the  French  Renaissance  for 
till'  cxtei'inr  taeade,  it  will  adhere  very 
<lcisel\  III  elassie  lines  in  many  respects. 
The  long  fa.'ade  especially  will  show  a 
magnificent  cntr.iiiee.  alinnst  pure  (  nrin- 
thian.  It  has  been  the  eiideaxor  nl  the 
architects  to  dep'iid  largely  on  seulptina-  in 
the  decoration  of  the  building,  refraining 
from  the  over-use  of  stereotyped  architect- 
ural ornamentation.  The  long  main  facade 
is  made  interesting  by  the  use  of  a  center 
])avilion  and  of  two  end  pavilions.  The 
center  p.i\ilii>n  is  brought  somewhat  above 
till'  eomua'ting  buildings  which  unite  it 
with  the  p.ivilions  on  either  side.  Each  of 
the  three  pavilions  on  the  fronts  forms  an 
elegant  entrance  to  the  building.  On  the 
main  facade  are  three  entrances  and  on  the 
525-foot  facade  are  two  entrances,  one  in 
each  of  the  end  pavilions.  The  main  en- 
trance is  in  the  form  of  a  hemicycle  with 
circular  colonnades.  The  ceiling  of  this 
hemicycle  is  frescoed  on  a  background  of 
old  gold. 

The  Palace  of  Machinery  is  1,000  by  525 
feet  in  area  and  t-overs  ten  acres.  It  cost 
about  *(i()l). ()()(),  The  arehiteetiiral  style  is 
the  fully-developed  Italian  Henaissance. 
The  main  order  is  the  Corinthi.in  with  col- 
umns accordingly,  plainly  treated  in  the 
•shafts.  This  building  is  .a  model  of  grace 
and  beauty  and  has  a  prominent  pine  on  the 
western  arm  of  the  main  traiisM  rse  avenue 
of  the  Exposition.  The  north  taeade  of  this 
palace  stretches  east  and  west  1,000  feet 
and  has  a  magnificent  center  jjavilion 
ffanked  by  two  great  towers,  the  topmost 
pinnacle  (if  which  reaches  skvward  2ti.i  feet. 
The  southern  ta,-ade  is  a.-ceni  uat.-d  by  four 
ornate  turrets.  'I'he  east  fa.-ade  has  a  tall 
massive  center  pavilion  .'iOO  feet  long, 
flanked  by  two  short  curtains  of  lower  ele- 
vation conforming  to  those  on  the  north 
facade  and  teiTninating  in  the  ornate  corner 
towers.  The  western  facade,  .SOO  feet  long, 
has  two  corner  i)avilions  surmounted   with 
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there  and  tinnin.iting  in  pointed  turrets 
bearing  long  and  slen,h-r  flagstalts.  These 
massive  ))iers  and  tin-  corner  p.ivilions  carry 
the  three  great  archways,  eacli  forty-eight 
feet  wide.  The  main  entrance  in  the  north 
facade  presents  an  arcade  of  five  bays,  the 
massive   ]jiers   of  whicli  are    higldy   ornate. 
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Above  the  three  central  bajs  rises  an  attiea 
feature  accentuated  by  pairs  of  Corinthian 
columns,  between  which  are  three  large 
panels.  The  Palace  of  Machinery  presents 
on  each  side  an  entirely  dissimilar  design 
and  contour,  and  this  is  owing  to  the 
architect's  plan  of  departing  from  the  rec- 
tangular shapes  adopted  in  the  other 
exhibit  jialaces  in  the  main  picture.  Thus 
the  building  possesses  a  diversity  of  archi- 
tectural features  not  accorded  to  any  of  the 
other  great  buildings. 

Tlie  Palace  of  Transportation  is  1,300  feet 
long  by  525  feet  wide,  and  covers  over  fif- 
teen acres.  It  cost  more  than  $700,000. 
The  facades  show  an  admirable  adaption 
of  the  French  Renaissance  style  of  archi- 
tecture. On  the  east  and  west  fronts  are 
tliree  enormous  arches,  taking  up  more  than 
one-half  the  entire  facade.  Each  arch  is 
sixty-four  feet  wide  and  fifty-two  feet  high. 
The  decoration  is  found  principally  in  the 
impressive  massing  of  large  details,  and 
tile  general  treatment  is  extremely  simple. 
Tlie  building  reminds  one  of  a  great  railway 
station,  as  through  the  massive  archways 
run  fourteen  railroad  tracks. 

The  Palace  of  Art  surpasses  the  structures 
devoted  to  art  exhibits  at  all  previous  ex- 
])ositions.  This  palace  really  comprises  four 
massive  buildings :  the  aggregate  frontage 
of  three  of  them  is  t^.Sii  feet,  the  two  side 
pavilions  having  each  a  depth  of  4.22  feet. 
Their  cost  is  over  $1,000,000.  The  plan  of 
the  palace  is  in  the  shape  of  a  capital  E,"" 
the  open  part  facing  the  south.  The  cen- 
tral building,  340  feet  long  by  160  feet 
wide,  is  of  stone  and  separated  from  the 
side  pavilion,  made  of  brick  and  staff,  by 
axenues  forty-four  feet  wide.  The  central 
l)uilding  is  a  permanent  structure.  The 
Sculpture  Pavilion,  on  the  south,  is  150 
feet  long  by  100  feet  wide,  its  plan  being 
rectangular,  with  an  ixcdra  or  semi-circular 
bay  at  the  east  and  west  enils.  The  interior 
of  the  ((uadrangle  is  laid  out  as  a  garden 
for  flowers,  shrubs,  fountains  and  statuary. 
The  Art  Palace  stands  on  Art  Hill  to  the 
south  of  and  above  Festival  Hall.  The 
main  facade  of  the  structure  fronts  north 
toward  the  main  picture  of  the  fair.  The 
group  is  designed  in  the  graceful  Ionic 
style,  accentuated  at  the  main  entrance  of 
the  central  building  by  a  Corinthian  order 
of  majestic  proportions.  On  the  main  fa- 
cade the  architect  has  avoided  the  use  of 
windows,  thus  giving  the  structure  the 
cliaracteristic  aj)pearance  of  an  art  Iniilding. 


To  tiie  center  of  the  main  building  rises  a 
pedimented  construction  to  a  height  of 
forty  feet. 

The  Palace  of  Agriculture  is  1,600  feet 
long,  500  feet  wide  and  covers  twenty 
acres.  It  cost  $529,940.  The  fronts  of  the 
building  are  practically  a  successive  series 
of  windows,  each  seventy-five  feet  long  and 
twenty-seven  feet  high,  eacli  window  being 
|)laced  fourteen  feet  from  the  floor,  so  as  to 
allow  the  use  of  the  wall  space  inside  for  ex- 
hibits. Triangular  monitor  windows  supply 
skylight,  while  they  cut  off  the  direct  sun- 
light, which  would  quickly  spoil  many 
exhibits  which  this  building  will  contain. 
The  grand  nave,  106  feet  wide,  which  runs 
through  the  entire  1,600-foot  length  of  the 
building,  rises  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet  and 
supplies  what  is  here  regarded  as  the  grand- 
est vista  of  installation  S])ace  of  any  build- 
ing ever  designed  for  exi)osition  ])urposes. 
Some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  this  building 
is  obtained  when  it  is  kndwn  that  the  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  of  New  "^drk  covers  only 
two  acres  and  that  the  Palace  of  Agriculture 
is  ten  times  as  large,  and  that  this  palace 
also  covers  twenty  times  as  much  ground  as 
the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria,  forty  times  the 
space  covered  by  the  Planters'  Hotel  in  St. 
Louis  and  is  more  than  three  times  the  size 
of  the  Coliseum  of  Rome. 

The  Palace  of  Horticulture  is  800  feet 
long,  the  main  central  section  being  400 
feet  square.  The  east  wing  of  the  building 
is  a  conservatory  204x235  feet  in  area  and 
forty  feet  high,  the  west  wing  having  the 
same  proportions. 

The  exhibits  of  forestrv,  fish  and  game 
are  in  a  building  having  a  frontage  of  300 
feet  north  and  south  and  (500  fcrt  east  and 
west.  This  building  and  tlicisr  (l(\dted  to 
agriculture  and  horticultun-  an-  in  line 
south  of  the  Administnitinn  Building. 

The  Palace  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  is 
750  feet  long  and  52.)  tret  wide-  and  covers 
about  nine  acres.  It  is  si\t>  feci  high  to 
the  cornice.  It  cost  almul  .^.".(ki.doo,  'i'liis 
building  is  situated  in  thr  suulliuisl  portion 
of  the  grounds  and  is  the  largest  structure 
l)rovided  thus  far  for  mining  exhibits  at  an 
exposition.  The  entrance  shows  Egyptian 
style,  but  the  buildings  in  its  entirety  is  an 
exjiression  of  the  modern  Renaissance.  The 
building  is  divided  into  eight  oblong  parts, 
almost  equal  in  area. 

The  building  for  the  exhibits  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  the  largest 
structure    ever     built    by    governmental 
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aiitliority  for  any  exposition.  In  size  it  is 
S()()x250  feet,  and  $450,000  was  set  aside 
for  its  construction.  It  occupies  a  com- 
manding site  in  the  extreme  eastern  i)art  of 
tin-  World's  Fair  grounds.  Southeast  of  it 
lies  tlie  high  plateau  on  which  are  situated 
various  state  buildings.  The  Government 
I5iiilding  faces  to  the  northwest,  overlooking 
the  main  picture  of  the  fair.  On  the  ter- 
race in  front  of  the  building  a  flight  of  steps 
100  feet  from  side  to  side  leads  through  a 
Hower  garden  to  the  main  entrance.  The 
general  style  of  the  building  is  psuedo  clas- 
sic. The  central  pavilion,  surrounded  by  a 
Droad  dome,  is  connected  with  jiavilions  on 
the  ends  with  a  colonnade  of  Ionic  columns 
rive  feet  in  diameter  and  forty -five  feet  high. 
The  central  pavilion,  with  the  colonnade  on 
either  side,  forms  a  portico  fifteen  feet  wide 
and  524  feet  long,  fifty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  other  buildings.  An  attic  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  embellished  witli  statues, 
surmounts  the  colonnade  ,.f  Ionic  columns. 
Tlic  dome  surmounting  the  .rntral  p.-nili.m 


is  J  00  feet  in  diameter  and  is  designed 
after  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  toi),  to 
thetiuadriga  which  surmounts  it,  is  175  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  Government  Fish- 
eries Pavilion  is  situated  south  of  the 
Government  Building  and  connected  with  it 
by  a  grand  stairway.  This  pavilion,  135 
feet  .stjuare,  is  a  reproduction,  line  for  line, 
of  a  Roman  dwelling-house  of  the  Pompeiian 
type. 

Tile  various  magnificent  palaces  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  are  all  i)art 
of  a  harmonious  scheme  worked  out  by  the 
areiiitects  assembled  together  as  a  commis- 
sion. The  style  adopted  is  described  as 
"a  Free  Treatment  of  Renaissance.'" 

A  half-million  dollars  is  being  spent 
for  the  sculptural  adornment  of  these 
buildings  and  the  grounds,  and  the  genius 
of  the  architect  and  the  sculptor  and  the 
painter  will  be  fused  into  one  harmonious 
]>icture — the  greatest  exposition  achieve- 
ment  of  all   time — to   o|)en    tlie   twentieth 
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Kkkim\(;  lip  appearances  breaks  more 
hearts  th.iii  kttping  down  expenses  heal. 

If  languase  is  the  garb  of  thounht, 
what  clowns  some  men  apiiear  in  the 
full  dress  of  their  exjjression. 

Sloppy,  carek-ss  hiisiiicss  im-tlKids  re- 
tard as  much  ])ri>ni(iti()n  as  tin-  opposite 
system  creates. 

The  boundaries  of  wit  should  be  drawn 
within  the  comprehension  of  thoseagainst 
whom  it  is  directed. 

Real  rei)entance  must  consist  more  of 
intention  than  regret. 

Sm\i,i,  al)ilit\  is  often  injured  by  small 
eritieisin,  liiit  real  uenius  lifts  itself  in 
confidence  above  t  he  ridicule  of  ignorance. 

It  is  sometimes  better  to  hear  an  ex- 
isting misfortune  than  to  anticijiate  one 
that  may  not  come  into  our  lives. 

MoDER.\TON  ill  all  things  is  a  virtue  in 
everything. 

TiiosK  wild  measure  the  wit  of  others 
l)y  their  own,  insult  no  intellect  but  the 
one  that  they  do  not  possess. 

Early  marriages  are  sometimes  inad- 
visable, for  the  reason  tliat  the  son  may 
be  found  sowing  wild  oats  in  the  same 
field  as  his  fither. 


MAN^  men  are  weak  only  for  the  want 
of  si)ace  in  which  to  display  their  ability. 

Simple  ignorance  is  often  preferable  to 
surface  knowledge. 

There  is  only  a  short  distance  between 
direct  carelessness  and  tacit  dishonesty. 

We  should  never  permit  our  own  views 
to  be  crucified  upon  the  cross  of  another's 
opinion. 

Friendship  and  respect  is  the  sweetest 
consolation  to  the  old  age  of  love. 

PRE,iumcE,  envy  and  ignorance  hold 
in  check  much  natural  and  undijested 
talent. 

SiPEHKif lAL  readiness  in  conversation 
is  not  an  indication  of  wit,  but  often  only 
demonstrates  the  lack  of  it. 

Those  incapable  or  careless  in  the  ob- 
servance of  instructions  to  themselves, 
are  incomiietent  to  issue  orders  to  others. 

Marrl\ges  should  he  built  upon  a 
foundation  of  frieiidsjiip  and  rcspeit.uiion 
which  may  be  constnictiil  with  s.itety  the 
temporal  palace  of  non-platonic  love. 

Men  who  can  not  measure  their  own 
temperatures  should  avoid  posing  as 
moral  thermometers  towards  the  tem- 
perament of  others. 


WITHIN   THE  CIRCLE. 


liV  ART«LR   G.  LEWIS. 


Witliin  the  circle  of  a  deathless  love 
Lives  pure  and  sacred,  everlasting  faith. 
That  like  a  heaven-kissed  blessing  from  above. 
Bids  us  hope  patiently  and  wait. 


For  tlii 
Often 
Ami  W 
Breati 


peace  with  pain 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM    WASHINGTON, 

BALTIMORE,   PHILADELPHIA    AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

"-: 

SUNDAY 

su"." 

"hour 

No.  502 

H 

s"n"ay 

-.r 

■:.r 

-ir 

":::." 

Lv.  WASHINGTON    

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -. 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 

7.00 
7.55 
8.00 
10.15 
12.35 
12.40 

8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
1  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 

9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.  1  1 
2.30 
2.36 

10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3  05 

1.00 
1.55 
1.59 
4.05 
6.30 
6.35 

3.00 
3.49 
3.53 
5.5  1 
8.00 
8.05 

4.00 
4.55 
5.00 
7.20 

6.00 
6. CO 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 

8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
1  1.40 
3.20 

1  1.30 
12.39 
12.44 
3.10 
5.52 

3.00 
3.51 
3. 56 
6.00 
8.32 
8.35 

Ar.  new  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  new  YORK,  SOUTH  FERRY 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO    R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO 
PHILADELPHIA,    BALTIMORE  AND   WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 

NO.  SOS 

NO.  517 

":- 

»°„*oJr 

OAILY 

SUNDAY 

= 

"-IT 

DAILY 

"oAitr 

Lv,   NEW  YORK,  SOUTH  FERRY - 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

12.10 
12.15 
7.40 
9.48 
9.52 
10.47 

8.25 
8.30 

I2!56 
1.00 
1.50 

10.25 
10.30 

2.'56 
3.00 
4.00 

1  1.25 
1  1.45 
1.62 

3^55 
4.45 

12.55 
1.00 
3.08 
6.06 
6.10 
6.10 

4.20 
6.45 
6.50 
7.55 

3.35 
3.40 
5.48 
7.46 
7.50 

4.55 
5.00 
7.26 
9.46 
9.50 

6.65 
7.00 
9.33 
1  1.46 
11.50 
12.50 

12.10 
12.15 
3.36 
6.00 

fit 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- - 
Ar,  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  station  --- 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO  ALL   POINTS  WEST 
AND    SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

^..'d 

"ir 

'^if 

^rr 

r,:f 

"Hf 

"— 

DAILY 

Lv 
Lv 

Lv 
Lv 
Ar 
Ar 

Ar 

Ar 

Ar 
Ah 

NEW  YORK,  SOUTH  FERRY 

NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

10.25a* 
10.30UI 
12.48PJ. 
2.56  PJi 

3.00  P* 

4. 1  5  ej.1 

12.55PJ( 
1.00P« 

5.'06P» 
5.20  PM 
6.20  PJ. 

N  3.35  PJi 
N  3.40pm 
t  4.20  pm 

"7.30  PM 
8.46  PM 

6.65P.M 
7.00  pm 
9.33pm 
1  1.46  pm 
12.00  NT 

12.10NT 

12.15  NT 
7.40  m 
9.48  u< 
10. 00  AH 
1  I.OOaai 

12.10NT 

12.  15  NT 
A    7.40AA1 

6.66  PJI 
7.00  PJI 
9,33  PJI 
1  1  .46  PM 
12.00  NT 
1.00  a* 

BALTIMORE,  MT,  ROYAL  STATION-- 
BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 

9.00  A« 
10.05U. 

7.00AJ1 
12.35pm 

7.45  PJI 

9.15  a* 

uv3.06pii 
9.40  P* 

LV3.30P* 
9.25  P* 
6.60  a* 

6  40  AM 
9.50UI 
7.00  PM 

9.00AJ1 

8.05  u. 
1  1 .45  u. 
1  1.62>« 

5.25  PJ. 

6.00  PM 
1  I.OOpb 
lO.OOui 

6.35  pm 
10.35Pii 
9.30  pm 
7.28UI 
6.25  AX 
8.30AJ. 
8.00  P* 

2.35  A« 

A  Train  Ko.  6  nuikes  connection  at  Cumberland.                                                                          1 
Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.     N  Connection  east  of  Philadelphia  is  made  with  No.  609,  -Ronal  Limited.- 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EASTWARD 

DAILY 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

DAILY 

DAILY 

DAILY 

DUQUESNE 

LINl,    DAILY 

No-  4S 

DAILY 

EXPRESS 
D.ILY 

LV    OHIOAGO 

3.30  PJ 

10.40  a* 
7.20PM 
12.35  a* 

8.00  P* 

7. OOP* 

5.00  PM 

10.50a« 

I0.I5P* 
8.00  A* 

I.OOpm 
9.00  pm 

*  6.30  PM 
9.08  P* 
2  30a* 

LOOP* 

•  9.30a* 
2.10PM 

t  2.45  pm 

*  6.36  PM 

2.06  A* 
8.10  AM 
8.05  Aji 

12.15pm 
7.05pm 
6.50UI 

10.40  pm 

8.00  a* 
9.15  a* 
8.40  PM 

12.40  pm 
1.47  pm 
1.59pm 
4.05pm 
6.30pm 
6.35  PM 

7:50  !II1 

8.00  AM 

10.15a* 
12.35  pm 
1  2.40  p* 

4.42  PM 
6.50pm 
6.05  pm 

10^40  PM 
10.50PM 

12. 30  p. 

l!59PM 
4.05  pm 
6.30  PM 
6.35  p« 

6.30  A.  1 
7.50  a* 
8.00  a* 
10.15a* 
12.35  PM 
12.40  PM 

2.46  a* 
3.47am 
3.55  a* 
6.00a* 
8.32a* 
8.35  a* 

11.05  pm 
12.26a* 
12.44  a* 
3.10  a* 
6.62a« 

1  1.05P* 
12.26a* 
12.411* 
3.10A* 
6.52a* 

Ar,  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  -.. 
Ar,  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  . 

Ar    NEW   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar,  NEW  YORK.  SOOTH   FERRY 

Through  Pullman 

Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Daily.        t 

Daily  except  Sunday 

THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST   SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.      SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

No.  513.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  "Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carle,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  686.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  522.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  serves  dinner  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  528.    Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  IVashlngton  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No,  502.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  524.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Traiu.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  Washington  tu  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  extra 
tare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  136.    Buffet  Parlor  Car,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  506.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No,  646.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
■W  E  ST  W- A.  I«I3  . 

No,  505.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington 
and  Pittsburg. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    Drawing  Boom  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'note.  New  York  to 
Baltimore. 

No.  507,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Phlla- 
<ielphla,  and  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  136.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Pliiladilplila  to  Wasl]ini;ton. 

No,  609,  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra  fare  other  than  regular 
Pullman  charge. 

No,  526,    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg. 

No.  515.    Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadeipbla,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  "Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

■WB;ST'WA.Fei>. 

No.  1,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.    Cafe  Parlor   Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No,  7,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Colambas.     Combination  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Wasliington  to  Wheeling.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No,  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to 
Parkcrsburg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Buffet  serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11,  *' Pittsburg  Limited,"  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No,  5,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner, 
supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47,    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cumtieriand  to  Chicago.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 

No.  56,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  Y'ork  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars 
■MartlnBburg  to  Cumberland  and  Grafton  to  Cincinnati. 

EA.ST'S^VA.ieiS. 

No.  2.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  Y"ork.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Washington. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No,  4,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Parkcrsburg  to  Baltimore. 
Buffet  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars 
serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10,    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Washington. 

No.  12,  "Duquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  Y'ork.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsvllle.     Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  Grafton. 

No.  46,  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cumberland.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
Parlor  Car  'Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 
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THROUGH    TICKETS,    SLEEPING    CA.R    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  hid  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows: 

AKRON.  OHIO.  r„i,.n  St:, firm.  IV  1)    II.iNODLE.  Ti.k.-t  \K-M-     H™;,rd  Street.  Tl.  S.  G.  ApLET.  Tick.-t  Agent. 
BALTIMORE,    Ci-ntr.il     l:uil.Ui 

EELLAIRE.  OHIO.  .1    1     sin  li 
BOSTON.  :«P  Ui.-lLMinI  i-1  Sir  ■    i 

BROOKLYN.  N-  Y  ,    .1 i  ■" 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. .  Jin  I  n  .     ii  > 
BUTLER.  PA,.  Wm     I  ,   ..  ..  < 
CANTON.  OHIO.  S    si      M,'. 
CHESTER.  PA  .  A    Ml'    Mill 
CHICAGO.  JttCkMk  Street.  Grii 

(nii.-iiil  I'as^.Miger  Office,  Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Building,  C.  G.  Lemmon.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.     Grand  Central 

Si.ili'in.  t'.nii.-r  Harrison  Street  and  5th  Avenue,  F.  J.  Eddy,  Ticket  Agent.     Auditorinra  Annex,  221  Michigan  Avenue. 

F,  v..  Scott.  Tnket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO.  .T.  H.  Labraeee.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  i.  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO.  B.  .SO.  S.-W..  Mil  Walnut  Street  (Traction  Bldg.l.  J.  B.  SOOTT.  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  H.  WISESIAN. 

fily  Ticket,  At,'<-nt;.I.  E.  BUCHANAN,  Passenger  Agent.     Central   Union  Station,  E.  Reising.  Station   Passenger  Agent; 

Wm,  Hu.iwn.  li.-i'iit  Ticket  Agent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MBX, .  D.  Bankhardt.  Agente  General.  B.  4  O.  S.-W.,  Apartado  2010. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO.  Jll  Siijierior  Street,  M.  G.  Carrel.  Division  Passenger  Agent;  G.  W.  SaoiGGINS,  Traveling  Passenger 

Al-.i.i;  F   K  lliHs.iN.  Tnk.t  .\gent.    South  Water  Street  Station,  A.  N.  Dietz.  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  Xn  s  North  High  Street, D.  S. WILDER.  Division  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamage.  Ticket  Agent.    Fnion 

CONNELLSVILLE.  PA.  .1     1     I        i,    I  .  .v .  I  n  •  I' i-.  tic.  i  Agent;  H.  L.  DOUGLAS.  Ticket  Agent 

COVINGTON.   KY.  F.mrth  ■     >1     »'         i  i.  Ticket  Agent. 

DALLAS.  TEXAS.  . I    P,  K.. 1,1  I     ,  1  ,1  \  u.-nt.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 

DENVER.  COLO..  S   M   SHU  I  I  .  ,    1 ..1.     .n.,    \ .  •  iit.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 

HARPER'S  FERRY.  "W.   VA. .  I'    i:    I  HI. How.  liMveluii.' Passenger  Agent. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. .   Bnx  'HA.  A,  C  GOODRICH,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 

LORAIN.  OHIO.  C.  A.  Melin.  Tlikit  Agent. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY..  H,  AUS,  W  .  IiIi.ukI  M.iin  Sts..  R,  S.  BROWN.  District  Passenger  Agent;.!.  G.  Elgin.  City  Passenger  Agent; 

Fv.\N  I'HossEH.  Traveling  I'a-  ,  n  •.  r  \-.nt    I    H    DoRSEY.  City  Ticket  Agent.    TthSt.Station,  A.  J.Crone.  Ticket  Agent. 
MANSFIELD.  OHIO,   t'    \V, I'-  ■        I    '  '■  •  •    >    ■'• 
MARIETTA.  OHIO,  (i- -M    I'll     I     "        i    I  \  u-.iil.  M.  F.  Noll.  City  Ticket  .Agent.  First  National  Bank  Bui  Iding. 

MASSILLON.  OHIO.  Iv  I'.  1 I 

NE'WARK.  N.  J.  E,  K,  llENiikii  I,---,     l      i,,  i    \m,|,t, 

NE'WARK.  OHIO.  F.  V.  Copper.  Traveling  IVissenger  Agent;  F.  C.  Babtholomew.  Ticket  Agent. 

NE'W  CASTLE,  PA..  K.  L.  TcBNER,  Ticket  Agent. 

NE'W  YORK.  4'34  Broadway.  Lyman  McCarty,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  C.  B.  Jones.  Ticket  Agent.    1300  Broadway, 

H.  B.  Fakoat.  Ticket  Agent.    No.  6  Astor  House,  A.  J.  Oestebla,  Ticket  Agent.    261  Broitdway,  Thos.  Cook  4  Son,  Ticket 

Agents.  108  Greenwich  Street.  FRANK  ZoTTi,  Ticket  Agent.    25  Union  Square, West,  Raymond  4  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

391  Grand  Street,  Hyman  WeRNEK,  Ticket  Agent.      Stations,  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty 

Street,  N.  R. 
NORFOLK,  VA.,  10  Granby  Street,  Atlantic  Hotel.  ABTiirn  G   I.e-wis.  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  W.  C.  Young. Ticket  .\gent. 
OMAHA.  NEB..  504-5  First  National  B.iiik  l:  I  I  1-1      ,1   ''   l:ir  'it   Trivi  ling  Passenger  Agent. 
PARKERSBURO. -W.  VA.,  C.W.  Allen    I  I  -         ■ 

PHILADELPHIA.834ChestnutStreet.l!i  I  :         i      ,    !■  l        .ii>;er  Agent;  C.  D  Gladding.  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E.  Cor 

Utii  and  Clie..tnut  Streets.  O.  E,  Wii  I  :  ■  I     -i nut  Street.  Raymond  4  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

3yti'J  Market  Stre.-t,  TTvton-  TiMv.;FrK  <  I  ■  i     '        .rli  M  Street  and  1146  North  2d  Street.  M.  RosenbaU-M. 

TicketAgent.    Ktai. ■•      !■ '^     >>     l:  ,  i  i  i  i ,  Ticket  Agent. 

PITTSBURG,  315  P. 11  1.    l:  '      l  i  '     i.    i     .        I         ,ii^er  Agent;  Geo.  A.  Orr.  Tr;iveling  Passenger  Agent- 

Cor.  6th  Avenue  ail  I     i        i  I      !■         i  '    '      I  ,      .  i    \  t.     506  Smithfleld  Street.  .J.  V.  McCormick.  Ticket 

Agent.    Station. I'm    :, ,,,  r  Mi.    -I  .o,,l  w  ,  i ,  ,  -m  i.  ,  i  -    >    I    Ml   -.  o- ,  Ticket  Agent. 

SANDUSKY.  OHIO,  T    H   Tl'c  IvEH,  Tick,  t  Afiiit . 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. .  Room  1.  Hobart  Building.  PETER  Harvey.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 

SPRINGFIELD.  ILL.  .N.J.  Neeh.  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 

ST.  LOUIS.  1!.  i-  (1.  S,-W,.6thand  Olive  Streets.  F.  D.  GiLDERSLEEVE,  Assistant  General   Passenger  Agent;  H,  C,  Stevenson. 

Cily  I'.is^eiiij.r  AB.-nt;  L.  L.  HORNING,  City  Ticket  Agent;  F.  W.  Amick.  Station  Passenger  Agent;  L.  G.  Paul.  Traveling 

ST,  PAUL.  MINN..  R.  C.  Haase.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

TIFFIN.  OHIO.  A.J.  BELL,  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES.  IND..  W.  P.  TowNSEND.  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 

■WASHINGTON.  D.  C. ,  'JOT  15th  Street.  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue,  S.  B.  Hege.  Distri 

Ticket  Agent.  619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H.  R.  HowsER,  Ticket  .^gent.  Station.  New  Je 

TicketAgent. 
■WHEELING.  ■W.  VA. ,  B.  4  O.  Station,  T.  C.  BuRKl 
■WILMINGTON.  DEL..  Delaware  Avenue  Station. 

.-Vgent;  U.  \.  .Miller,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
■WINCHESTER.  VA.,  T.  B.  Patton,  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTO^WN.  OHIO,  James  Aiken,  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO,  JAS.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  Baltimore  Export  4  Import  Co..  Limited.  '^,  '11  and  25  Billiter  Street.  London.  E.  C;  21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool,  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  4  O.  may  be  obtained  at 
TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

C.  Vf.  BASSETT.  General  Passenger  Agent.  E.  N.  AUSTIN.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East.  Baltimore.  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  ■West,  Chicago,  111. 

r>.  B.  MARTIN.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic.  O.  P,  McOARTY.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  B.,  Baltimore.  M.I.  Baltimore  &  Ollio  S.-^W.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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POPULAR 

MIDWINTER 

EXC  U  RSIONS 

WASHINGTON 

AND 

BALTIMORE 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 


Tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  Very  Low  Rates  named,  gfood  going 
on  regular  trains  of  February  18,  and  valid  for  return  ten  (JO) 
days,  including  date  of  sale.  Full  details  of  train  arrangements, 
Pullman  parlor  and  sleeping  car  accommodations,  can  be  had  of 
Ticket  Agents  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 


BeUaire,  O. 


$10.00      Fairchance,  Pa.     .  $  7.85      McKeesport,  Pa. 


Benwood  Jc.W.Va.  10.00 
Braddock,Pa.  . 
Butler,  Pa.   .     . 
Connellsville,  Pa. 
Dunbar,  Pa. 
Everson,  Pa. 


8.60 
9.00 
7.35 
7.35 
7.35 


Foxburg,  Pa.  . 
Gallipolis,  O.  . 
Gratztown,  Pa. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Leckrone,  Pa.  . 
Marietta,  O.      . 


10.00 
12.50 
8.15 
7.35 
8.20 
10.00 


Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  . 
Pomeroy,  O. 
Uniontown,  Pa. 
Washington,  Pa. 
Wheeling,  W.Va. 


7.35 
9.00 

12.10 
7.65 
9.90 

10.00 


rrom  all  other    Points   on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  east  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  west  of  Washington  Junction,  tickets  will  be  on  sale  on  above  dates  to 

WASHINGTON 

At  Correspondingly  Low  Rates 

All  Tickets  Good  Ten  Days 


Including  Date  of  Sale 


"TO  THE  LaND  OF  THE  SUMMER  SKY" 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

CALENDAR    OF 

Florida  Tours 

WASHINGTON 

lirDTi"'^''";  Exceedingly  Low  Rates 

INCLUDING  EXPENSES  EN  ROUTE 

From  All  Principal  Points  East  oS  the  Ohio  River 
1904 


The 

Next 


t 

February  9 

via  Sou 

thern  Railway 

March  8 

The 
Last 

via  Atlantic  Coast  Line 


ASK  AGENT  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 
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No.  6. 


rOmoR.R.    ^^^^ 


The  NATION'S  Highway 

TO 

St.    LrOUiS 

AND  THE 

World's  Fair 

MAGNIFICENT   THROUGH 

Vestibuled  Train  Service 


NewYorK  ^  Philadelphia 

Baltimore  j»  Washington 

Pittsburg  ^  Cleveland 

Wheeling  *■  Col  um  bus 


Cincinnat 


Dining  Car  Service  Unexcelled 


To 

Greater  ^Baltimore 

mN  devoting  this  entire  issue  of 
the  "BooR  of  the  Royal  Blue" 
to  a  historical  record  of  the 
great  fire  in  Baltimore,  it  is 
with  the  assurance  that  a  Greater 
Baltimore  will  arise  from  the  ashes. 

Although  the  executive  home  of 
the  Baltimore  6  Ohio  Railroad,  to= 
gether  w^ith  the  auxiliary  offices  in 
surrounding  buildings,  were  swept 
aw^ay,  its  extensive  railw^ay  stations 
and  terminal  facilities,  both  passen= 
ger  and  freight,  w^ere  spared.  These 
include  Camden  Passenger  Station, 
Mt.  Royal  Passenger  Station,  Camden 
terminal  warehouses  and  the  piers, 
elevators  and  enormous  freight 
yards  at  Locust  Point. 

Baltimore  w^as  by  no  means 
w^iped  off  the  map;  it  is  ready  to 
handle  all  the  business  offered  it. 
It  still  forms  one  of  the  quatrain  of 
cities  connected  by  the  "Royal  Blue 
Line"— New  YorR,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington.  It  is  only 
forty=five  minutes  from  Washington, 
w^ith  "trains  every  hour  on  the  hour" 
in  both  directions.  It  has  solid  ves= 
tibuled  train  service  daily  betw^een 
Pittsburg,  Columbus,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and 
St.  Louis,  the  World's  Fair  City. 


HAI.l'IMIIRK  i   IIHKI  OENTKAL   HUILDING. 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 


Published  MojNthly  by  the 
Passenger  Department  ok  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 


Vol.  VII. 


BALTIMORE,    MARCH,    1904. 


THE  GREAT   FIRE  OF  BALTIMORE. 


mHE  great  fire  which  destroyed  the 
heart  of  the  business  center  of  the 
City  of  Baltimore  may  be  considered 
the  most  disastrous  conflagration 
of  modern  times.  By  modern  times  is 
meant  that  period  since  the  introduction  of 
the  so-called  fireproof  skyscrapers,  and  tlie 
shorter,  but  even  more  impregnable,  hank 
buildings  of  granite  and  marble. 

While  the  number  of  these  buildings 
was  insignificant  compared  with  the  total 
number  destroyed,  yet  their  destruction 
naturally  created  the  most  intense  interest. 
Gla.ss,  iron  and  steel  melted  in  the  face  of 
the  blast ;  marble  and  granite  burst  and 
crumbled.  Inflammable  stuff"  disappeared 
without  trace.  Buildings  crumbled  and 
fell  and  their  fantastic  ruins  left  but  little 
semblance  of  their  former  greatness. 

The  fire  first  appeared  at  lO.*.^  Sunday 
morning,  February  7,  in  one  of  the  large 
wholesale  dry  goods  houses  at  the  corner 
of  German  Street  and  Hopkins  Place.  An 
automatic  fire  alarm  registered  the  fact  in 
the  nearest  engine  houses  and  before  the 
firemen  could  get  fairly  under  way  there 
was  a  terrific  explosion,  the  building  col- 
lapsed and  fierce  firebrands  were  carried  far 
and  wide  by  a  high  wind  blowing  from  the 
southwest.  The  explosion  was  a  mystery, 
but  experts  have  since  claimed  it  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  vast  accumulation 
of  smoke  in  the  building.      An  engine  and 


truck  were  buried  in  the  falling  walls,  but 
the  firemen  escaped. 

Within  twenty  minutes  a  dozen  structures 
on  Hopkins  Place  were  on  fire,  and  a  second 
exi)l(isi(in  tell  minutes  later,  occasioned  by 
an  iniu  l)o\  of  gunpowder  on  the  sidewalk 
of  a  hardware  store,  damaged  Ijuildings  to 
such  an  extent  they  became  instant  |)rey 
to  the  flames. 

Swiftly  the  Haines  continued  to  spread 
to  the  north  and  east,  sparing  ai)solutely 
nothing. 

By  6  o'clock  ten  solitl  blocks  were  a 
seething  furnace.  At  7  the  wind  shifted  to 
the  west  and  the  flames  blew  straight  down 
Lombard,  German,  Baltimore  and  Fayette 
Streets.  The  great  modern  buildings — 
Baltimore's  pride — were  then  in  the  path 
of  destruction. 

By  10  o'clock  ten  more  hl,.<ks  were 
blazing,  and  the  Court  of  Honor  .irouiid 
tlie  Battle  Monument,  which  was  so  gayly 
lighted  by  thousands  of  incandescent 
lights  during  the  Saengerfest,  Elks  and 
Odd  Fellows  conventions  last  year,  was  now 
lighted  by  raining  fire  from  such  noble 
buildings  as  the  Union  Trust,  Calvert, 
Equitable,  Continental,  Maryland  Trust, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Central  Building,  Mer- 
chants Club,  The  "News,"  The  "Herald," 
The  "American"  and  The  "Sun,"  the 
International  Trust,  Mercantile  Trust  and 
the  hundreds  of  business  houses,  including 
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dotliiiin,  lunks.  Mil    tlu-  .■xi.r.ss.  t.l.|,l„m.-  sprrml  cmitinm.usly  for  thirty  h„urs.       The 

and  tflffii-aph  ottict-s.  vast    territory   ..f  tlaim-   continurtl    to  hum 

The  scene  was  ;i;raii<l  and  most  a])|)allinK.  itself   out,    and    up    t.i    thi'    ]. resent    writinf;- 

The    people    who    were    attracted    by    the  many  of  the  cellars  in  the  ruins  are  sendinfi' 

novelty  in  the  afternoon  were  now  numbed  forth  flame  and  smoke. 

and  could  not  come  to  a  sense  of  realization  In   thirty  hours  there  were   '-'..■)()()  l)uild- 

of  the  .uTcat  disaster.     Th. 're  w.is  absolutely  inys     consumed,     covering     seventy-five 

no    disorder   of  any    kind.       No    p.inic.    no  l)usincss   l)locks,    sprcadiuf;-  over    140  acres 

ruffianism,  no  robberies  reported.  of  uroinid. 

After   10  o'clock   the   wind    chanj;e.l    to  The   total    loss   is   variously   estim.ited   .it 

Mow  from  the  northwest  and  the  tire  swept  from    STO.ooo.ooo    to    i^lU), ()()(), 01)0.       The 

on  and  unmolested  to  the  v.'ry  w.iter's  edn'c  total    insurance  loss  at  about    .■?-'«,!  I- f, 01)0, 

on  the  south:   thence  crept  on   ihrou-h  the  'J'hcsc  ti<;ures  are  approximated,  except  th.it 

wh.irves  and  swe|)t   everythino-  to  the  east  of   the    insurance,   which    is    nearly   exact, 

to   .tones  Falls,  where  all  the  city  firemen  Some  estimates  place  the  total  loss  as  high  as 

.md    those   from    New   York,    Philadelphia,  •?  1. '50,000, 000,  which  does  not  seem  extrav- 

Wilminnton,    W.isliin.nton    .and    York,    I'.i.,  .m-.int  when    it    is   considered   th.it    the  very 

progress  of  the  fl.imcs.  w.is    wiped    out.       ■i'hcsc    tigures   do   not   of 

Tile    fire  w.is    not    considered    under  con-  course  include  the  loss  of  time  and  business. 
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Maryland  Trust.  Hambletou  4  Co 


Central  Building. 


CALVERT  STREET,  SOUTH  OF  BALTIMORE  STREET.  LOOKING  NORTH. 


LOOKING  WEST  ON  BALTIMORE  STREET  FROM  NORTH  STREET. 
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BALTIMORE  SIRELI    WEST  OF  CHARLES  STREET. 


FlioM   LIBERTY  AM)   LI  I 


GERMAN  STREET.  WfcST  OF  CHA1;L1,S  Sll;l.i:i,  LOOKING  NORTHEAST. 


O'DOSNELL-S  WHAUF.  LOOKING  SOI'TH. 


KLL'S  WIIAKF.  UIOl 


FROM  CHARLES  AND  LOMBARD  STREETS,  LOOKING  NORTHWEST. 


FROM  MARSH  MARKET  AND  WATER  STREETS.  LOOKING  WEST. 


LOOKING  NORTH  ON  GAY  STREET.  FROM  LOMBARD  STREET. 


LOOKING  NORTHWEST  FROM   FUEDERICK   AND  WATER  STREETS. 
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C  only  penetrates. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   WASHINGTON. 

BALTIMORE,   PHILADELPHIA    AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

-r- 

.OJ.0 

No  522 
SUNDAY 

"hour 

"'" 

"oML°" 

r.c"? 

"'" 

NO.  5  16 

DAILY 

"i::: 

7.00 
7.55 
8.00 
10.15 
12.35 
12.40 

8.30 

9!24 
1  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 

9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.1  1 
2.30 
2.35 

10.00 
10.50 
10.64 
12.53 
3.00 
3  05 

1.00 
1.65 
1.59 
4.05 
6.30 
G.35 

3.00 
3.49 
3.53 
5.51 
8.00 
8.05 

4.00 
4.55 
5.00 
7.20 

5.00 
6. CO 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 

8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
1  1.40 
3.20 

;5i 

12.44 
3.10 
5.52 

3.00 
3.51 

3.55 
6.00 

e.36 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION 
LV.   BALTIMORE,  MT.ROVALSTATION-- 

Ar.  new  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.   new  YORK,  SOUTH  FERRY 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO    R.  R.   ROYAL   BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   NEW  YORK   TO 
PHn.ADELPHIA,    BALTIMORE  AND   WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 

NO.  505 

SUNDAY 

NO.  501 

0   HOUR 

No.  507 

sund'a" 

DAILY 

NO.  525 

NO.  503 

'da,!" 

Lv.   NEW  YORK.  SOUTH  FERRY - 

Lv,   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

12.10 
12.15 
7.40 
9.48 
9.52 
10.47 

8.25 
8.30 
10.49 
12.56 
1.00 
1.50 

10.25 
10.30 
12.48 
2.56 
3.00 
4.00 

1  1.25 
1  1.45 
1.52 
3.5  1 
3.55 
4.45 

12.55 
1.00 
3.08 
5.06 
5.10 
6.10 

4.20 
6.45 
6.50 
7.55 

3.35 
3.40 
5.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 

4.55 
5.00 
7.26 
9.46 
9.50 
10.50 

6.55 
7.00 
9.33 
1  1.46 
1  1.50 
12.50 

12.10 
12.15 
3.35 
6.00 
6.05 
7.25 

Ar    BALTIMORE,  MT.  royal  station- - 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  .- 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R. 


ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO   ALL    POINTS  WEST 
AND    SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

^:^ 

=x°»/ss 

daily 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

l^miye'd 

No.  55 
express 

PITTSBURO 

-B 

LV.   NEW  YORK,  SOUTH   FERRY 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

10.25  ui 
10.30  A» 
12.48PJ1 
2.56  PJ< 

I2.55PJ. 
I.00p.» 
3.08  P" 

5'.20p" 
6.20  P« 

»  3.35  p. 
N  3.40P" 
f4.20P« 

6.55  P.« 
7.00  PH 
9.33  P« 
1  1.46PK 
12.00  NT 
I.IOU. 

(2.I0NT 
12.  15  NT 
7.40  .J< 
9.48  u. 
lO.OO/m 
1  I.OOlx 

12.  10  NT 

12.15  NT 
A  7.40u< 

"g.ooix 

I0.05UI 

6.55  P« 
7.00  P» 
9,33  P» 
1  1  .46  P» 
12.00  NT 
1.00  u. 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.ROYAL  STATION-. 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION--. 

7.30  P" 
8.45  P» 

7.00  ui 
I2.35p» 

7.45  PJ< 

9.  ISA* 

LV3.05PJ1 
9.40PJ- 

LV3.30P* 
9.25PJI 
6.60A» 

An.  WHEELING  (EASTERN  TIME) 

6  40m 
9.50UI 
7.00  P« 

9.00UI 

1  l.52»« 
5.25  PJ. 
6.00  f« 
1  1  .OOpk 
lO.OOui 

5.35  P. 
I0.35P- 
9.30  PJ< 
7.28u« 
6.26  AM 

sioop* 

2.35UI 

Ar    NEW  ORLEANS 

A  Tram  No.  6  maKes  connection  at  Cumberland. 
Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.     N  Connection  east  of  Philadelphia  is  made  with  No.  509.  ■■Royal  Limited." 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL 

BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EASTWARD 

DAILY 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

DAILY 

DAILY 

DAILY 

DUQUESNE 
LIM,    DAILY 

DAILY 

DAILY 

3.30  Pi, 

10. 40  AH 
7.20pm 
12.36  am 

B.OOpji 

7. OOP* 

AR 

5.00PM 

10.50  am 

I0.I5PH 
8.00  A» 

I.OOpm 
9.00  pm 

*  6.30  PM 
9.08pm 
230  AM 

I.OOpm 

*  9.30/ix 
2.I0PJ. 

'   2.45  pm 

•  6.35  pm 

2.05  u< 
8.I0»J« 
8.05  u. 

12.15PM 
7.05  pm 
6.50  «« 

10.40PM 

B.OOam 
9.15  am 
8.40  pm 

"4.42V» 
6.50  PM 
6.05  pm 
8.  I9p« 
10.40PM 
10.60pm 

i'2".30pm 

K59PM 
4.05pm 
6.30  pm 
6.36  pm 

6.30.; 
7.60  «» 
8.00  ui 

10.15AM 

12.35PM 
I2.40P" 

2.46  am 

3.47  u. 
3.55  am 
6.00  am 
8.32  am 
8.35.M 

i  1  .Os'pM 
12.25am 
12.44  am 
3.10am 
5.52am 

1  1.05pm 
12.25am 
12.44  am 
3.10AM 
5.52am 

WASHINGTON      

BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION. -- 
BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 

12.40  p. 

|'59p" 
4.05p» 
6.30  P» 
6.35  P» 

6.4  1  « 
7.60  u< 
8.00  A* 
I0.15UI 
12.35  pm 
I2.40P* 

NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar,   ,..^„     .  ^n,^,   uvu.i.    .L 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         '  Daily.         t  Daily  except  Sunday.                                          | 

THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST   SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.      PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

No.  513.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  Tork.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  526.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  Tork. 

No.  528.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  serves  dinner  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  528.    Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote.  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  502.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  524.  "Koyal  Ijimlted."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Etiulpment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  136.    Buffet  Parlor  Car.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  506.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

■vvEST'WA.ieia. 

No.  505.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington 
and  Pittsburg. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  New  York  to 
Baltimore. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  135.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Eciulpment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra  fare  other  than  regular 
Pullman  charge. 

No.  525.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg. 

No.  515.    Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,  Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

wEST'WA.Feia. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.    Cafe  Parlor   Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columl)US.     Combination  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to 
Parkersburg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Buffet  serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg  limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner, 
supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cumberland  to  Chicago.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 

No.  55.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  tu  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  W^heellng.  Dining  Cars 
Martlnsburg  to  Cumberland  and  Grafton  to  Cincinnati. 

e;a.st'wa.i«i>. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Washington. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  St.  Lotrls  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore. 
Buffet  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Care 
serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Washington. 

No.  13.  "Duquesue  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsvllle.     Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  Grafton. 

No.  46.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  bleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cumberland.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 


THROUGH    TICKETS,    SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

■:.  Ticket  Agent.    Howard  Street.  U.  S.  G.  APLET.  Ticket  Aceiit. 

^i  Streets  ,Y.  M.C.  A.  Buildingi.  G.  1).  Crawford,  Ticket  AKeiit;   B.  F.  BoNn. 

lustrict  Pa".  iri:.i    \: -.'      .    ,  ,  .1,  i,  Sr  ,  i ,.  i,     I      I;,  JoNES,  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Boyal  station.  Ch.ss.  Cooket.  Ticket  Agent. 

BELLAIRE.  OHIO,  .1     I  ...     .      I  \       .i 

BOSTON.  ;ii'.H  \\";,,liinr(        -  ill,.     \,v  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E  B.4EKEY.  Ticket  Agent, 

BROOKLYN,  N,  Y  ,     I    I  -     ,         I     II    1 1  i  s  i  .iciUKSON,  Ticket  Agent. 

BUFFALO,  N,  Y,  .1.  I  -.  II     \    U  ELLS.  Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  B,  4  O,  S,-W, 

BUTLER.  PA,,  Wm  I.       I  ,     i  .iit, 

CANTON,  OHIO.  S  s  .   .:  ...    i,i,.iAgent. 

CHESTER.  PA  .  A     M     I-     i .    i-,enger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

CHirARn   .jiii'i  ,,i,  -I  .,  ,      .  ,.  ..ill  .„  ,111  llutel,  W,  W,  Picking,  District  Passenger  Agent;  H,  W.  McKewin,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

'I    I    'I  . I.  I.  liant.-,'  Lo;tn  &  Trnst  Building.  C.  O.  Lemmon.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.     Grand  Central 

- II  -.ii.ot  and  6th  Avenue,  F.  J.  Eddy,  Ticket  Agent.     Auditorium  Annei,  221  Michigan  Avenue. 

CHI  1. I.I   ■'    in  I,    MlllM     I    II    L.A.RRABEE.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  K,  i  I.I.  S,-U-..  430  Walnut  Street  (Traction  Bldg,i.  .1.  B.  Scott,  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  H.  VVisEMAS, 
City  Ticket  .Vizt-nt;  .1.  E.  BUCHANAN,  Passenger  Agent.     Central   Union  Station.  E,  Reisisg,  Station    Passenger  .\gent; 

CITY  OF  MEXICO,  MEX. ,  D.  Bankhardt.  Agente  General.  B.  &  O.  S.-W.,  Apartado  2010. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  Illl  S.iperior  Street.  M.  G.  CARREL,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  G.  W.  Squiggins,  Traveling  Passenger 

AL-.iit;  F   K  c,ii;^..N,  Ti..k.t  Agent.    South  Water  Street  Station.  A.  N.  DiETZ.  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO,  N...  s  North  High  Street.  D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  T.image,  Ticket  Agent.    Union 

lle|...t.   )-:.    P.MlKT.s.  Tirk.-t  Agent, 
CONNELLSVILLE.    PA,,   .1,  T     T.-nt    Tr.v.-Hn  :  Pri....  ni-.r   \l-..ii;.  U     T,     DotTGLAS,  Ticket  Agent 

COVINGTON,   KY,,   Fourth,. ,11.1  ^ ^ -     i  .    M     M...,i      1,1..    \_-,,,i 

DALLAS,  TEXAS,  , I,  P,  ltd.;!  I.    I  I      .    .      .       I  .     .    ,  I     ,.,  i  .    s -W, 

DENVER,  COLO,,  S,  M,  SHA 1  M  .       I  .       .      .       I  .  ,    ,  i:     ,  .  i    ,  -»  . 

HARPERS  FERRY,  "W.  VA  ,  c  I 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO,.  Box  Jil,  A  c 
LORAIN,  OHIO,  O,  A,  Mf.lis,  Tick.- 
LOUISVILLE,  KY,.  B,  i(l,S    «  ,4th 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO     .      \\      i.     i. 
MARIETTA,  OHIO    .,11      ,      ,     i  .. 
MASSILI.ON,  OHIO,    I      I      •      .  I 
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t  ,\gent,  Fi 

NEWARK     OIITO     I      r.     ,,      .         I I  ..^.-r  Agent;  F.  C.  BARTHOLOMEW 

NEW  OASTI.l-'      !•  \       I, ,       1,1,,..,,.  ..I 

NEW  YORK    ,11..  I   ,    ,         .1,  .      .   I  ,     \      .i,int  General  Passenger  Agent; 

}1,  B,  I'll.    .  ,     I  .  ...    II     ,  .,    \   . I.  Oesterla,  Ticket  Agent. 

,Vt:eiit-.   i  .-..!.    ,.     ..  1.  ^..1    .  I .  I  i;.iM^  /'.i  11,  i  ..  k.-t  Agent,    25  Union  Square,  West,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Ticket  ,\gents, 
3'Jl  ilniM.I  Sti..ei,  IlvMAN  Wer-NEK,  Ticket  -Vgent.      Stations,  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty 

NORFOLK.  VA. .  10  Granby  Street.  Atlantic  Hntel.  Arthur  G.  Lewis,  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  W.  C.  YoCNG,  Ticket  Agent. 
OMAHA.  NEB.,  5l)4,i  Fu>t  N..t  i.hi.iI  B.ntk  Bnil.lui.;.  .I,C,  BfllCH,  Tr,.v,-li  iig  I'a^i-.-iiL'.T  A^'ent. 

PARKERSBURG.  W.  V.,\      .      >\      M  i  i  •.     I  i ,.,,  I    .._   I .,.--,.._.  .    >_■,,.!     i'     1     r..,i, ,1,.'    \_.,  .,r 

3ELPHIA,-;i.     .  -.,....,        .,..,.,..,    I.    I    ,      r ., I    ,.i„.tAgent,    N.  E.  Cor, 

i.-i ■-'    ■  .      I      i\     .  I  I    ..         .    .  ...        I      .........    ~   .,  ,       i:    .,    I,.      ,    ,    .,1      ,  1.  ..MB,  Ticket  Agents, 

SI  [....,    I  I  ■  .   •   .     '   •  .       I    .  ■  .  ■     \    .  .•■  -        .,  .  .  s ,     :.  I   ^.  I,  ,  1     ..|,|    I  I  I.,   N,,,  :  N    J  I   ^1  [-.....t,  M,   KOSENBAU.y, 


PITTSBURd     .1     :  II  \       .1.1  111  Passenger  Agent;  Geo.  A. 

C..r..'.ili    \    .                    ...  II.    -.11.. I,.    ....      I  i.-ket  .4.gent.     506  Smithfleld 

A>;i.ni.    Mm    .,     ...    -  I  .,                 i\  ,,,-,.  I      -,1    II  IT. -nisoN.  Ticket  Agent. 

SANDUSKY,  ulilu,    I     ,.  I  .               I      .     .    1    , 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  c.\  I,  I,     ,      I    II     .1                   1...       II    .,>.v    I ',,..ifio  Coast  .Agent, 

SPRINGFIELD,  IL  I,  ,     ,  i      ,.,         I                   I                                     i      ...    ,,\v, 

ST,  LOUIS,   II    ,V  1)    S     .\      .  .  .  I      i I 


ST,  PAUL,  MINN, .  K,  C,  Haase,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 
TIFFIN,  OHIO,  A.y.  BELL.  Ticket  Agent, 

VINCENNES,  IND.,  W.  P.  ToWNSEND,  Division  Passenger  A 
•■WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  707  15th  1 


•.  VA, .  B,  ,t  O,  Station,  T,  C.  BrRKE,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  A,  L,  IRWIN,   Station  Ticket  Agent. 
DEI,      I.,  I    ,..,„>.....    -...,..    ,1,  E,  Hitch,  Ticket  Agent.    Market  Street  Station,  W.  Fulton.  Ticket 


WINCHESTER,  VA  ,  I 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIU, 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO,  ,1 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  1 

Inad.li 


,  BASSETT,  General  Passenger  Agent,  B,  N,  AUSTIN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East,  Baltimore.  Md,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  West,  Chicago,  111, 

MARTIN,  Malinger  Passenger  TrnfHc,  O,  P    McOARTY.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R    R. ,  Baltimore.  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  S.-W.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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SUMMER   RESORT   NUMBER. 


0HIOR.R.    ^^^^ 


/'' 


The  Nations  Highway 


St.  Louis 

AND  THE 

World's  Fair 


MAGNIFICENT    THROUGH 


Vestibuled  Train  Service 


y)         NewYorK  ^  Philadelphia 

Baltimore  js  Washington 

Pittsburg  je  Cleveland 

Wheeling  Jf  Columbus 


Cincinnati 


Dining  Car  Service  Unexcelled 


Reduced  Fares  Authorized 
Si.  Louis  World's  Fair 
Balfimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 


SEASON  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  h^  sold  daily,  commencing  April  25,  1904,  and 
continuing  during  the  period  of  the  Exposition,  with  final  return  limit  of  December 
15,  J  904. 

SIXTY-DAY  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  daily,  commencing  April  25,  1904, 
and  continuing  during  the  period  of  the  Exposition,  with  final  return  limit  of  sixty 
(60)  days,  but  not  later  than  December  15,  1904. 

FIFTEEN-DAY  EXCURSION  TICKETS  wiU  be  sold  daily,  commencing  April  25, 
1904,  and  continuing  during  the  period  of  the  Exposition,  with  final  return  limit  of 
fifteen  (15)  days,  including  date  of  sale. 

COACH  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  only  for  specified  dates  and  trains.  The 
first  date  will  be  May  J  7,  and  other  dates  will  be  announced  later.  Tickets  will  be 
good  in  Day  Coaches  only  on  special  or  designated  trains  going,  and  on  regular  trains 
returning,  limited  for  return  passage,  leaving  St.  Louis  not  later  than  ten  (10)  days, 
including  date  of  sale. 

VARIABLE-ROUTE  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  daily,  commencing  April 
25,  1904,  and  continuing  during  the  period  of  the  Exposition,  with  final  return  limit 
of  December  15,  1904,  and  sixty  (60)  days,  according  to  limit  desired. 

STOP-OVERS  not  exceeding  ten  (10)  days  at  each  point  will  be  allowed  at  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Deer  Park,  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Oakland  and  Niagara 
Falls,  within  return  limit,  upon  notice  to  Conductor  and  deposit  of  ticket  with  Depot 
Ticket  Agent  immediately  upon  arrival. 

STOP-OVERS  not  exceeding  ten  (10)  days  will  be  allowed  at  St.  Louis  on  all  one-way 
and  round-trip  tickets  reading  to  points  beyond. 

EXCURSION  FARES. 

Going  and  Returning  same  Route. 


Season  60-Day  1 5 -Da 

Fare.  Fare.  Fare. 


FROM 

NewYork,N.Y $34.00          $28.35  $23.25  $18.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 34.00           28.35  23.25  17.00 

Chester,  Pa .___     34.00           28.35  23.25  17.00 

Wilmington,  Del. 34.00            28.35  23.25  17.00 

Newark,  Del 34.00            28.35  23.25  J7.00 

Baltimore,  Md 33  60            28.00  23.00  17.00 

Washington,  D.  C. 33.60           28.00  23.00  17.00 

Corresponding  Rates  from  other  Points. 
For  additional  information  concerning  routes,  rates,  time  of  trains,  etc.,  call  on  ticket  agents. 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 

Washington,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Line 

Three  vestibuled  trains  daily  each  way  comprise  the  excellent 
service  between  the  Metropolis  and  the  World's  Fair  City.  This  route 
will  be  the  favorite  highway  during  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
in  1904,  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  Trains  are  modem 
throughout.  The  Coaches  are  marvels  of  comfort.  The  Drawing- 
Room  Sleeping  Cars  are  spacious.  The  Dining  Car  service  is  unexcelled. 
The  Scenery  world-renowned. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio 

World's  rair 
Service 


Pittsburg,  Columbus,  Cincinnati 

and  St.  Louis  Line 

Three  vestibuled  trains  daily  each  way  will  comprise  the  excellent 
service  between  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis.  These  trains  have  entirely 
new  equipment.  The  day  trains  with  Cafe  and  Dining  Cars  and 
the  night  trains  with  Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars.  The  Coaches  are 
of  new  design  with  spring-raising  windows  and  sanitary  ventilation. 
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Published  Monthly. 
Copyright,  1904,  ey  the  Passenger  Department,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Vol.  VII.  BALTIMORE,    APRIL,    1904.  No.  7. 

SOME   EARLY  DISCOVERIES 

RELATING  TO  WEBSTER  SPRINGS,  THE  GREAT  SALT   SULPHUR 
SPRINGS  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


.\N  V  coiiHic-tinji-  statements  have  been 
made  fmm  time  to  time  by  various 

note  and  eredibility,  respeetmj.  tiie 
first  discovery  of  the  Ohio  River  and  its 
principal  tributaries,  and  without  an  excep- 
tion they  are  all  wrong,  as  a  well  authenti- 
cated manuscript  found  in  the  archives  of 
public  records  in  Boston,  Mass. ,  clearly 
demonstrates.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
Pierre  Marciuette  and  other  .lesuit  mission- 


were  tuo  brothers,  Andrew  and  .lames 
Cobb,  natives  of  Massachusetts,  and  this 
was    in    the    Spring   of    1675    and    during 

King  Philip's"  war,  as  it  is  known  in 
history.  The  Cobb  brothers  were  young, 
active  and   hardy,  and   described  as  being 

over  six  feet  in  height  with  massive 
frames."  They  were  inured  to  the  hard- 
ships of  frontier  life  from  infancy,  and 
belonged  to  Captain  James  Church's  com- 
l)any  of  intrejiid    Indian  fighters,  wlio  had 
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aries  of  note  visited  the  Ohio  \'alley. during 
their  wanderings  in  the  Lake  .Sui)erior 
region  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  they  undoubtedly  viewed  the 
upper  waters  of  the  great  Mississippi  about 
that  time;  yet  they  traveled  far  north  of 
the  Ohio  Valley,  and  north  even  of  its 
longest  tributaries  extending  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  original  discoverers  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  its  principal  tributaries,  as  far 
south  as  the  mouth  of  the  great    Kanawha, 


dur 


tlie  long 
the  early 
■oiit'cdrrated  Indian 
lus  and  wily  King- 
hems,    chiefs    and 


almost  constant  |)rartic( 
and  sanguinary  cojiHirts 
English  settlers  and  thee 
tribes  under  the  fanio 
Philip  and  otht 
leaders. 

During  one  of  these  conflicts,  on  the 
northeastern  waters  of  Susquehanna  River, 
Cajjtain  Church's  forces  were  defeated, 
demoralized  and  scattered  in  an  engage- 
ment with  a  large   force  of  Indians  led   bv 
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KiiiK  Philip  in  pL-rson.  At  the  close  of 
the  eiinafrenient,  which  was  continued  long 
after  dark,  the  Cobb  brothers  found  them- 
sel\  es  separated  from  tlieir  commander,  and 
on  tiie  western  flank  of  the  main  body  of 
Indians,  rendering  flij>ht  in  that  direction 
to  their  comrades  and  home  too  hazardous 
to  attempt;  conseciuently  they  endeavored 
to  escape  from  the  dilemma  by  makino-  a 
%\  i<le  circuit  west  and  north  of  the  encamp- 
MR-nt,  taking  a  southwestern  course,  which 
brought  them  the  second  night's  march  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny  River, 
which  to  some  extent  runs  parallel  with 
'he  Susquehanna  at  no  great  distance. 
This  stream  they  followed,  traveling  only 
during  the  night  time,  for  two  weeks,  still 
ignorant  of  tiieir  changed  geographical 
position  until  tliey  arrived  at  the  junction 
of  tile  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  rivers. 
Here  they  found  an  extensive  settlement 
of  a  i)ermanent  character  and  after  securing 
a  good  canoe  and  two  buffalo  robes,  without 
the  owner's  leave,  they  boldly  paddled  out 
in  the  Ohio  and  continued  their  journey  by 
the  light  of  the  sun,  as  the  distance  from 
shore  to  shore  enabled  them  to  avoid  Indian 
arrows  from  either  bank.  Some  of  these 
western  Indians  were  disposed  to  be  civil 
and  sociable  and  treated  the  Cobb  brothers 
in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  while  other 
settlements  along  the  Ohio  River  were 
suspicious  and  hostile. 

Soon  after  the  Cobl)  brothers  entered  the 
<^hio  River  and  were  enabled  to  take  day- 
time observations,  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  were  on  strange  waters  and 
pursuing  a  general  southwestern  course  that 
could  only  take  them  still  farther  from 
home.  Conseqiiently  after  a  long  discussion 
of  the  matter  and  much  careful  deliberation, 
tluy  decided  to  completely  outflank  the 
many  hostile  encampments  of  savages, 
through  whose  country  they  had  jwssed,  by 
continuing  down  the  main  water  course 
until  they  would  come  to  some  main  stream 
emptying  into  the  Ohio  from  their  left, 
which  they  would  ascend  as  far  as  it  might 
lie  navigable  and  then  take  a  due  eastern 
course  for  their  distant  home. 

After  this  outline  of  procedure  \\as  linally 
agreed  upon,  the  Cobbs  leisurel>  ilrifteil 
uith  the  current  of  the  mighty  Ohio  to  the 
point  where  they  reversed  their  eoursr.  and 
t-arii  night  camped  a  few  miles  near<i-  their 
friends  and  associates. 

The  second  day  out  thc\-  came  to  a  large 
right-hand  tributarv  to  the  Ohio  <  doubtless 
the    Beaver   River),  where   thev   attemoted 


to  land  and  were  attacked  by  a  band  of 
savages,  all  using  the  bow  and  arrow,  and 
as  no  damage  was  done  the  Cobbs  attempted 
no  defense. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  they 
arrived,  without  further  incident,  at  a  large 
island  with  two  considerable  streams  emjity- 
ing  into  the  main  river  on  either  side.  Here 
they  found  a  large  and  permanent  Indian 
settlement,  with  indications  of  long  inn- 
tinued  occupancy.  No  hostile  demonstra- 
tion being  made  by  the  Indians,  the  Cobb 
brothers  landed  and  interviewed  their  jjrin- 
cii)al  chiefs,  and  as  they  understood  most 
of  the  Indian  sign  languge  and  a  smattering 
of  the  various  Indian  dialects,  they  met 
with  little  trouble  in  gaining  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  country  further  south 
and  west.  These  the  Cobbs  found  to  be 
members  of  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians 
and  but  slightly  aecpiijinted  with  any  of  the 
tribes  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
No  one  in  the  camp  had  ever  seen  a  white 
man  or  heard  the  report  of  a  gun.  After 
a  three  day's  sojourn  at  this  place,  feasting 
upon  tlie  best  the  country  produced,  these 
hos|)itabIe  Indians  filled  the  canoe  of  their 
guests  with  jerked  venison,  parched  corn  and 
dried  squashes,  etc.,  and  bid  them  good-by. 

Agreeable  to  the  usual  rate  of  tra\  el  in  a 
canoe,  and  the  well  known  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Allegheny  to  the  City 
of  Wheeling,  the  place  is  well  identified. 
Moreover,  the  descrii)tion  of  a  large  island 
and  a  stream  emiJtjing  in  on  both  sides, 
make  proof  jjositive,  as  no  other  port  on 
the  Ohio  River  duplicates  such  conditions. 

Continuing  their  voyage  on  the  fifth  day, 
they  mention  a  large  stream  entering  the 
main  stream  on  their  right,"  the  Mus- 
kingum. Here  they  found  an  Indian 
settlement,  and  indications  of  permanent 
occupancy;  but,  on  attempting  to  land, 
they  were  greeted  with  a  shower  of  arrows, 
a  number  of  which  struck  their  frail  canoe. 
This  so  enraged  the  Cobbs  that  they  fired 
upon  the  crowd  and  steered  for  the  op- 
])osite  shore.  At  the  discharge  of  their 
rifles,  one  Indian  was  seen  to  fall  and 
another  went  limping  up  the  bank,  while 
the  whole  encamjament  fled  to  the  surround- 
ing hills.  No  attempt  was  made  to  follow 
the  ('ol)l)s  and  take  revenge,  as  the  Indians 
doubtless,  considered  it  a  visitation  of  two 
"t\il  spirits."  From  this  point,  in  a  short 
day"s  tr.ivel,"as  they  termed  it,  they  can\e 
to  a  large  stream  entering  the  main  ri\er 
on  the  left,  and  here  they  consulted  as  to 
the  proprietx'  of  changing  their  course  from 
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the  southwest  to  the  east,  and  actually 
ascended  the  stream  (the  Little  Kanawha) 
one  and  one-half  day's  journey,  but  finding 
it  exceedingly  tortuous  and  rapidly  losing 
its  character  as  a  river,  the  Cobbs  wlutled 
about  and  descended  to  the  Ohio,  on  which 
stream  the.v  continued  their  voyage,  without 
incident,  for  one  week,  when  they  came  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  and 
immediately  recognized  the  stream,  by  its 
general  course,  to  be  the  one  they  should 
ascend  on  their  homeward  journey,  agree- 
able to  the  plan  of  procedure  mapped  out 
at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  Allegiieny 
and  Monongahela  rivers.  At  the  ])oint  and 
junction  of  the  Great  Kanawha  they  found 
a  large  Indian  canii)  and  feared  to  land,  as 


position  was  correct,  as  we  now  know  by  the 
geography  of  the  country,  for  had  they 
ascended  the  Great  Kanawha  and  New 
ri\ers  to  any  great  extent,  they  would  have 
Iteen  leaving  their  home  and  native  heath 
to  the  left  and  rear. 

The  Cobb  brothers  made  two  night  runs 
up  the  Elk,  and  then  after  a  thorough  day- 
light investigation,  finding  no  fresh  Indian 
sign,  they  i)ursued  their  journey  openly  by 
day   and   camped   on   the    banks   at  night. 

Their  descr  ption  of  the  Elk  River  Valley 
bears  all  the  marks  of  trutlifulness  and  is 
simply  grand  in  its  priniitivi-  loveliness  and 
wealth  of  undisturbed  natural  productions. 
Elk  River  they  (Kscrihe  ■".is  a  beautiful 
stream  of  transparent  water  with  many  long 
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a  number  of  braves  seen  on  the  banks 
showed  an  unfriendly  disposition,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  shoot  a  few  arrows  close  to  their 
canoe.  This  caused  the  Cobbs  to  retreat 
down  the  main  stream  some  five  miles, 
where  they  remained  concealed  until  night- 
fall. They  then  returned  stealthily  and 
ascended  the  Great  Kanawha  without  mol- 
estation, and  on  the  fourth  night  found 
themselves  at  the  junction  of  the  Elk  and 
Great  Kanawha  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
permanent  Indian  encampment,  where  an- 
other stop  was  made  and  further  consulta- 
tion had  as  to  the  water  course  they  should 
continue  their  journey  on.  Finally  decid- 
ing the  general  course  of  the  Elk  would 
be  the  better  one  to  pursue,  as  the  Great 
Kanawha  bore  too  much  to  the  south  to 
meet  their  conceptions  as  to  the  most  direct 
course  homeward,  and  this  instinctive  su])- 


and  deep  pools  severed  from  each  other  by 
shoals  and  rapids."  They  met  with  all 
varieties  of  the  finest  fish,  and  state  that 
they  caught  many  in  the  riffles  in  their 
hands.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of  ,Tune, 
when  the  "red-horse"  usually  sjjawns,  and 
is  by  no  means  unreasonable,  as  manj'  old 
residents  of  the  Elk  River  Valley  at  this 
day  can  remember  when  the  shoals  were 
alive  with  red-horse"  and  suckers"about 
that  season  of  the  year.  The  Cobb  brothers 
were  close  observers  and  gave  an  account 
of  seeing  numerous  small  droves  of  buffalo 
on  either  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  less  on  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  but  few 
on  the  waters  of  the  Elk.  Elk,  deer,  bear, 
wolves,  panthers,  wild  turkeys  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  small  game,  they  found 
everywhere,  and  in  fact  state  that  they  were 
never  out  of  sight  of  game  while  traveling 
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by  day,  exot-pt  at  Indian  towns.  The 
narrative  states  that  fifteen  days  after  the 
(iibbs  entered  the  Elk  River  they  camped 
at  the  mouth  of  a  large,  clear  stream  com- 
inn  in  on  their  left,  which  was  evidently 
Holly  River,  some  one  hundred  and  twelve 
miles  from  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  this 
shows  the  leisurely  manner  in  which  the 
Cobbs  were  prosecuting-  their  journey, 
making;  but  little  over  seven  miles  a  day. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Holly  River  to  the 
main  forks  of  the  stream,  the  C'obbs  report 
finding  the  I'iver  very  rapid,  which  neces- 
sitated the  carrying  of  their  canoe  about 
lialf  the  time.  This  stretch  they  made  in 
four  days  and  report  seeing  a  salt  water 
spring  (undoubtedl.v  Webster  Springs)  on 
the  i)oint,  much  used  by  deer,  elk  and  a 
few  buffalo.  One  of  the  latter  they  killed, 
and  dried  or  jerked  all  the  meat  they  could 
carry,  left  their  Indian  canoe,  ascended  the 
right-hand  fork,  taking  a  due  eastern  course, 
and  this  they  kept  until  they  crossed  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  and  fell  in  on  the 
waters  of  the  Potomac,  which  stream  they 
descended  in  their  leisurely  manner,  until 
they  came  to  some  of  Captain  John  Smith's 
colonists,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 

And  they  finally  reached  home  in  No- 
vember, having  been  absent  some  nine 
months.  Their  friends  and  associates  had 
long  given  them  up  as  dead,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  if  captured,  the  Indians  would 
not  keep  them  as  prisoners  that  length  of 
time.  They  were  too  crafty  and  daring  to 
remain  long  in  confinement. 

Wliile  the  Cobb  brothers  knew  nothing 
about  the  general  outlines  and  geography 
of  the  country  through  which  they  passed, 
yet  the  description  of  what  they  saw  and 
the  time  spent  in  j)assing  from  one  jjoint  to 
the  next,  throughout  their  journey,  enables 
us  to  see  the  plausible  and  convincing  char- 
acter of  the  evidence  they  submit  in  support 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Allegheny.  Oliio, 
Cireat  Kanawha  and  Elk  rivers. 

Being  a  frequent  visitor  at  Webster 
Springs,  and  making  man.v  in((uiries  of  the 
old  settlers  as  to  its  discovery,  we  have 
learned  something  of  its  traditional  history, 
and  beg  leave  to  quote  the  following- 
article  by  the  Hon.  G.  I".  Arnold,  of  Lewis 
County,  W.  Va.  : 

Some  time  prior  to  IT.'iO  there  w.is  a 
pioneer  settler  by  the  name  of  Stroud,  of  a 
roaming  disi)osition,  that  lived  in  the  frontier 
of  settlement  of  X'irginia,  near  the  border 
of  what  is  Greenbrier  Count\-.      Desirous  to 


exi>lore  the  country  with  a  view  of  finding 
a  section  in  Virginia  where  buffalo  were 
lilenty,  he  took  a  northwest  course,  with 
gun,  dog,  bread  and  salt,  and  after  several 
days'  travel  came  to  a  glade,  and  it  being 
night,  camped  out  on  what  is  now  called 
Stroud's  Creek.  The  ne.vt  day  he  traveled 
through  the  glades  and  found  an  abundance 
of  buffalo  signs,  but  seeing  none,  got  on 
their  trail,  which  he  found  had  gone  a 
northeast  course,  and  desirous  to  find  them, 
pursued  their  trail  along  a  range  of  mount- 
ains until  he  came  to  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
elevation  where  he  could  see  the  fork  of 
two  streams  flowing  along-  a  narrow  valley 
hemmed  in  by  lofty  mountains  on  each  side. 
He  still  saw  no  buffalo,  but  instead  an 
abundance  of  big  elk.  He  continued  follow- 
ing the  trail  of  the  buffalo  down  the 
mountain,  which  was  easil\  done,  as  they 
had  made  a  path  sufHcicntly  wide  to  permit 
easy  traveling. 

This  trail  led  to  the  junction  of  two  large 
streams  of  clear  water,  where  there  was  a 
bottom  of  several  acres  of  level  land  between 
the  forks  of  said  rivers.  Here  he  found  the 
buffalo  and  elk  in  great  numbers. 

The  crack  of  his  rifle  soon  cleared  the 
valley  of  the  herd,  and  investigating,  he 
found  entrances  to  the  vallej-  from  all  the 
mountain  sides.  Making  examination  to 
find  what  brought  them  there,  he  discovered 
a  boiling  spring,  and  on  tasting  the  water, 
found  it  very  salty. 

"After  resting  a  few  days,  feasting  on 
buffalo  meat  and  exploring  the  country,  he 
named  the  stream  Big  Elk  River,"  on 
account  of  the  abimdance  of  those  animals. 
'At  a  later  period  a  few  pioneer  hunters 
settled  in  this  vicinity,  who  took  camp 
kettles  and  boiled  down  the  water  into  salt 
to  supply  their  wants. 

"The  ground  embracing  this  spring  w;is 
later  purchased  by  Addison  McLaughlin,  an 
enterprising  man,  who  drilled  a  well  for  salt, 
so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  tiu-  overflow 
of  the  river. 

"He  ;ilso  procured  the  formation  of 
Webster  County  on  the  1  fth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1  SCO,  laid  off  a  town  on  his  own  land 
at  the  forks  of  Elk  River,  which  became  the 
county  seat,  and  called  the  same  Addison. 
In  boring  the  salt  well,  at  the  depth  of 
thirty  feet  he  struck  the  mineral  water, 
which  was  thrown  to  the  surface  by  sul- 
phurated hydrogen  gas ;  but,  salt  being  the 
object  of  his  enterprise,  he  bored  on  several 
hundred  feet  and  got  salt  water,  and  made 
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war  caused  a  suspension  of  business,  durin 
which  time  McLaughlin  died. 

"This  being  the  county  scat,  tl 
visitors  would  occasionally  drink  of  th( 
water  merely  from  cLniosit> ,  without  con 
ceiving  any  idea  of  its  medicinal  qualities 
The  curative  powers  of  the  sprini;  ii 
cases  of  liver,  kidney,  stomach  and  howr 
troubles   were   soon    found    out,   and    then 


naturally   became   excitement    among   land 
speculators,  many  of  the  number  being  dys- 
rt      peptics,   and   becoming  cured,   s])read    the 
fame  of  the  spring  far  and  wide. 

Visitors  by  the  hundred  are  to  be  found 
at  Webster  Springs  every  summer,  all  of 
whom  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
curative  powers  of  this  water  and  its  many 
healing  projjertics. "" 


WEBSTER  SPRINGS,  WEST   VIRGINIA. 


Webster  Springs,  W.  Va. ,  are  located  at 
Addison,  the  county  seat  of  Webster 
County,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Elk 
River,  and  are  reached  by  the  West  Vh-ginia 
and  Pittsburg  branch  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Holly  River  &  Addi- 
son Railway. 

The  salt  sulphur  water  of  these  famous 
s|)rings  is  most  effective  in  chronic  constipa- 
tion, liver,  kidney  and  stomach  trouble. 

The  scenery  surrounding  the  springs  is 
sublime,  exceeding  that  of  many  more 
celebrated  places,  the  Alleghenies  towering 
up  on  all  sides  of  the  village.      The  nights 


ai'e  cool,  with  no  mosquitos,  and  the  days 
mild  and  pleasant.  On  the  top  of  Point 
Mountain  nearby  one  can  see  five  counties 
and  breathe  the  delightful  air  t.OOO  feet 
above  sea  level.  This  location  is  particularly 
desirable  for  asthmatics. 

The  Webster  Hotel  has  been  enlarged 
and  refurnished,  and  has  all  modern  con- 
veniences ;  is  in  first-class  condition  and  will 
be  ready  for  the  reception  of  guests  May  1 5. 
The  salt  sulphur  baths  have  been  increased 
in  number,  are  thoroughly  modern  in  equip- 
ment and  are  under  the  control  of  an 
experienced  masseur. 


ALLEGHENY   MOUNTAIN   RESORTS. 


DEER   PARK,  MARYLAND. 


i;;; 


tlie  very  top  of  the  Allejihenies  is 
broad  plateau,  3,000  feet  above 
level  of  the  sea,  which  forms 
the  great  watershed  to  the  Atlantic 
on  the  east,  the  Mississippi  on  the  west  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south.  This 
plateau  is  comparatively  level  for  a  distance 
of  nine  miles,  and  is  covered  with  beautiful 
forests.  It  is  in  this  section  of  the  mount- 
ains that  Deer  Park,  Mountain  Lake  Park 
and  Oakland  are  located.  To  reach  any  of 
tliese  resorts,  no  matter  from  what  section 
(if  the  country  the  tourist  comes,  he  will 
traverse  some  of  the  most  charmingly  pic- 
turesque scenery  on  the  American  continent, 
constantly  increasing  as  he  apiiroaches  the 


sloi>ing  gently  to  tlic  railw.iy  station,  300 
yards  distant. 

The  hotel  is  supplied  witli  every  conceiv- 
able modern  appliance  for  the  convenience 
of  its  guests.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing 
omitted  which  is  necessary  to  the  taste  of 
the  most  fastidious  person,  notwithstanding 
its  isolation  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  It 
is  a  city  in  itself,  provided  with  its  own 
gas  and  electric  plants  and  water  system. 
The  sewerage  and  sanitary  arrangements 
are  the  best  that  modern  engineering  could 
achieve. 

There  are  many  people  who  desire  to 
leave  their  city  homes  and  visit  resorts,  but 
arc  not  desirous  of  living  at  ;i  hotel.      For 


lEEIi   PARK  HOTEL  AND  OOl 


resorts.   Deer  Park  has  the  most   beautiful 
natural  location. 

Standing  in  the  niiilst  of  .-i  ioxcly  tract  of 
.500  acres,  the  Deer  Park  Hotel  and  its 
family  of  cottages  presents  a  most  attractive 
sight.  The  utmost  good  taste  has  been 
shown  in  the  preservation  of  the  forests 
whilst  removing  enough  trees  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  grounds.  Rising  above 
the  surrounding  oaks,  beech,  maple,  etc., 
the  roof  line  of  the  main  hotel  reveals  itself 
a  bove  a  v  erdant  background  of  dense  foliage. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  the  spacious  center 
l)uilding  the  eastern  and  western  annexes 
form  a  [ileasing  picture  to  the  architectural 
eye.  Either  one  of  these  buildings  would 
form  a  large  hotel,  but  virtually  they  are 
one  structure,  being  connected  by  covered 
passage-ways.  The  sjjlendid  buildings,  with 
big,  airy  rooms  and  immense  verandas,  are 


cottages  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
hotel,  which  are  fully  equipped  and  beau- 
tifully furnished  for  housekeeping,  if  so 
desired ;  but  should  the  occupants  wish, 
they  can  arrange  for  their  meals  at  the 
hotel.  It  has  been  customary  to  open  these 
cottages  about  June  1  of  each  year  and  the 
hotel  proper  June  21. 

The  most  delightful  crystal-cKar  w.itcr 
flows  in  super-abundance  from  a  mountain 
spring.  Not  far  from  the  hotel  in  a  beau- 
tiful spot  is  Boiling  Spring, "'  issuing  from 
the  rocky  heart  of  the  mountain.  It  has  a 
daily  flow  of  150,000  gallons  of  purest 
water,  even  supplying  the  two  large  swim- 
ming pools  of  the  hotel.  Deer  Park  w.itir 
as  a  table  water  has  no  equal,  and  is  by 
analysis  absolutely  pure.  The  water  is 
highly  recommended  by  leading  physicians 
for  its  |)uritv,  and  it  is  used  throughout  tlie 
entire  dining  car  s\  stem  of  tlie  Baltimore  .V 
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Ohio  Railroad.  The  spring  is  about  t\\( 
miles  from  the  hotel  and  is  encased  in  .1 
wire  house,  securely  roofed  and  locked,  ti 
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THE  GROVE.  MOUNT.UN  LAKE  PARK. 

absolutely  jjrevent  any  iminirities  falling' 
therein.  The  two  swinnnin.i  pools  ,irc  each 
so  spacious  and  t  he  w  ,itrr  so  (l(  liu  111  I'lil  (liat 
vi.sitors  to  Deer  l*;irk  <  iijii\  all  lln  pl(  asiircs 
of  bathinir  as  at  a  w.itiriiiu  plu-c.  ()iir  of 
these  l)ools  is  for  tlu-  i\(lusi\c  usr  ,,t' ladies 
and  children,  and  tiie  otlur  for  litiitliincu  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  reiiiilated 
by  a  complete  system  of  heating.  Turkisli 
and  Russian  baths  are  connected  with  tlu- 
swimming  i)Ools.     A  su])])leinentary  .unust- 


ment  building  or  casino  is  provided  with 
l)illiard  and  pool  tables  and  an  immense 
bowling-  alley. 

The  Glades"  furnish  enchanting  drives 
and  bridle  paths  through  the  mountain 
forests,  and  consequently  a  suitable  livery 
establishment  is  one  of  the  features  of  Deer 
Park.  Vehicles  of  all  kinds  can  be  fur- 
nished, from  a  dog-cart  to  a  tally-ho,  and 
i^ciod  horses  are  available  for  either  driving 
i>r   riding.       Accommodations  are   ])rovided 

111.-  I'ai-k.  Tiu-re  are  ,-\<rllri,l'  n,a,|s  for 
cycling;  tennis  courts  and  lull  grounds. 
A  well-laid-out  nine-link  golf  course  is  a 
special  feature.  The  morning  band  concerts 
and  e\ening  hops  at  the  hotel  are  not  over- 
looked. 

Nut  withstanding  Deer  Park  has  its  own 
individual  attractions,  it  is  favored -with  the 
very  l)est  ti-.inspoi-tati..ii  ficilities,  the  lack 
of  which  is  so  ot'lcii  a  lilt  i-iniriil  to  a  summer 
resort.  It  is  situ.itnl  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Baltimore  \-  Ohio  H.iilroad,  .iiul  is  onlv 
eleven  hours  ride  from  Ciiu-innati  or  New 
York:  eight  and  one-lialf  hours  from  Phila- 
delphia :  six  and  one-(|uarter  hours  from 
H.iltiinore  ;  ti\  e  and  one-(iuarter  hours  from 
W'.-isliington  :  six  hours  from  Pittsburg; 
eight  and  three-quarter  hours  from  Colum- 
bus ;  twenty-one  hours  from  St.  Louis  and 
eighteen  and  three-quarter  hours  from 
Chicago.  From  each  of  these  cities  through 
Pullman  sleeping  cars  land  passengers  at 
the  hotel.  The  day  trains  have  parlor 
observation  cars  and  dining  cars. 


MOUNTAIN  LAKE  PARK,  MARYLAND. 


About  four  miles  from  Deer  Park  is 
Mountain  Lake  Park,  the  annual  meeting 
place  of  the  Mount.iin  ('liautauipia  and  camp 
meetings.  The  Moiint.-iin  Chautauqua  was 
established  in  the  fdl  of  ISSI.  and  every 
summer  it  is  the  scene  of  unwonti-d  intrnst, 
as  large  gatherings  of  intelligcnl  propK- 
hold  their  religious  and  secular  nicclings  in 
buildings  especially  i)i-o\i(l((l  tin  ii  for.  The 
large  auditorium  se.its  ahout  six  thousand 
peo])le,  adjoining  whicli  is  a  large  building- 
consisting  of  lecture  and  school  rooms 
devotiil  to  i-ducational  features.  Ample 
provision  is  ni.-iilc  for  guests  in  the  Mount- 
ain Lake  Park  Hotel  and  the  Lock  Lynn 
Heights  Hotel.  There  are  six  or  seven 
small  hotels  and  many  good  boarding 
houses,  besides  over  two  hundred  cottages, 
which  have  their  temporary  occupants  dur- 


e  entire  summer.  This  resort  has 
er>-  ijopular  with  the  states  of  Mary- 
Pennsy  l\  ania  ,    West   N'irginia  and 
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Ohio,  anil  eacli  summer  there  are  (l,i>  s  set 
apart  for  siiecial  entertaimiients,  when  at 
slrIi  times  excursion  rates  are  named  to 
cover  quite  a  contiguous  territory,  and  eacli 
excursion  is  eagerly  patronized.  The  season 
opens  June  1,  and  from  that  time  through- 
out   the    summer.    Mountain     Lake    Park 


Old 


lyeeum.  Tlie  jjark  is  on  tile  main  line  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  is  easily 
reached  by  througli  trains  east  and  west 
without  change  of  cars. 


OAKLAND,  MARYLAND. 


Six  miles  west  of  Deer  Park  and  two 
miles  west  of  Mountain  Lake  Park,  is 
Oakland,  wliich  is  a  thriving  little  city  with 
a  regular  population  of  fifteen  iiundred 
people.  It  contains  many  beautiful  homes 
and  is  most  pictures<)ue.  There  are  innu- 
merable lovely  private  cottages  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Oakland  owned  by  resi- 
dents of  distant  cities,  notably  Cincinnati, 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  These  cottages 
are  occupied  every  summer,  and  tin  u 
owners  claim  the  climate  is  the  most  di  lii;hf 
ful  to  be  found. 

Oakland  is  also  on  the  main  line  .>f  tin 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Hailn.a.L  and  .11  ti  ims 
make  regular  stops. 

The  beautiful  hotel,  "The  Oakland," 
has  been  renovated  and  refurnished,  and 
will  be  ojiened  about  .June  1,  under  .in 
entirelv  new  management.  The  hotil  is 
most  delightfulh    situated,  with  thi    miumt- 
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BROOKSIDE,  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Brookside,  W.  \'a. ,  is  an  attractivi'  nimint- 
ain  resort  ten  miles  from  Oakland  and 
twelve  miles  from  Deer  Park,  over  roads 
which  are  unsurpassed  for  smoothness  and 
picturesque  scenery.  At  the  West  \'iriiinia 
line  this  road  merges  into  the  old   North- 


western Tin-ni>ike,  whieli  passes  Broi>kside 
on  its  way  to  Wheeling.  The  resort  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  propinquity  of  tlie 
Ryon  Trout  River,  a  tributary  of  the  You- 
ffhiogheny  River.  Brookside  is  reached  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  via  Oakland. 


BROOKSIDE.  WEST  VIRGINIA.  NE.A.R  OAKLAND. 


AURORA,  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


inuiu(li,it(  \  iciniU  tth  i  iili  il  is  Uu  ira, 
in  West  \n-oinii  t«el\<_  mil<  s  tiom  O  ik- 
land  and  about  the  s  ime  dist  nice  liom  Deer 
Park.  It  is  one  ot  those  pi  ices  where 
people  dress  as  the^  jileise    ind  is  fiet  tiimi 


r(iii\riitii)nal  formality.  It  is  provided  with 
two  hiitcls  and  a  dozen  or  more  cottages. 
Thr  sifiiery  round  about  is  that  which  is 
cliaracteristic  of  the  Cheat  River  territory 
for  picturesqueness.  Aurora  is  reached 
bv  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  via 
Oakland. 


WEST  VIRGINIA.  NEAR  ' 
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EGLON.  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


A  ten-mile  drive  tVoin  Oakland  leads  t.. 
this  picturesque  mountain  home.  Every 
summer  its  cottages  and  the  one  hotel  are 
full  of  guests  from  all  the  principal  cities. 
It    is    in   the    nei,!;hl>..vhM„d   ..f  A.in.r,    and 


Brookside.  and  enjoys  the  same  privileo-es 
and  majjnifieent  scenery.  Like  its  sister 
resorts,  Eglon  is  reached  liy  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  via  Oakland. 


BERKELEY  SPRINGS,  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Berkeley  Sprin-s  j,  situated  on  th 
n-keley  .Sprnij.s   l)r,inch  of  the    Baltinior 

Ohio  Railroad,  100  miles  west  of  Wash 
j;ton  and  200  miles  east  of  Pittshurji,  oi 
e  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleuhenies,  an( 
of  easy  access  from  all  of  the  larger  citie 
the  country.  It  is  one  of  the  oldes 
sorts  in  the  country,  patronized  \n  th 
ashingtons.  Fairfaxes  and   otlu-r   falnilie 

historic  fame. 

The  springs  are  in  .-inelevatcl  and  health 
lm,,untaindistri.-t.  highh  putnivs,,,,,   an, 


•       d.av.       Lhev  h.ave  l.een  visited  for  m..re  than 

■       .a   hundn-d  >ears    by  thousands  of  people   in 

search  of  health  and  pleasure.      The  water 

1       is  used  for  both  drinking  and  bathing,  and 

1       when  used  as  a  bath  at  its  natural  tempera- 

s      ture,  7.T  deg.  Fahrenheit,  is  most  delightful 

t      and    invigorating.       The  waters   flow  from 

?      five  springs  at  the  rate  of  2,000  gallons  per 

s      minute.      The  Fairfax  Inn,  accommodating 

200    people,   furnishes   aecommod.itions   .it 

extremely   reasonable    I'ates.       Besides    the 

I       liotrl  there  an-  six  boarding  houses  in  close 


from  the  time 


W: 


OHIO  PYLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


There  are  few  places  in  the  mount.ains 
i-ombining  so  many  attractions  as  Ohio  Pyle. 
'I'he  hotel  grounds  are  only  a  few  stejrs  from 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  st.ition.  .and 
ui>on  a  gently  rising  elevation  which  forces 
the  Youghiogheny  to  change  its  course 
abruptly  to  the  south.  The  houses  are 
erected  ujion  a  high  wooded  knoll,  which 
lias  l)een  cleared  for  them  for  some  distance 
around,  and  converted  into  a  lawn  flanked 
on  two  sides  by  a  forest  and  on  another  by 
the  river,  while  the  remaining  side  is  walled 


in  by  the  mountain  ridge.  The  whole  body 
of  the  Youghiogheny  here  pitches  over  the 
|)recipice,  and  to  say  that  it  seems  to  boil 
with  rage,  or  that  it  writhes  and  fumes  to 
a  white  heat,  is  to  express  but  feebly  the 
whirling  caldron  below.  On  one  side  of 
the  river  the  mountains  rise  to  a  sheer  height 
of  hundreds  of  feet ;  on  the  other  a  romantic 
old  mill,  age-worn  and  moss-covered,  lends 
a    picturcs(iui-ness  which   artists"   eves   love 


ALLEGHENY  MOUNTAIN   RESORTS. 


HARPER'S  FERRY,  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


At  the  confluence  of  the  Fotoin.ic  and 
Shenandoah  Rivers,  nestled  on  the  rocky 
promontory  which  marks  the  extreme  east- 
ern point  of  West  Virginia,  lies  Harper's 
Ferry,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad.  It  is  built  upon  a  hill 
known  as  Bolivar  Heights,"  and  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  mountains  known  as 
"Loudon  Heights,"  across  the  Shenandoah 
River  in  Virginia,  and  by  "Maryland 
Heights,"  across  the  Potomac  in  Maryland. 
This  historic  town,  unsurpassed  in  beauty 
and  historic  connections,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  of  a  summer  resort.  Several  well- 
equipped  hotels  and  cottages  are  built  in 
locations  to  command  the  finest  scenery  of 
the  rivers  and  mountains,  with  prices  within 
reach  of  all.  Each  summer  has  added  to 
its  popularity,  and  while  not  iwssessing  any 
of  the  springs  or  other  attractions  which 
make  up  the  average  mountain  retreat,  it 
has  a  peculiar  interest  entirely  its  own 
and  an  unparalleled  variety  of  scenery 
\\-hich    bids    fair  to   its    becoming  a   resort 


ot  great  prominence  in  the  near  future. 
Of  the  famous  John  Brown's  raid  there 
remains  nothing  but  the  monument  where 
his  improvised  fort  stood,  and  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  the  United  States  arsenal. 
']"1r-  Cidvernment  has  marked  with  iron  tab- 
lets the  history  of  the  Civil  War.  The  old 
houses  .ind  thurt'hes  still  remain  as  in  days 
gone  l)\  .  .Ictt'i  Tson's  Rock  still  commands 
that  taninus  \i(\v  of  the  Shenandoah  made 
histoiirhyTh.imas  Jefferson,  whilst  farther 
up  thr  Slicuandoah  River,  on  the  \'irginia 
side.  ,Iohn  Brown's  fort  stands  by  itself  in 
a  lonely  field,  where  it  was  rebuilt  on  its 
return  from  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 
Harper's  Ferry  is  at  the  head  of  the  beau- 
tiful Shenandoah  \'alley,  and  the  Valley 
Branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
leads  therefrom  to  all  the  famous  resorts  in 
the  valley,  so  well  known  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  as  a  consequence  numbers  of 
visitors  locate  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  make 
their  pilgrimages  therefrom  down  the  beau- 
tiful valley. 


is.  WEST  VIRGI> 


BEDFORD  SPRINGS,  PENNS'^VANIA. 


Be.lford  Sprin-s.  l.»-.,l,-d  at  Hcdford,  Fa., 
ten  miles  fnnn  llMidin.iii  stati.Mi  on  the 
Baltimore  \-  Oliin  Hailrnad,  in  tile  Allegheny 
Mountains,  1,100  feet  above  tide-water, 
comprise  the  Magnesia  Spring,  the  Sulphur 
Spring,  the  Pure  Spring  and  the  Iron  SjjHng. 
The  mountain  air  is  bracing,  the  nights  are 
delightful,  with  no  mosquitos,  and  malaria 
is  unheard  of.      It  has  been  patronized  as 


a  summer  resort  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  and  the  attractions  of  the  place 
are  well  known. 

Celebrated  as  mineral  waters  have  become 
all  over  the  world  for  the  cure  of  disease, 
there  have  been  none  to  surpass,  and  in 
this  country  none  to  equal  in  virtue,  the 
Bedford  Magnesia  Spring. 

The  Sulphur  Spring  rises  on  the  west  side 


r 
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THE   TKOPOSKD   NF.W   i:\ION 
Uiult-r  fonstriK-tion  on   Raltiiiion-  &   Oliicj   liailniatl  prope 


nON   AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  station  will  be  erected  about  one  block  and  a  half 
(lore  &  Ohio  station. 


ALLEGHENY   MOUNTAIN  RESORTS. 


of  Sll<)vi-r"s  Ci-eck,  about  '200  yards 
from  the  Maunesia  Si)rin}.-.  It  is  It-ss 
than  the  others,  and  the  water  ex 
very  strong  odor  of  sulphureted  h.\ 
i;as.  Clieniic/d  ex])eriments  ])ro\e 
holds  ill  sohition  carbonic  acid,  sulpl 


ydronen  ^-as,  small  (iiiantities  of  lime, 
lajrnesia  and  common  salt,  and  that  it 
)ntains  no  iron.  The  water  is  very  vahiable 
I  the  treatment  of  blood  diseases  and 
ironic  inflammation. 
Thcrcarc  excellent  h.>tclacconmu.d,-,tions. 


MARKLETON,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Markleton  Sanatorium  is  situated  on  the 
m.iin  line  of  the  Baltimore  \-  Ohio  Railroad 
between  Cumberland  and  Pittsburg,  in  a 
secluded  nook  in  the  Alleghenies,  shut  in 
by  mountains  fnrni  the  outside  world, 
itlbrding  a  ((uiet  restful  retreat  for  the  sick, 
the  "run  down""  and  the  weary.  The 
sanaioriuin  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  and 
romantic  walks  and  drives,  and  the  forests 
and  streams  about  it  furnish  splendid  sport. 


feci.  The  water,  which  is  pure  and  abund- 
.int,  comes  from  numerous  springs  high  up 
on  the  mountain  side.  There  is  also  a 
mineral  spring,  the  water  of  which  has 
[jroven  highly  beneficial  in  cases  of  dyspepsia 
and  constipation.  There  are  excellent 
physicians  in  attendariee,  and  baths  of  all 
kinds,  viz :  salt,  electric,  Turkish,  vapor, 
etc. ,  are  furnished.  The  hotel,  with  a 
c.ip.icitv  of  l.iO,  is  open  the  \ear  round. 


1  VKKI  1  ION    SVN  VlUi  H 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY   RESORTS. 


CAPON  SPRINGS,  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


SniATED  on  the  western  slope  of 
tlif  (ireat  North  Mountain,  of  the 
Slionandoah  Range,  at  an  elevation 
'  of  1,800  feet.  Capon  Springs  offers 
a  most  delightful  place  in  the  mountains 
to  spend  the  summer,  and  is  reached  via 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  via 
Capon,  W.  Va. 

The  prevailing  west  winds,  coniinu  as 
they  do  from  the  top  of  tin-  AlKiihiniis. 
give  to  the  air  a  cool,  dr>  tVcshiuss  .nul 
crispness  singularly  invigoratini;  and  aiivci- 
able.  Besides  being  a  most  attractive 
summer  resort,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
health  resorts  in  this  country,  and  many 
are  the  men  and  women  who  owe  their 
relief  from  suffering,  tluir  health  and  their 
strength,  to  Capon  Springs. 

Th&,Capon  Spring,  which  iv  an  alkaline 
lithia  water,  is  one  of  the  1h  st  nudicinal 
mineral,  as  well  as  one  of  the  finest  tal)le, 
waters  in  the  world.  The  water  gushes 
forth  from  the  base  of  a  picturesque  mass 
of  rock,  in  an  abundant,  bold  stream — 
clear,  light,  sparkling,  almost  effervescent. 
There  are  also  two  iron  S])rings  ne.ir  liy, 
whose  waters  are  a  most   excellent    tonic. 


The  bathing  establishment  is  perfect  in  its 
appointments,  and  baths  can  be  had  of  any 
temperature  desired  in  the  water  of  Capon 


d   hv 
lithia 


JORDAN'S  WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 


Jordan's  White  Sulphur  Springs  are  situ- 
ated one  and  one-half  miles  from  Stephenson 
station,  on  the  Baltimore  \-  Ohio  Railroad, 
in  a  most  delightt'u]  district.  Tlie  surmund- 
ing  hills  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  \  i-ge- 
tation,  and  the  climb  to  the  top  of  .ihnost 
anyone  of  them  is  compensated  1)\  a  s(  ries 
of  magnificent  views.  The  resort  is  a  fav- 
orite one  for  families,  many  of  them  return- 
ing regularly  season  after  season.  The  main 
spring,  known  as  the  White  Sulphur,  is  in 


the  center  of  the  grounds,  although  nearby 
are  wells  of  pure,  sweet  water,  free  from 
mineral  (|ualities.  The  country  about 
Jordan's  White  Sulphur  .Springs  lies  some 
500  feet  above  the  level  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  therefore  the  pure  air,  together  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  pines  which  cover  the 
surrounding  hills,  is  refreshing  and  health- 
ful. As  the  name  implies,  the  water  is 
largely  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  the 
minerals  usually  accompanying  it. 


RAWLEY  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 


Rawley  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
characteristic  Shenandoah  Valley,  high  up  in 
the  Shenandoah  Mountains.  It  is  reached 
by  stage,  eleven  miles  from  Harrisonburg. 

Chalybeate  spring  water  characterizes 
the  place  and  makes  it  one  of  the  famous 
resorts  for  which  Virginia  is  noted.  It  is 
a  restful  haven — one  of  those  places  where 


one  can  get  away  entirely  from  the  busy 
world  and  let  Nature's  remedies  repair  the 
loss  from  an  over-worked  body. 

Harrisonburg,  the  railroad  terminal,  is 
on  the  Valley  branch  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  via  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  main  hotel  affords  accommodations 
for  125  persons. 


SEASHORE  RESORTS. 


ATLANTIC   CITY,  NEW  JERSEY. 


B 


TLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J.,  is  tin- 
Acropolis  of  tlu-  huiuliva  or  niort- 
sc.isidf  resorts  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  It  lies  fifty-six  miles  south- 
riiiladeljihia,  and  by  reason  of  its 


THE  BOARDWALK.  ATLANTIC  CITl 

'essibilitv  and  its  maa-nificent  i 


It  is  on  an  island  ten  miles  lonj;  .and 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  at  its  wiiU-st 
|)oint,  separated  from  the  mainland  of  New 
Jersey  by  an  estuary  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  pronounced  to  be  the  largest,  richest 
and  most  jxipular  watering  place  in  the 
world.  Its  season  never  comes  to  an  end, 
which  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over  all 
other  resorts  of  its  kind,  for  the  proprietors 
of  its  ))rominent  hotels  do  not  reckon  ujjon 
making  the  profits  of  one  season  carry  them 
over  to  the  next.  There  are  over  1,200 
hotels  and  cottages  devoted  to  the  transient 
po))ulation.  Some  of  them  are  as  magnifi- 
cent in  detail  as  can  be  found  in  the  country. 
The  rich  can  find  luxury  in  its  most  i)rofuse 
fi)rin,  and  the  humble  can  procure  less 
pretentious    ([uarters    and     be    comfiirtably 

The  splendid  esplanade,  or  boardw.dk, 
is  free  to  all,  rich  and  poor  alike:  and  the 
magnificent  bathing  beach  makes  no  distinc- 
tion among  its  bathers.  The  boardw.ilk  is 
five  miles  in  length,  reaching  from  t  In- 
southern    extremity   of   Atlantic    i'i\\    at 


Chelsea,  to  the  extreme  northern  end  at 
the  Inlet,  where  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
rush  in  and  form  the  estuary  which  cuts 
the  island  from  the  mainland. 

Thous.ands  of  people  may  be  seen  prom- 
inading  the  esplanade  in  a  never-ending 
procession  from  early  daylight,  when  the 
hi.altli  seekers  are  eagerly  whiffing  the 
early  morning  .salt  air  breezes  from  the 
ocean,  until  midnight,  when  the  i)Ieasure 
seekers  are  leisurelv  strolling  toward  their 
hotels. 

The  sinili.atliing  which  has  made  Atlantic 
City  lamous  is  ,,ne  of  the  wonders  of  tin- 
world.  It  has  been  estimated  on  several 
oi-i-.asions  in  the  past  three  years  that  over 
1 1)0,(1(11)  people  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
b.ithing  hours  between  eleven  and  one 
o" I- lock.  The  sight  at  this  time  defies 
description:  men,  women  and  children  in 
bathing  costumes  of  varied  hues  form  a  |jic- 
ture  to  be  seen  only  at  Atlantic  City. 

Aside  from  the  seaside  features,  Atlantic 
City  h;is  .-muisements  of  every  kind.  Great 
iron  piers  extend  hundreds  of  feet  into  the 
o(-c;in.  Ivich  pier  has  its  summer  theater 
.111(1  h.aiHl  stands,  and  for  a  nominal  price 
\nu  (-.an  enjoy  the  comfortable  chairs  of  the 
pi(-i-  .ami  listen  to  the  music  of  the  bands 
thnuighout  the  entire  day. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  in  (-on- 
nection  with  the  Philadelphia  &  Heading 
Railway  will  conduct  a  series  of  popul.-(r 
excursitms  to  Atlantic  City  from  its  tcrritoi-y 
east  of  the  Ohio  River  and  west  of  Wash- 
iniiton  .Iun(-tion.   M.-ir\land. 


fM^§ 
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SEASHORE  RESORTS. 


CAPE  MAY,  NEW  JERSEY. 


At  the  southernmost  point  of  New  Jer- 
sey, at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  River,  is 
Cape  May,  the  sister  resort  of  Atlantic  City. 
It  is  the  same  distance  from  Philadelphia  as 
Atlantic  City,  and  differs  from  the  latter 
inasmuch  as  there  are  more  cottages  owned 
by  private  individuals  and  a  much  less 
number  of  hotels.  It  is  not  a  cosmopolitan 
watering  place,  but  more  of  a  resort  of  the 


wealthy  class.  The  bathing  beach  in  many 
respects  surpasses  that  of  Atlantic  City,  but 
is  not  so  popular  with  the  multitude.  The 
boardwalk  of  Cape  May  is  similar  to  that  of 
Atlantic  City.  It  is  the  oldest  resort  on  tile 
Atlantic  Coast,  and  is  the  most  fashidii.ible. 
Ca|)e  May  is  reached  bv  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  in  connection  with  the  Phila- 
delphia l\:  Reading  Railwav. 


THE  INLET,  ATLANTIC  CITY. 


OCEAN   CITY,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Ocean    City    lies    a    few   miles    south    of  not  as  p(>i>ular  w 

Atlantic  City,  and  is  reached  by  the  Balti-  City  or  Cai)e  M;i 

more  &  Ohio   Railroad  in   connection  with  sentation  of  the 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway.    While 


th  tile  masses  as  Atlantic 
y,  it  has  a  popular  re|)re- 
)eople  each  season. 


;HT  race,  ATLANTIC  CITY. 


INDIANA  SPRINGS. 


FRENCH  LICK  SPRINGS,  INDIANA. 


EHF.NCH  LKK  SPRINGS  art- located 
in  Oranjie  County,  Ind.,  150  miles 
tVoni  Cincinnati,  and  are  reached  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
its  connection,  the  Baltimore  \-  Ohio  South- 
western Railroad,  via  Mitchell.  Ind. 


The  springs  issue  into  a  valley  cresccntcd 
by  the  knobs  of  the  Cmnberlands,  beautifully 
located  with  unsurpassed  views,  surrounded 
by  300  acres  of  beautifully  shaded  lawn. 
The  water  emerges  in  gushing  sj^rings  from 
a  tertiary  soil  of  rocky  fonnation,  rich  in 
glauberite,  crystals  of  calcium.  It  is  a 
clear,  colorless  water  of  specific  gravity 


1U'2(),  that  bursts  with  unusual  boldness, 
with  a  uniform  temperature  of  55  deg. 
Fahrenheit  during  the  winter  and  summer. 
"  Pluto,""  the  largest  spring,  has  an  output 
(if  eighty  gallons  per  minute.  The  water 
from  this  spring  has  a  ijhenomenal  record 
in  curing  bowel,  kidney,  stomach  and 


str.'ngth,  and  is  used  where  only  mild 
treatment  is  desired.  'Bowles 
Springs,"'  as  compared  with  Pluto"" 
and  '  Proserpine,"'  represents  the 
mildest  water  and  is  by  far,  in  virtue 
of  its  happy  combinations  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  best  diuretic  known.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  strongest  chalybeate 
spring  yet  discovered.  It  has  won- 
derful effects  in  cases  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease.   The  "Bath"  Spring  issues  heavy 

ine  water,  rich  in   sulphur  compound. 

,    bluish    black     in    color    and    almost 


The  new  h,,tel  just  completed  at  French 
Lick,  materially  increases  the  capacity  for 
guests.  The  building  is  architecturally 
attractive  and  furnished  in  the  most  com- 
plete and  elaborate  manner. 


West    H.ulen    Sprin; 
"Carlsbad    .,f  Anierii-a,"    and   are    hut    o 
mile    from    French    Lick,    reached    b\     t 
Baltimore  &   Ohio  and    Baltimore   \'   Ol 
South-Western    Railroad    bv    wav  of 
Mitchell,    In.i.        There  are  no  waters 
so   favor.ilily    known     for   the    cure   of 
inebriation    as    those    found    at    West 
Baden.      They  an- an  al.solute  speeiHe 
for  alcoholism  in  .ill  lis  forms. 

The  large    liotel    is    heaufifully    lo- 
cated and  thoroughly  up  fo  date,  eon- 

PAOLI  LITHIA   AND  SULPHUR 
SPRINGS,  INDIANA. 

Freneii  I.ick  ..n.l  Wesl  Baden  Spmins, 
andhax,-  I  he  s.nn,- .h.-e.l  tianieonnee- 
tionsat  Mitehell,  ind.,  from  p.unis  on 
Baltimore    &    Oliio   and     i5altiniore    cV 


WEST   BADEN   MINERAL  SPRINGS,  INDIANA. 

n-s   are    known    .-is    the       Ohio  .'-;oufh-\Vesferu   Ha 

lea,--    and   are    hut    oiu-       ,, tiler  resorts.      I'aoli  is  s,, 

,e       nienfs  of  v.-,ri..us   kinds. 


uuh 


BATTLEFIELDS. 


GETTYSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


mHE  chief  interest   of  Gettysburg  is. 
historic,  and  this  it  is  that  attracts 
tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  greatest  battle,  considered  the 
"high  water  mark""  of  the  Civil  War,  was 


THE  EMITTSBURG  ROAD. 

fought  here  on  the  1st,  2d  and  .'id  o 
July,  1863,  between  the  National  force< 
under  General  Meade  and  the  C'onfederatt 


during  two  critical  hours.  The  National 
Cemetery,  containing  the  remains  of  the 
Union  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  occuines  about  seventeen  acres 
on  Cemetery  Hill  adjacent  to  the  village 
cemetery,  and  was  dedicated  with  imposing 
ceremonies  and  an  impressive  address  by 
President  Lincoln,  November  19,  1863.  A 
soldier"  s  monument,  sixty  feet  high  and 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  marble  statue  of 
Liberty,  dedicated  July  4,  1868,  occupies 
tlie  crown  of  the  hill.  At  the  base  of  the 
l)edestal  are  fuur  luittn-sses  bearing  marble 
statues  of  War.  Hist. in  .  Peace  and  Plenty. 
Around  the  iiKnuniunt  in  semicircular  slopes 
.ire  arranged  the  graves  of  the  dead,  the 
s|iaee  being  divided  1)>  alleys  and  pathways 
into  twenty-two  sections — one  for  the  reg- 
ular army,  one  for  the  volunteers  of  each 
state  represented  in  the  battle,  and  three  for 


JETTYSBrKG 


army  under  General  Lee.  The  principal 
object  of  interest,  Cemetery  Hill,  so 
named  from  having  long  been  the  site  of 
the  village  cemetery,  forms  the  central 
and  most  striking  feature  at  Gettysburg. 
Here  were  the  Union  headquarters,  and 
standing  on  its  crest  the  visitor  has  the  kej 
to  the  position  of  the  Union  forces  during 
those  eventful  three  days  of  July.  Flank- 
ing Cemetery  Hill  on  the  west,  about  a  mile 
distant,  is  Seminary  Ridge,  on  which  were 
General  Lee's  headquarters  and  the  bulk 
of  the  Confederate  forces.  Other  s])ots 
usually  visited  are  Benner's  Hill,  Culj/s 
Hill,  Round  Top  and  Little  Round  Top: 
also  Willoughby  Run,  where  Buford"s 
cavalrv  held  A.  P.  Hill's  column  in  check 


the  unknown  dead.  The  i 
interred  here  is  3,564,  of 
not  been  identified.       Nea 


luniber  of  bodies 
which  994  have 
the  entrance  to 


GENERAL  MEAUES  HEADQUARTERS.  GETTYSBURG. 
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BATTLEFIELDS. 


the  cemetery  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Major- 
General  John  F.  Reynolds,  who  was  killed 
in  the  first  day's  fight.     Opposite  the  cenie- 


reinitation  for  their  medicinal  qualities. 
They  are  said  to  resemble  the  celebrated 
Vichy  water,  and  are  considered   remedial 


(.INrHI    LH   s  HI   u 

terv  an 

)bscr\,it<>ii  si\t\  tea  hifih  Ins  bun 

erected 

lommandmji     i    hne   \  u  ^^         Mto 

gether 

theie  .11  e  now     Us  nioniniK  nts 

erected 

to  peipttuatt  the  nuiiioM   ot   biui 

,  iliLumitism,   (h  s|)epsia  and  affec- 
tht    kidne\  s       The  Springs  Hotel 
lod  ites  the  patients  who  resort  here 
the  summer  for  treatment. 


men,  who  fell  durinj.  the  three  eventful 
days.  Some  of  them  are  magnificent  .iiiil 
costly,  and  all  are  unique. 

One  mile  west  of  the  borough  are  th<- 
Gettysburg  Springs,  wliose  waters,  denom- 
inated   k.italyslne.    have    aenuired    ,i     wide 


ANTIETAM,  MARYLAND. 
This  famous  battlefield,  while  not  the 
n.itional  park  that  Gettysburg  is,  is  full  of 
interest.  It  is  easilv  reached  bv  wav  of  the 
U.iltirnore  \-  Ohio  Railn.ad  t..  keedvsville, 
M.irvl.ind. 


LAKE  ERIE  RESORTS. 

PUT-IN-BAY  AND  THE  ISLANDS  OF  LAKE  ERIE. 


EUT-IN-BAY,  which  claims  to  be  the 
most  important  summer  resort  west 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  resorts  of  the  (ur.it 
Lakes.  The  island  lies  about  twenty-two 
miles    north    of  Sanduskv,    in    Lake    Kiie, 


on  the  island,  and  an  electric  railwaj-,  many 
handsome  summer  cottages,  magnificent 
tiathing  lieaches  witli  bath  houses,  toboggan 

rh.sc  t(.  I'ut-in-Bay  as  U<  make  it  the  head 
of  a  large   family  of  pleasure  seekers.      The 


iALTTMOKE  i   OHIO  R.  R.  DOCKS, 


whilst  close  around  it  are  Kelley's  Island, 
Pelee,  Middle  Bass,  Ballast,  Gibraltar  and 
many  smaller  islands,  each  of  which  liave 
their  distinct   in(li\  idu.alitv. 

I'lit-iii-Hay  Island  is  the  largest  and 
most  attraeti\e  ot  the  group.  Its  magnifi- 
cent scenery,  pure  water,  bracing  atmos- 
phere, entire  absence  of  dew,  superb  boat- 
ing, bathing  and  fishing  have  made  it  popu- 
lar  for  years.      There  are   fi\e  large   hotels 


famous  fishing,  for  which  Put-in-Bay  and 
the  islands  are  noted,  needs  no  mention 
here.  The  islands  are  the  headquarters  for 
the  xarlitiiig  and  canoeing  associations  of 
the  ini<l(llc  Wi  st,  and  ever  enthuse  new 
interest  to  lovers  of  the  aquatic  sport. 

These  resorts  are  reached  by  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  R.  R.  to  Sandusky,  and  an  ex- 
cellent line  of  steamers  meets  all  ti'ains  and 
makes  deliveries  of  passengers  to  the  islands. 


CEDAR  POINT,  OHIO. 


BATHiI«U   UEAV 

Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  is  the  real  "Coney 
Island"'  of  the  middle  West.  It  is  located 
on  a  narrow,  semicircular  neck  of  land, 
thickly  wooded,  extending  out  from  the 
mainland  east  of  Sanduskv,  Ohio,  for  a  dis- 


tance of  several  miles,  and  forms  the  south- 
erland  head  to  Sandusky  Bay.  Steamers 
make  the  trip  between  Sandusky  and  Cedar 
Point  every  half  hour. 
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LAKE   ir^  ir.4S£'JE',  INDIANA. 


LAKESIDE,  OHIO. 


Lakeside  is  anotiier  Lake  Erie  resort 
near  Sandusky,  and  is  known  as  the  "Chau- 
tauqua'"  of  the  lakes.  For  more  than 
twentv-five  years  it  has  attracted,  enlight- 
ened  and   entertained   its  thousands  of  fre- 


quenters. Chautauqua  work,  kindergarten, 
summer  schools,  bathing,  fishing  and  boat- 
ing,  all  combine  to  instruct  and  amuse 


LAKE  WAWASEE,  INDIANA. 


At  Wavvase,-.  In,l.  .m  the  Chicago  Divi- 
sion of  the  Haltiniiin-  \  Ohio  Railroad,  lies 
Lake  Wawastc.  or  '"  Turkey  Lake,'"  as  it 
was  formerly  known.  This  beautiful 
expanse  of  water,  ten  miles  in  length,  lies 
at  an  elevation  of  !U)()  feet  above  the  level 
t)f  the  sea  and  about  300  feet  higher  than 
Lake  Michigan,  into  which  its  waters  empty. 
It  is  the  largest  of  the  inland  lakes  of 
Indiana,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
summer  resorts  of  Chicago  and  of  many 
of  the  larger  cities  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan. 

It  has  been  manv  \  tars  since  '■Turkey 
Lake,"  as  it  was  then  called,  was  a  fivorite 


resort  of  canoeists  and  fishemien,  who 
camped  on  its  wild  shores  and  enjoyed  the 
rough  life  for  a  fortnight's  vacation ;  but 
the  attractions  of  this  beautiful  little  lake 
were  so  great  that  it  soon  became  a  resort 
for  families,  and  hotels  and  clubhouses 
sprang  up  here  and  there   in  jjlace  of  the 


old  canvas  tents.      N 
rate  cottages  dot  its  sh 
son  finds  additional  clul; 
liveliness  of  the  scene. 
There    are     four 
reasonalile    rates    can 


beautiful  pri- 
and  ever\-  sea- 
's to  add  to  the 

Is  at  wliici, 
)l)taincd.    from 
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tuhEnds 


By  ARTHUR  G.LEWIS. 


.Smai.i.  men  in  hirse  jjositions  ai-f  con- 
strained to  force  their  efforts  out  of 
proportion  to  their  ability. 

Those  who  possess  the  courage  of  their 
own  convictions  must  be  prei)ared  to 
overcome  the  prejudice  of  others  having 
no  convictions  to 


Let  us  not  starve  upon  the  disappoint- 
ment of  yesterday,  but  strive  to  nourish 
ourselves  with  the  hope  of  to-morrow. 

In  the  little  hearts  of  children  alone 
lives  the  sweet  secret  of  contented  peace. 

There  is  no  line  in  the  license  of 
matrimony  that  permits  censure. 

Let  us  deal  tenderly  with  those  who 
possess  our  (>\Mi  fMults,  and  in  the  mirror 
of  another  sec  .111(1  cdnirt  the  distorted 
image  of  ourschts. 

The  generosity  of  some  people  is  often 
largely  regulated  by  the  liberality  of 
others. 

It  is  indicative  of  strength  to  possess 
power,   but  an   illustration  of  weakness 


from  the  hand  of  friendsliip. 

Only  those  who  pull  against  the 
stream  can  feel  and  realize  the  great 
strength  of  the  opposite  current. 

The  best  possible  illustration  of  con- 
sistent economj-  is  proven  by  the  result 
of  intelligent  expenditure. 

Love  of  all  kinds,  at  all  times,  is 
beautiful,  l)ut  that  tested  by  sin  and 
adversit.N    is  dixinc. 

Smai.i.  pri-j  udicfs  and  small  minds 
are  synonynmus  weaknesses  of  human 
nature. 

I     NE% 

sessed  a 
entirely 

We  all  exaggerate  more  or  less,  and 
only  careful  effort  in  tliis  respect  i)re- 
vents  the  develojiment  of  a  failure  into 
a  fault. 

The  resolute  enforcement  and  i)ro- 
vision  for  to-morrow  should  be  considered 
equally   essential   with   the   demands   of 


believed  that  humanity 
•akness  of  which  its  critic 
iiocent. 


MOTHER. 


IIV 


G.   LEWIS. 


In  the  jiTeat  warm  heart  of  the  country 

In  the  soul  of  our  sacred  pride, 
(Ine  memory  lives  forever; 

And  the  warmth  of  our  home  fireside 
With  loving  retrospection 

To  the  jjresent  comes  again, 
As  a  dav  of  rest  from  sorrow 

Oft  f<;ilows  a  niglit  of  pain. 

And   trlldrl-  rrrollr.-tinns 

(Ifthr   lll.T   ^,.11.-  aWMV, 

W.-,,rs  ^.■sl,,■,l;.^■.  l.unis  with  honor 

As  a  kiss  of  a  ]iast  devotion 
Outlives  what  we  fain  forget, 

And  the  breath  of  a  rose,  tho'  broken. 
Blooms  sweet  in  our  memory  yet. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   WASHINGTON, 

BALTIMORE,   PHILADELPHIA    AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

~ 

SUNDAY 

T- 

"hour 

-- 

5  HOUB 

NO.   136 

NO.  506 

OA,. 

NO.  srs 

-- 

N0.5I2 

7.00 
7.55 
8.00 
10.15 
12.35 
12.40 

8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
11.27 
1.40 
1.45 

9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.1  1 
2.30 
2.35 

AM 

10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3  05 

1.00 
1.55 
1.59 
4.05 
6.30 
6.35 

3.00 
3.49 
3.53 
5.51 
8.00 

4.00 
4.55 
5.00 
7.20 

PM 

5.00 
6. CO 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 

8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
1  1.40 
3.20 

1  1.30 
12.39 
12.44 
3.10 
5.52 

3.00 
3.51 
3.55 
6.00 
8.32 
8.36 

LV.    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION 
LV.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION -- 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  new  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  new  YORK,  SOOTH  FERRV 

AIX 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO    R.  R.   ROYAL   BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   NEW  YORK  TO 
PHH^ADELPHIA,   BALTIMORE  AND   WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 

-OAf- 

BUNDAV 

No.  SOI 

NO.  527 

"l- 

SUNdIv 

OHOUO 

-A,!f 

"V- 

"111' 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  SOUTH  FERRV 

LV.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

12.10 
12.15 
7.40 
9.48 
9.52 
10.47 

8.26 
8.30 
10.49 

i.'oo 

1.50 

10.25 
10.30 
12.48 
2.56 
3.00 
4.00 

1  1.26 
11.45 
1.52 
3.5  1 
3.55 
4.46 

12.55 
1.00 
3.08 
5.06 
5.10 
6.10 

4.20 
6.45 

I? 

3.35 
3.40 

7.'46 
7.50 
8.40 

4.55 
5.00 
7.26 

9.50 
10.50 

6.55 
7.00 
9.33 
1  1.46 
1  1.60 
12.50 

12.10 
12.15 
3.35 
6.00 
6.05 
7.25 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-- 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO  ALL   POINTS  WEST 
AND    SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

z::: 

No.    7 
DAILY 

DAILY 

~ 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

~ 

~ 

~ 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  SOOTH  FERRY 

LV.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

I0.25»«i 

2.66  PJi 
3.00  PJ< 
4.  1  5  P* 

I2.55PJ1 
1 .00  p» 
3.08  p« 
5.06  p« 
6.20  P« 
6.20  p* 

N  3.35  P>i 
N  3.40 P« 
t  4.20PK 

6.56  Pii 
7.00  PJ 
9.33  P» 
1  1 .46  P-» 
12.00  NT 
I.IOA» 

I2.I0NT 

12.15NT 

lO.OOui 
1  I.OOAJ* 

12.  10  NT 
12.15  NT 
A  7.40a» 

6.56  Pil 
7.00  Pii 
9.33  P* 
1  1  .46  PM 
12.00  NT 
1.00  AM 

LV.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- - 
LV.   BALTIMORE,  CAMOEN  STATION -- 

7.30  PH 
8.45  Pi. 

9.00  m 
lO.OSui 

7.00  A» 
12.35P-M 

7.45  P* 

9.I5U- 

lv3.06pji 
9.40PJ1 

Lv3.30P» 
9.26PJ1 
6.60«J« 

Ar.  WHEELING  (EASTERN  TIME) 

6  401M 
9.50«« 
7.00  PH 

9.00AJ1 

8.05  A» 
1  1 .45  A» 
1  1.521X 
5.25  PJ< 
6.00  P» 
1  1  .OOpm 
10. 00m 

5.35  PJ 
I0.36PI. 
9.30  PH 
7.28IM 
6.25  AH 
8.30  AJ. 
8.00m 

2.35  AK 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE  ■   - --- 

A  Tnii,i  No.  B  makes  connection  at  Cumberland. 
Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.     N  Connection  east  of  Philadelphia  is  made  with  No.  609.  ■■Royal  Limited." 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EASTWARD 

LIMITED 

EXPHESS 

DAILY 

DAILY 

DAILY 

No,  12 

DUQUESNE 
LIM,    DAILY 

No-  46 
DAILY 

EXPRESS 

D.ILY 

3.30  PJ. 

10.40  m 
7.20PM 
12.35  m 

8.00PJ- 

7. OOP* 

6. OOP" 

10.50m 

10.16PM 
8.00  m 

I.OOpm 
9.00  PM 

*  6.30PM 
9.08pm 
2  30  m 

I.OOPJi 

•  9. 30  AH 
2.10PH 

t  2.45PM 

*  6.35 P« 

2.05  ui 
8.10m 

8.06  AX 
12. 15pm 

7.05  pm 
0.50m 
10.40  pm 

8.00m 
9.15m 
8.40  pji 

I2.40P" 
I.47p» 
I.69p« 
4.05P» 
6.30  P« 
6.35  P* 

6.4  1  m 
7.60  >* 
8.00  m 
10.16m 
12.35  pm 
I2.40P* 

4.42  P« 
5.60  pm 
6.05  PM 
8.  igPM 
10.40  pm 
10.50pm 

12.30  PM 

l!59PM 
4.05  PM 
6.30PM 
6.35  P* 

6.301. 

7.50m 
8.00m 
10.15m 
12.35PM 
I2.40P" 

2.46m 
3.47  m 
3.65m 
6.00  « 
8.32m 
8.35m 

1  1.05  pm 
12.25m 
12.44m 
3.  lOm 
6.62m 

1  1.06  PM 
12.26m 
12.44m 

6.52  m 

Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  --. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar,  new  YORK.  SOUTH   FERRY 



Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        ♦  Daily.        t  Daily  except  Sunday.                                        | 

THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST   SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

Ei  A.SSTW- A.  RD  . 

No.  513.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Pblladelphla. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  New  Turk.    Dining  Car,  a  la  cane,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  526.    Bullet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  622.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  serves  dinner  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

No.  528.    Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  503.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  634.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  136.    Buffet  Parlor  Car,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  506.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Baltimore.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No,  546.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
■WEST-WA.I«r>. 

No.  505.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington 
and  Pittsburg. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  537.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  New  York  to 
Baltimore. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  135.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Philadelphia  to  Washington, 

No.  509.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.  No  extra  fare  other  than  regular 
Pullman  charge. 

No.  525.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg. 

No.  515.    Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

^«?-h:  ST'W  A.^13  . 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.    Cafe  Parlor   Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.     Combination  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to 
Parkersburg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Buffet  serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No,  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner, 
supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cumberland  to  Chicago.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 

No.  55.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars 
Martlnsburg  to  Cumberland  and  Grafton  to  Cincinnati. 

E  A.ST-WA.I«E»  . 

No.  3,  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  AVashlngton. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore. 
Buffet  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.  Dining  Cars 
serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Washington. 

No.  13.  "Uuquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsvllle.     Dining  Car  Cinclnnutl  to  Grafton. 

No.  46.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cumberland.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14,    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 


THROUGH    TICKETS.    SLEEPING   CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Informition  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKKON,  OHIO.  Uninn  Si 
BALTIMOKB.    N.  \V.  Co, 

District  Passriiu.  i    \    .  '■.(      f 1.  -.  St  it;,.,,,  K.  R.  J0NE8,  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Boyai  Station,  Chas.  Cocket.  Ticket  .\gent. 

BELLAIHE.  Ourn     ■    1     - ,     I  ■    >  -.nt. 

BOSTON.  36rj  W'ii   K  11.        1:  i    New  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E  Baekey.  Ticket -Agent. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y        II.  ,      1     I     11    1 1 KSDBICK80N,  Ticket  Agent. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  Jl    LI ;  1     1 .  >  ,  i  ■  t    .  II   A.  Wells.  Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 

BUTLER.  PA..  Wm  Ti'iim  11.   I'.rk.t  Asmt. 

CANTON.  OHIO,  S.  S.  0.  Jii-GnEW,  Ticket  Agent. 

CHESTER.  PA..  A.  ,M.  D.  Mullinix.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

CHICAGO.  2U  Clark  Street.  Graml  Pacific  Hotel.  W.  W.  PICKING.  District  Passenger  Agent;  H,  W.  McKewis,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

General  Passenger  Office.  Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Building.  C.  G.  Lemmon.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.     Grand  Centr;il 

Station.  Corner  Harrison  Street  and  6th  Avenue.  F.  J.  Eddy,  Ticket  Agent.     Auditorium  Annex,  rjl  Michigan  Avenue. 

F.  E.  SOOTT.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO,  J.  H.  Larrabee,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  B.  4  O.  S.-VV,,  430  Walnut  Street  (Traction  Bldg.i,  J.  B.  SooTT.  District  Passenger  Agent;  0.  H.  Wiseman. 

City  Ticket  Agent;  ,J.  E.  Buchanan,  Passenger  Agent.     Central   Union  Station,  E.  Reising.  Station   Passenger  Agent,- 

Wm.  Brown.  Depot  Ticket  Agent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO,  HEX.,  D.  Bankhardt.  Agente  General,  B.  &  0.  S.-W..  Apartado 2010. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO,  241  Superior  Street,  M.  G.  Carrel.  Division  Passenger  Agent;  G.  W.  Sqdiggins.  Traveling  Passenger 

Aaent;  F.  E.  Gibson.  Ticket  Agent.    South  Water  Street  Station.  A.  N.  DiETZ.  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO,  No.  8  North  High  Street,  D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamage.  Ticket  Agent.    Union 

Depot.  E.  Pagels.  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVILLE.  PA.,  J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  .igent;  H.  L.  Douglas,  Ticket  .Agent. 
COVINGTON,  KY..  Fourth  and  Sett  Streets.  G.  M.  Abbott.  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS.  .1.  P.  HOCKUMAN.  Traveling  P.i-:.enger  Afent.  1!.  &  O.  S.-W. 
DENVER,  COLO.,  S.  M.  SlIATrPC,  Traveling  Piissen^.-r  AKenI,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
HARPER'S  FERRY.  'W.    VA  ,  ('    K    I  irnunw.  Traveling  Passenger  .Agent. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  lic.xji.l    \    ■'   ;nn,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 

LORAIN,  OHIO,  C.  A.  Ml  1  I        I      .     1    1         1 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  B.  ill  -^    .\     1  -       .:  M     11  sts„  R.  S.  Brown,  District  Passenger  Agent;  J,  G.  Elgin,  City  Passenger  Agent: 

EvaxProsser,  Traveliii--  I  .1    H.  DoRSEY,  City  Ticket  Agent.    7th  St.  Station.  A.  J.  Crone,  Ticket  Agent. 

MANSFIELD.  OHIO.  ('    w  :        I  ,_,.,it. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO,  GM    1      I    .  1.1  .Vgeut;  M.  F.  Noll.  City  Ticket  Agent.  First  National  Bank  Building. 

MASSILLON,  OHIO,  K,  r    1.      1      1  rit. 

NEWARK.  N.  J..  E.  F,.  Ill     1.    ;    1     -  .     1      1..  1  .\gent. 

NEWARK,  OHIO.  F.  P.  (Jiji  i  lu.  If  .   ■      ..;  i'.i^senger  Agent;  F.  C.  Bartholomew,  Ticket  Agent. 

NEW  CASTLE,  PA.,  R.  L.  Tukseh.  Ticket  Agent. 

NE'W  YORK.  434  Broadway,  Lyman  McCarty,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  0.  B.  Jones,  Ticket  Agent.     1300  Broadway. 

H.  B.  Faboat.  Ticket  Agent.    No.  6  Astor  House,  A,  J.  Oesterla,  Ticket  Agent.     261  Broadway,  Thos.  Cook  &  Son.  Ticket 

Agents,  108  Greenwich  Street,  Frank  Zotxi.  Ticket  Agent.    25  Union  Square, West,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

391  Grand  Street,  Hyman  Werner,  Ticket  Agent.      Stations.  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty 

Street,  N.  R. 
NORFOLK.  VA. ,  10  Granby  Street,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Arthur  G.  Lewis.  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  W.  C.  Young.  Ticket  Agent. 
OMAHA,  NEB.,  .Wl-'.  F 1  r.t  Ni.tinnal  B.uik  Huil.lint-.  ,T.  C.  BuHCH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 


3962M>arketSli.-.       I      ■         1  i'    .'    .1.;...    \_,i,i-      i...  1  -.,.;, 1  1,    ;i  :;;,,.  1   ,1,1,1  an;  North  2d  Street,  M.  Rosenbaum, 

Ticket  .\gent.    >  '  1         ,1  ri.. -,i...u  .-,1  j  ti-i,,  u  .  »  .  Lai.i.i.i,  t  .a.,  i  .v...  ui. 

PITTSBURG,  lll'i  I       ,   1  I     11.  .Smith.  Assistant  General  I'usseuger  .\geut;  Geo.  A.  Orr.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

Cor.  6th  Av. nil.  1  ■,  E   D.  Steinman,  City  Ticket  Agent.     606  Smithfield  Street,  J.  V.  McCoBMiCK.  Ticket 

Agent.    Statu. II,  I     1    -      1   '  1   1  n.l  Water  Streets.  S.J.  Hutchison,  Ticket  Agent. 

SANDUSKY,   OHIli,    1      1:     I .,  ri.;k,-t  Asjrnt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,I; iil.ll.l i.iui    1      I  r  IKR  HARVEY,  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  N.J.NeEH.  In  1  \ -.nt.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 

ST.  LOUIS,  B.  4  0,  S.-W., ethandOliw       ,.  1     1       . .  1  heeisleev 

City  Passenger  Agent;  L.  L.  HORNIN...  I  .1      I  1.  !..i    \-.iit;F.  W, 

Passenger  Agent. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN, ,  R.  C.  Haabe.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO,  A.  J,  Bell.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES.  IND, ,  W.  P.  TowNSEND.  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B,  4  0.  S.-W. 
■WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  707  15th  Street,  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue,  S.  B.  Hege.  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  P.  Merrill. 

Ticket  Agent.  619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H.  R.  HowsER,  Ticket  Agent.  Station.  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street,  E.  DuFOUR, 

Ticket  A  gent. 
■WHEELING,  ■W.  VA.,  B.  &  O.  Station,  T.  C.  BCRKE.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  A.  L.  IRWIN,  Station  Ticket  Agent. 

McLure  House,  O.  R.  Wood,  City  Ticket  Agent.  , 

-WILMINGTON.  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Station,  J.  E.  Hitch,  Ticket  Agent,    Market  Street  Station,  W.  Fulton.  Ticket 

Agent:  H.  A.  Miller.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
■WINCHESTER,  VA.,  T.  B.  Patton,  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTO^WN,  OHIO,  James  Aiken,  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANES^VILLE.  OHIO,  Jas.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS.  B.lLTIMORE  Export  &  Import  Co..  Limited.  '23.  '24  and  25  Billiter  Street,  London,  E.  0.;  '21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool,  England. 

In  addition  to  ofBces  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  &  O.  may  be  obtained  at 
TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

C,  ■W.  BASSETT,  General  Passenger  Agent.  B.  N.  AUSTIN.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East,  Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore  cSt  Ohio  Lines  West,  Chicago,  111. 

D,  B.  MARTIN.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic,  O,  P.  McCARTY,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R,  R.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  S.-^W,  R.  R.,  Cinciimatl,  Ohio. 
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Reduced  Fares  Authorized 

FOR 

Summer  Season,  1904. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  and  seashore. 

Special  low-rate  excursions  from  all  points  east  of  the  Ohio  River  on  June  30,  July  14 
and  28,  August  1 1  and  25  and  September  8. 


ATLANTIC  CITY. 

Imperial  Council,  Ancient  Order  of  Mystic  Shrine,  July  13=15. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

National  E.ncampment  G.  A.  R..,  August  15-20. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  America,  July   7=10. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

National   Prohibition  Convention,  June   28^30. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

General  Conference  Methodist  £.piscopal  Church,  May  3. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

National  Association   Manufacturers  United  States,  May  17=19. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Triennial  Conclave,  Knights  Templar,  September  5=9. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Sovereign   Grand   Lodge   I.  O.  O.  F.,  September   19=25. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

National  Association  R.etail  Grocers,  May  3=8. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Friends'   General  Conference,  August    10=19. 
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American  Press  Humorists  and 
Cartoonists'  Special  Number. 

Contributions   from   the   well-known    News- 
paper Humorists,  Poets  and  Philosophers 
of  the  United  States,  and  Illustrated  by 
the  Artists  on  the  staffs  of  many  of 
America's    greatest   papers. 

PRICE,  JO  CENTS  PER  COPY. 

r>.  B.  MARTIN,  M.,nagcr  Passenger  Traffic, 

Baftimorc  &  Ohio  Railroad,  BALTIMORE,  MD, 

Ij^^^gX^ 

American  Press  Humorists'  World's  Fair  Number. 


Raltimorl 
C-OhioR.R. 
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New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Line 

Three  vestibuled  trains  daily  each  way  comprise  the  excellent 
service  between  the  Metropolis  and  the  World's  Fair  City.  This  route 
will  be  the  favorite  highway  during  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
in  1904,  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  Trains  are  modem 
throughout.  The  Coaches  are  marvels  of  comfort.  The  Drawing- 
Room  Sleeping  Cars  are  spacious.  The  Dining  Car  service  is  unexcelled. 
The  Scenery  world-renowned. 

(See  time  tables  in  back  of  Magazine.) 


Baltimore  &  Ohio 

World's  Fair  Service 


Pittsburg,  Columbus,  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  Line 

Three  vestibuled  trains  daily  each  way  comprise  the  excellent  service 
between  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis  morning,  noon  and  night.  These  trains 
have  entirely  new  equipment.  The  day  trains  with  Cafe  and  Dining  Cars 
and  the  night  trains  with  Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars.  The  Coaches 
are  of  new  design  with  spring-raising  windows  and  sanitary  ventilation. 


A  solid  vestibuled  train  with  through 


Coaches,  Sleeping  Car  and  Dining  Car. 


Lv  PITTSBURG  

8  30  a    m 

1.30  p.m. 

8.50  p. 

Lv  WHEELING _. 

)0.4S  a.m. 

3.43  p.m. 

Ar  CINCINNATI 

5.50  p.m. 

10.30  p.m. 

7.30  a. 

Ar  ST.  LOUIS- 

7.23  a.m. 

7.58  a.m. 

6.00   p. 

Reduced  Fares  Authorized 
Si.  Louis  World's  Fair 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 


NOW  IN  EFFECT. 


SEASON  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  daily  during  the  period  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, with  final  return  limit  of  December  J5,  J904. 

SIXTY-DAY  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  daily  during  the  period  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, with  final  return  limit  of  sixty  (60)  days,  but  not  later  than  December  15,  1904. 

nPTEEN-DAY  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  daily  during  the  period  of  the 
Exposition,  with  final  return  limit  of  fifteen  (15)  days,  including  date  of  sale. 

COACH  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  only  for  specified  dates  and  trains.  The 
first  date  will  be  May  17,  and  other  dates  will  be  announced  later.  Tickets  will  be 
good  in  Day  Coaches  only  on  special  or  designated  trains  going,  and  on  regular  trains 
returning,  limited  for  return  passage,  leaving  St,  Louis  not  later  than  ten  (10)  days 
including  date  of  sale. 

VARIABLE-ROUTE  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  daily  during  the  period  of 
the  Exposition,  with  final  return  limit  of  December  15,  1904,  and  sixty  (60)  days, 
according  to  limit  desired. 

STOPOVERS  not  exceeding  ten  (10)  days  at  each  point  will  be  allowed  at  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Deer  Park,  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Oakland,  Mitchell,  Indiana 
(for  French  Lick  and  West  Baden  Springs!,  and  Niagara  Falls,  within  return  limit,  upon 
notice  to  Conductor  and  deposit  of  ticket  with  Depot  Ticket  Agent  immediately  upon 
arrival. 

STOP-OVERS  not  exceeding  ten  (10)  days  will  be  aUowed  at  St.  Louis  on  all  one-way 
(except  Colonist  tickets  to  thj  Pacific  Coast)  and  round-trip  tickets  reading  to  points 
beyond,  upon  deposit  of  ticket  with  Validating  Agent  and  payment  of  fee  of  $1.00. 


EXCURSION  FARES. 

Going  and  Returning  same  Route. 

FROM  S^a^n  60-Day 

NewYork,  N.  Y $34.00  $28.35 

Philadelphia,  Pa 34.00  28.35 

Chester,Pa. ----     34.00  28.35 

Wilmington,  DeL - ---     34.00  28.35 

Newark,Del 34.00  28.35 

BaItimore,Md 33.60  28.00 

Washington,  D.  C 33.60  28.00 

Hagerstown,Md.  .- 33.20  27.70 

Frederick,  Md.--- 33.60  28.00 

Cumberland,  Md 30.40  25.35 

Grafton,  W.  Va.  - 27.20  22.70 

Corresponding  Rales  irom  olher  Points. 
For  additional  information  concerning  routes,  rates,  lime  oi  trains,  etc., 


$23.25 

$18.00 

23.25 

17.00 

23.25 

17.00 

23.25 

J  7.00 

23.25 

17.00 

23.00 

17.00 

23.00 

17.00 

22.75 

16.00 

23.00 

16.00 

21.00 

15.00 

19.00 

13.00 

call  on  ticket  agents 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 


William  Ellioit  Lowes,  Editor. 
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Stelnel,  Alvln  T Beacon,  Wichita,  Kan Farming  In  Kansas 

Smith,  Victor Press,  New  York Fishing By  Himself 

-  -1  ?„''.';"l°l";i'"!-"v '?'"■''"'■ I-John  De  Mar... 


.Record,  Philadelphia 

.Republican,  Denver,  Colo.. 


Stinson,  S.  S 

Stuart,  J.  C Republican,  Denver,  Colo Notions  that  IIh\..  mi-ii.  k  Me Howard  Macon 31 

Sullivan,  J.  T Globe,  Boston,  Mass My  Darling G.H.Blair 14 

Taber,  Harry  P McClure's,  New  York An  Overproduction 35 

Warner,  H.  E Press,  Blnghamton,  N.Y The  Retiring  President McKee  Barclay 1 

Wilson,  McLandburgh New  York  City His  Fiasco 22 


OST  books  and  magazines  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  using 
their  piece-de-resistance  for  the 
frontispiece,  so's  to  interest 
you  in  the  beginning  and  incite 
your  curiosity  as  to  the  contents.  Not  so 
here;  for  this  is  a  composite,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated you  will  know  the  authors,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  and  be  amused  at  their  witti- 
cisms. Fun  is  said  to  be  contagious,  but  if 
this  humor  is  not  of  the  taking  kind  it  is  hoped 
the  cartoons  will  compensate  by  recalling  some 
familiar  writer  who  may  have  pleased  you  in 
the  press. 

However,  the  contributors  have  done  their 
best,  which  in  some  cases  is  their  worst.  The 
management  of  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis 
have  at  least  appreciated  their  efforts  to  amuse 
by  immortalizing  the  Amercian  Press  Humor- 
ists with  a  special  day  in  their  honor  on  June  1- 
Therefore,  to  the  great  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  together  with  the  Humorists,  this 
edition  of  the  Book  ok  the  Royal  Blue  is 
respectfully  dedicated. 
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Mr.  Henry  Edward  Warner,  foimerly  of  the  Balltmore  News  and  first  President  American 

Press  Humorists'  Association.     Gone  to  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  to  edit  a  paper, 

thereby  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  world. 

"When  Harry  Eddie  goes  to  bed.  it 
Proclaims  he's  got  too  tired  to  edit." 
(By  his  friendf 
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CONTRASTS. 


'lUilan  (nallimore  American). 
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THE  MISSOURI  MEERSCHAUM. 


Some  swear  liy  linht  Havana  leaf  thafs  rolle 
By  Mvarthy  VuUms  niinhl,-  han.ls  b,.,„atl,  ) 
An,i  whrn  tllr\  |,„ini„.  IVa  ^, ■,.,,,  I  „,.,,!  ,,,;ul 
Sh^^vv,s,.,„s,;nan,l,.,„::■,.,.s^■,.,^.:„„lsl^^,„n 


I'oi-n„-,-„rl,anl„„-„lsln.,.|„.H,.-,l 
The  ,.i|.,-  tlial  ;in,»s  M,  hapi.V  li.'J, 
The  .,1,1   Mis-,n„n  „,r,.rs,.h'n'n,.   la. 


iiiii  cigars 
iithern  stars, 
I.-  curling  rings 
iiimming  strings. 

kind  and  keen; 

ii  II  to  be — 

■  smoke  for  me! 


Ni  1  Miiiiki-  my  corn-cob  pipe 
And  I  dream  of  apples  ripe 
In  tbc.inhard  by  the  road; 
Oftlie  li.kls.,f.-.„n  Ilioed 

Wher.-  nn    b,,v  li. Ireams  w. 

Oh,  Ih.-  faiH.li  li,.|.|s.,Cci.ni, 
With  th,-  riv.r  ll.nvin-  by 
Ami  the  waving  woods  a-ni«-h! 
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Letd 
And, 
The  . 
Thci, 
But  I 

ilrtlanlr  .iuhnHn  suinkr  Hir  ,li,,i,rsl  «,-,mK  Huv  cHoose, 

Umiv'UV'   ..,,  li,,.,,-  s,,n    ,l,^„,|s,  ,l,s,„ss  tl„'  tl.nU    n.^ws— 
111.  ,n,ll    II, .\»    ,.|    ,,i;,,-k,l     l„i,'s.    II,,'   s,..,.ll   su,,-|   ;l,l,l   set; 
11;, X,.,-  .■;l,,,„.l    s,„,ll„'  Ih.'  ,,i-,-v,-s.   ,1   .■,i,,i„.l   k,ll  l-i-Tet. 
si, .-,11  Ml   „„■  ,„,,^  .■,,„!  ,  I..S,-.  »,ll,  1, ,1,1, 1,1,-  |„|.,'  :um\  stem. 

T..  (1 
Nor  \ 

riie ; 

.■,■,!„  ,.n,.x,,l  ■,  l:,,-.,N>:,x        l'\,-  l„,l    (,„-,. II, ■„  them, 

Kl  .Missouri  HRerselu.uui,  lads,  and  ll.atVs  the  pipe  that  goes 

Oh,  the  Ivrie  lilt  of  birds  1 

Oh,  the  tinkle-tinkle-tink 

Of  the  h.11  tliat  hads  the  herds 

TJirounh  ll„-  paslii,,'      Ol,,  the  wink 

Of  the  (l;i  i'--\  -i'\  ''^  t  h.i  1   shine 
111  the  meadow -all  an-  mine! 
And  the  kindly  eommon  folk 
Beckon  backward  through  the  smoke. 

()f<-( 
If  an 
Of  li 

il  for  me  the  Cuban  roll,  nor  that  whi<'h  by  brevet 

,l,-,-al,,s  ,l', ,|„,-,-s  „,,   1   ,l,„ll,l    ,„.l    ll„->"a,-,-  spawn 

afar; 
r  best 


Oh,  its  visions  void  of  guile 
Oh,  the  shimmer  and  the  si 
Of  the  sunshine  on  the  grai 


STUB  ENDS  OF  THOUGHT  AND  HEART  VERSE. 


I  have  seen  a  lie  so  white  and  pure  in  its  good  There  is  a  distinction  between  geniie 

purpose,  that  truth  blushed  in  comparison  with  it.  ity.     One  is  a  gift,  the  other  an  effort. 

Street  ear  etiquette  is  freipiently    little   more  More   intelligent   ideas   are  thrown 

than  resjieet  for  iiublic  opinion.         '  baskets  than  placed  on  file. 


The  companionship  of  a  cheerful  de 
able  to  the  society  of  a  morbid  saint. 


Love  creates  efforts  most  worthy  and  noble 
Prompts  us  to  live  and  resigns  us  to  die." 
Here's  to  the  hand  of  friendship. 


,;,lr  „f  thr  B.  <{■  0.  11.  li. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  A  DYSPEPTIC. 


Wlieii 
n  hav,- 


intc  up  for  their  rights,  son 
i-kbone  as  a  soft  boiled  egg. 
I  hat  always  seems  to  accen 


a  fair  lady  where 


thing  in  the  world  to  make  i 


<nows  it  all  changes  hi: 
■r  why  other  people  don'1 


A  nirkcl  ill  tile  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  slot. 
If  there  is  anything  in  the  theory  of  reincarnation, 
many  a  man  and  his  dog  deserve  to  change  places  on  the 
next  trip. 

man  that  he  is  wrong,  hut 
that  you  are  right. 
The  sneer  of  an  enemy  is  often  worth  more  than  the 
flattery  of  a  friend. 


ves  company,  and  generally  gets  it. 

.>  that  seeks  the  man  is  the  one  that  pays 


tliat  a  fool  and  his  money  ar 
hi^  would  have  to  go  to  worl 
that  he  i 


the  efBcacy  of  praye 
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JEST  ES  LIKE  ES  NOT. 

TliinKs'll'~l:ul  't',,r','.ri,',''nii   «;,x.  F.in,,  u.iiri  liI   -..   ,11  llM,VJaV 

Don't  11..  I«M  i,,ik-  iiiiiik  :ilik.-  \\|„  II  I  -i.i'i  ,,11  ,ii.  ii .k 

When-  111.-  Ii-liiiiiii  - -..in-  I.,  -Ink.  w  ill,  11.1  11^ ,      ,,,     !„  k. 

S;posc.  I  i.il.l  ...  I I  ..    u..lklli-,  I  .l..n  I    -,  I,    ,■    -I,,,    ,,11 

\i.''-t    .    -'lik.     .-IM.'l.       '               ■  Jf,.t    .,.'111 lU.l 

Jest  i-s  Ilk.,.,,  11.. I  ^..iii.-ihiv  Jesteslik.,.,,  n..l  , ,iv- 

I'lnviik.,  n|,  l..li.,;ii  iLlk^sav:  ■(■.iiiM'  I  .I..1I  I  i.-l  kii..«  IlK- way. 

"AlwuN-  I M.,.1  ^..u  hi.l  il  ill  \..ii.  F I'.  11.  I  I  I  ,,u~,  1  r,H-koii, 

Thenlll  Mill. Il"   Mill, ilk"      '  '  -i     ;    I  I1T..0I 'em  all; 

'Dogslli.!  lull- .i..n  I  ,ilM,i\- l.iirk  ■  \ ;m,,    1 1  111.,,  iiiiKlit  l)e  fall, 

Then  I'll  -111. v\  '.m  i.,,t  \\  li.ii',  h  Imi  liui  MM,,   ml, II  the  spot. 

Jest  es  like  es  not.  .le^t  e^  like  es  not. 

—Sa?n  Scolt  Sfinson  i  Philadelphia  Record). 


A  SONNET  OF  LUCRE. 


Scorn  not  the  lucre.     Critic,  you  have  frowned. 
Mindless  of  its  just  honors.     With  this  key 


Shakspeare 

unlocked 

lis  heart ;  and  all  afA'ree 

That  a  SIMM  11. 

Iierk   -,n. 

r.is.-  Ill  SIi.,Il.-\  's  wiilin 

Athouvind  li 

II. '^    lis    |.|,, 

With  ,1  l.ii, 

1   \\\  r.  Ill  s, 

1.1  ll.ll    ,111    eMl.'s    ..n.r- 

The.li.rk- 

Upon  the  ,\| 

lii.'li   !'...-  ..ii.-i,  rniwiicd 

Hi.svMiun., 

\    lir. .«  ;    ,1 

^1. .»-».. riM  1:, 111,1. 

It  chcercl  |„., 

r  K.,,ils,  s 

niiiii.iii.Hl  (v I'airvl.-m 

TostriM-l.' 

1  Iii'i.imIi  iI 

irk  u,,>s:   ,1,1,1  when  th 

Of  hiHi-.  1  Ml 

..11,  uilli  ins  hand 

nard  Clanahan  (St.  Louis  Post- Iiispatcli ) 
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THE  REAL  SPRING  POET. 


A  REVERIE  OF  SPRING. 


The  song  of  the  cloven  sod,  upstirred 

At  the  share  of  the  yeoman's  plough. 
And  chimes  for  tlic  new-born  season,  heard 

In  l.-afMiui  sw.niim  h,,ii-h. 
Th.-  n,r(ll,-x,  s»,-,.|.  cllh.-  iiin-llifiil  rills 

Fn.n,  tli.-ir,.ursol  the  irr  set  free, 
A  tinkle  of  blne-l)clls  ni  the  hills 

And  the  forest's  symphony. 


A  litany  of  buds  and  leaves. 

With  a  surpliced  robins"  choir. 
In  the  trellised  arbor  and  vine-clad  eaves; 

The  lilt  of  the  orchard's  lyre. 
A  lullaby  of  the  hedges,  dim. 

In  the  twilight's  deepening  gray. 
And  the  tremolo  of  the  aspens,  slim, 

In  a  dirge  to  the  dying  day. 


A  minstrelsy  of  the  wandering  wind 

In  the  ear  of  the  tufted  grass. 
The  chant  of  gorgeous  hedgerows,  lined 

With  sumach  and  sassafras. 
A  carol  of  blossmnv  dales  and  dells, 

The  chorus,, f/,,|il,\rs.  through 
The  billow\  ,■ K  ,,t  |„:„-h-bud  bells 

And  the  h,avrns'  tuii.fnl  blue. 


■|'he  bacchanal  of  the  fields,  too  free 

With  till-  ,ii|i  ,,f  S|,viii^;'s  rare  wine; 
Till-  ,-h:itt,T  ,,!'  I>ul)l,lin^  linioks,  in  glee, 

A  psahii  ,.t  th,-  s^ii-slirred  vine. 
The  triumphant,  allelinal  notes, 

In  rapturous  sweep  and  swell 
To  the  skies,  from  an  hundred  thousand  throats 

In  a  glad  processional. 
-/,(//,,.«  ir.  Fole!/{,/}t\-m„rrh;  JV.  J}.,   Tribune). 
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U^fc/i^'^^ 


JUST  A  GIRL. 


lome  day  some  strong 

That  the  great  round 

For  that  grirl. 

Just  that  girl. 


Wlij"  did  Adam  talie  the  bite? 

For  a  girl. 

Just  a  girl. 
Wliy  wasTroyswipt  outofsi 


THE  BOY  WHO  DOESN'T  "TAKE  AFTER"  ANYBODY. 


For  boys  to  ever  ix-^ 
Or  show  the  grit  i 

Nobody  ever  cares  i 
Take  after  them  ( 


'.'hieago  Record- HeraUi). 
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CUSTOM   MAUE. 


AN  ODYSSEY  OF  K'S. 


Thesi-t.i 
To  pack 

I  thOURllI  . 

But  tliii 

?3\ 

"k 

iii.-.h".kruii 
.iu'i!ki'j  i-'i.  - 

Oh,  Kauka 

kr.'  .11    k 

■h' 

I  sighed,  •' 

.1"  not  linow 

Then  to  the  ticket 
He  was  a  snappy 

Beliind  an  iron  rail 
And  I  i-onfpsseri 

Amuch-Kd  I..WI1 

I  wonder  i  r  .  1 ' '-"k  " 'i 
Or  if  it  rail  1..-  ki 

man.  and  bald— 
ns  pent, 

hat  I  w,as  stalled 
sl.,,..ki-.l  forme," 

k.'i'k'.''.'''/""'^" 

At  anj-  rate,  I  took  a  chance; 

He  struck  liis  stamp  raacliine  a 
And  I,  a  toy  of  circumstance, 

Was  ticketed  to  Kokomo. 
Upon  the  train.  I  wondered  still 

If  all  was  right  as  it  should  be. 
Some  mystic  warning  seemed  to  : 

My  mind  with  thoughts  of  Kan 


Until  at  last  it  grew  so  loud, 
At  some  big  town  I  clambered  out 

And  elbowed  madly  through  the  crowd. 
Determined  on  another  route. 

The  ticket  agent  saw  my  haste: 
"  Where  do  you  wish  to  go  ? "  cried  he: 

T  yelled,  "  I  have  no  time  to  waste— 
riease  fix  me  up  for  Kankakee  !  " 


I'o  Kokomo  or  Kankakee. 


And  then  I  learned— confound  the  luck— 
I  should  have  gone  to  Keokuk  ! 

—  W.  D.  Sesbilt  (Chicago  Tribune). 
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IT   IS  TO  LAUGH. 


And  if  love  sltoiild  prove,  aft 
And  not  fine  Kold,  for  you. 
And  friendship  a  bitter  tliii 

untrue. 
Then  look  at  these  thinss  to( 
Unmoved  at  blemish  and  sea 
It  is  to  laugh. 


And  w  lien  the  grim  mes.senger  shall  come  at  last, 

And  Ix-nd  above  your  bed, 

Liftint;  his  bony  hand  and  shaking  his  haggard 

head. 
Look  up  through  the  shadow-enshrouded  space 
And  laugh  in  his  horrid  face; 
It  is  to  laugh. 


VIOLETS. 


lolets  in  lior  braiiled  hair, 

:  her  tliroat,  and.  Oil,  surprise, 

inlets  in  her  velvet  eyes  ! 

-Witt  Reed  Duni'oy  {Chicago  Chronicle). 
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C^jl 


THE  MIHWOW-MOO-MAN. 


OTTO  AND  THE  AUTO. 


And  the  auto  wouldn't  auto  ; 


1  to  speak. 


So  Otto  sought  to  auto  on  the  auto  as  he  ought  to,  , 

But  the  auto  sought  to  auto  as  Otto  never  thought  to! 
Then  Otto  \\r  >iot  hot,  oh,  very  hot!  as  he  ought  not  to. 
Ami  ( )tti]  s.iiil:     "This  auto  ought  to  auto  and  it's  got  to! 


He  thought  t.i  1 
And  first  hr  hir 
For  he  knew  tli 
And  if  a  niaji  li< 
'Tis  palpable  em 


ito-ojjerator  for  the  work, 

iis-niaii  .iiicl  tlirn  h,-  hired  a  Turk, 
iirni  ,ln.\r  lilU    h.Msrs  with  suceess, 
II., u;;!,  In  1  ,i;i I i;l;;r  fifty, 
jiiglit  to  manage  one  horse-less! 


.\s  for  the  Turk,  "tis  also  plain,  deny  it  if  you  can. 
He  ought  to  run  an  auto,  for  a  Turk's  an  Ottoman. 

"Twasall  in  vain;  so  Otto  moved  to  Alabama,  purely 
That  he  might  say,  "  I'm  Otto  from  Mobile,  and  my  motto: 

'A  Mobile  Otto  ought  to  run  an  automobile  surely!  "  " 


So  Ott, 

Till  thr 

And  th 


Ottc 


like,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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BACK  PLATFORM  TALK. 


The  philosopher  of  the  Broadway  car  wore  an 
unusually  engaging  smile  when  he  nimbly  stepped 
aboard  the  back  platform.  His  ruddy  counte- 
iiMTu-e  fjlowed  and  his  merry  eyes  twinkled. 

"Veil,'"  he  said,  "are  ve  all  happy  dis  sunny 

•'  Voii  (lon't  hrivfto  ask  yourself  that  question," 
said  till-  Mil.s  AMiiiicman.  "  The  answer  can  lie 
read  in  \.iiir  ■■lc>.|Mciit  face.'" 

"M.n  |ic  s(i."  said  the  philosopher.  "Nodoulit 
de  face'is  often  werry  iiiiicli  lik.-  a  pillboard  at  de 
door  of  de  sideshow,  di  it  l<IK  rlmsl  «  liat  kindt  of 
attractions  to  look  for  mimI.  1  iid  werry  likely, 
too,  de  pinboard  often  ^;its  tliint^s  a  leedle  exag- 
geraded." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  Miles  ,\ venue  man.  "The 
l):)et  savs  something,  you  know,  about  the  man 
wlio  could  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  villain  still." 

"Dere  are  snoih  f'acrs."  said  tin-  |>lLiliis..|,lMr. 
"Dey  are  likr  ,!,■  «.■„.■,■;. 1. 1. ■  l.all.  I  ,laii,'.Ts  ,l..t 
<'orae  down  dr  ciiilrr  of  li.-  staiic  mil  a  I11-..11I 
smile  on  dere  faies.  iJut  .sniiie  is  a  ;;uiil  inmms 
berforniance.  Ue  vooiuan"s  tens  iiia\  lie  s..i-.  .  her 
huspand  may  beat  her  ven  sh<  ;:.  Is  liom.  .  her 
salary  may  beamont"  oferdue,  ImiI  sIiII  siie  ia|iers 


d  Hi 


lihilo.sopher,  "I  admit  dot  I 
I  iind  act  like  a  true  obtimist 
liiciking  cheerfully  on  de  oud- 


"Then  you  don't  let  yourself  worry  yourself;-" 
.said  the  Miles  Avenue  man. 

"Vat's  de  use?"  said  the  philosopher.  "I 
keep  de  worry  gang  chust  as  far  avay  as  bossible. 
I  dake  goot  care  not  to  ask  myself  vy  1  was  porn 
into  dis  beculiar  vorld.  I  ton't  put  mv  hand  on 
mv  shoulder  nnd  emiiiire  nf  mvself  vat 'goot  I  am 
t.Mle  -,„„„, ,init>.      I  ton't  uvt  oN.atedoferdedis- 

h.r\  .  r  toii't  tiimu  o,.i.'  i',',> '  li.aiids  in  horror  und 
remark  quite  freijuent  dot  de  country  vas  going 
to  de  bow-wows.  I  ton't  make  myself  offensive 
by  talking  apout  de  glory  of  de  days  vat  are  past, 
und  gomparing  dem  mit  crate  disadwantages  to 
de  bresent.     I  ton't  iieliev.-  in  t\<-  .Seliopenhauer- 


Maeterlinck-Suderni: 
iousness.       I  am  her 


;;nrn.  <lesk\  as  h 
shams  in  de  vurl 
false  friendts.  L 
often  wears  werr 
her  pest  to  oxcite 
true  friendts.  nnd 
villains,  nnd  der, 
lHirit\   mile  old  ^, 

■•\\e-|l    take    it 


id  to  make  de 
hel|ini\  neigh- 
ras  I  am  able, 
de    ^lass    is   as 

villains,  und 
ly  on  de  stage, 
■tlies  und  does 

But  dere  are 

IS  who  arc  not 
.1  honestv  und 
i\  lord  tor  it." 
the  .Miles  .Vve- 


nue  man.  "  Vou  are  too  good  an  illustration  of 
your  own  doctrine  to  be  set  down  as  a  mere  spin- 
ner of  words. ' ' 

"I  hope  .so,"  .said  the  philo.sopher,  "I  druly 
hope  .so."  He pau.sed  and  smiled.  "A  full  vaist- 
liand,"  he  laughed,  "is  death  to  bessimism." 

—  IF.  R.  Kose{Vlevdanil  Plain  Dealer). 
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THE  AMBIDEXTER. 


WAIL  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  "GRIND.' 


I  come  fri>ni 

where   11 

,•  sinker  dwells. 

I  swallow  hard  and  sok-nin  swear 

And  hnsl 

MMl    lllll>- 

t  nut  (juestion — 

To-morrow  I  will  quit  it; 

Eke  where  1 

II-  "liaiii 

mil"  has  its  lair 

To-morrow  I  am  measurinjj  spae 

And  nun 

stion. 

And  writing-  stiiflF  to  fit  it. 

Forth  to  my  desk  at  break  of  day 
I  rush  and  {rrind  all  madly; 

I  thump  an  old  typewriter  till 
It  creaks  and  rattles  sadly. 

I  mutter  deeply  as  I  grind. 
And  smoke  to  beat  creation, 

The  while  the  copy-chasers  cuss 
Me  and  all  my  relation, 

I  clip,  I  swipe,  I  think  .swift  things, 
.\nd  write  them  down  in  sorrow, 

Bei-ause  deep  in  my  heart  I  know 
They'll  be  forgot  to-morrow. 

Uay  after  day  I  grind  away 
To  dig  up  something  breezy; 

I  turn  a  headache  into  joke.s. 
And  people  say  "it's  easy!" 


Sometimes  Tm  even  with  the  board — 
Which  is  a  compensation; 

Sometimes  I  have  two  doUars — then 
I  have  heart  palpitation. 

Tm  joshed  by  every  other  hack. 
Who  thinks  it  fimny — very ; 

I'm  overlooked  or  fervent  cussed 
By  people  literary. 

For  often  people  stop  awhile 

And  criticise  you  gaily; 
For  they  can't  see  why  you  don't  write 

Three  masterpieces  daily. 

I  cuss,  I  rave,  I  sulk,  I  grouch. 
Yet  cut  loose  from  it  never; 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go — 
But  I  grind  on  forever. 

-/Micell  (Hnii  B>i'.ie  {San  Fi-uih-m;,  Bul/,tii. 
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THE  AMPHIBH 


MY   DARLING. 


Day  has  lengthened  into  nif>rht. 
Darkness  supersedes  the  light; 
Slowly  down  the  path  I  go, 
Leading  to  my  home  below. 

At  the  window  watching  there 
Stands  a  child  so  pure,  so  fair; 
How  she  laughs  and  cries  with  glee 
When  she  catches  sight  of  me! 

From  her  now  I  try  to  hide. 
But  she's  quickly  at  my  side; 
When  I  clasp  her  to  my  breast 
Where  she  loves  to  lie  at  rest. 


Tales  si,.- 
She  li.is  s| 
Soon  slu 
Then  I  ki 


for  bed. 


Peacefully  she  lies  asleep. 
Angels  o'er  her  vigils  keep; 
As  I  smooth  her  rumpled  hair, 
From  my  heart  I  breathe  a  prayer. 

Thoughts  of  her  give  me  new  life, 
Courage  fresh  to  face  the  strife; 
Care  my  dear  shall  never  know 
While  I  live — I  love  her  so. 

—James  T.  SidUvaii  {Boston  Post). 
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FAINT-HEARTED. 


Nancy's  tired  o'  livin'  in  the  country,  so  she  says; 
Wants  ter  see  the  city,  an"  forever  sings  its  praise; 
Ses  as  how  she  sees  herself  a-spendin"  happy  days — 
Nancy  is  a-goin'  to  the  city. 

Ain't  a  bit  o'  use  o'  me  a-workin'  on  the  form! 
Hoein'  o'  pertatoes  ain't  a-got  a  bit  o'  charm! 
Wisht  I  wuz  with  Nancy — her  a-hangin'  on  my  arm — 
Nancy  is  a-goin"  to  the  city. 

Nancy  has  a  way  with  her  Uke  Duchesses  with  Docks — 
Kind  er  "graceful  carriage"  as  they  tells  erbout  in  books. 
Ain't  a  girl  in  all  the  State  "at's  in  it  with  her  looks! 
Nancy  is  a-goin'  to  the  city. 

Wisht  I  wuz  a  graceful  cuss  an'  had  er  "noble  brow!" 
Wisht  'at  I  could  waltz  a  bit  an'  make  a  clever  bow! 
Wisht  'at  I  was  good  enough  fer  Nancy,  anyhow! 
Nancy  is  a-goin'  to  the  city. 

Nancy  has  ambition  an'  she  has  a  heart  o'  gold; 
Ses  as  how  she'll  win  success  like  Joan  of  Arc  of  old. 
Dosed  me  with  such  truck  as  that  an'  fairly  knocked  me  cold ! 
Nancy  is  a-goin'  to  the  city. 

Wisht  I  wuz  a  cultured  chap  with  coats  of  arms  an'  sich! 

Wisht  I  wuz  a  millionaire,  an'  someway  struck  it  rich! 

Wisht  I  wuz  the  sheriff  an'  could  hold  her  for  a  witch! 

Nancy  .is  a-goin'  to  the  city. 

I  ain't  never  said  a  word  ter  Nancy  of  this  here; 
Kind  er  fear  the  little  girl  'ould  go  off  on  her  ear; 
Jes'  lays  back  an'  harks  to  her  an'  gives  a  feeble  cheer. 
Nancy  is  a-goin'  to  the  city. 

Ain't  a  bit  o'  use  o'  me  a-workin'  on  th'  farm! 
Hoein'  o'  pertatoes  ain't  a-got  a  bit  o'  charm! 
Wisht  I  wuz  with  Nancy — her  a-hangin'  on  my  arm — 
Nancy  is  a-goin'  to  the  city. 

—  GrifAlcrandcr  {Pittsbur;/  Pout). 
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THE  "RISE  AND  SHINE  SERIES"  OF  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

Prescott,  the  Poet;  or,  Boy,  Bard  and  Bohemian. 

A  TRUE  TALE  OF  LITERARY  LIFE  IN  THE  MIGHTY  METROPOLIS. 

liV  ROV  L.  McCARUKLL. 

Author  of  "Phil,  the  Philanthropist;  or,  The  Child  Carnegie:"  "Paul,  the  Piano  Mover:  or, 

Grand,  Square  and  Upright:"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PROTEST. 


proiidl\ 
eiKlitec 


,\t  first  Prescott  found  the  task  he  had  set 
himself  a  hard  one,  but  one  day  he  solved  the 
secret  of  the  poet's  trade:  "when  you  haven't  any 
idc.is,  w  1  il.  in  rhyme,"  and  from  that  on  his  suc- 
cess w  IS  issiM-ed.  Ere  long  he  was  hired  by  the 
ill)    IS  [.riclical  poet  and  verse-fitter  for  anafter- 


LS  for  the  tradesinc; 
sheepish  glances 


hoy. 

his  declaration  that  he 
should  they  worry  him 
lis   wlicii   he   would  soon 

iliii::s    u|.    Ihe    dumb 


in  a  fiat-house  di 
and  were  afflict 
alarming-  degree 
their  claims  a;;vii 
that  proud   ind  s 

Thev    ll.-.il    he:i 
would'  l.e     .1     ,in. 

about  Ills  nil. til 
havepleiih  iifli 

With  no  iiii| 
waiter  sh.i  It.  «llli  im  s.iri:istle  e.ililidellecs  with 
the  brutal  .i.initi.r  In  lie  ,  iMrhea  ,-,l  In  the  trust- 
ing and  as  \  et  iinsiis|.eel  iin;  leemaii-  I  lie  liutclier. 
the  milkman  and  the  -meer  ,le|,ai-|eil. 

How  could  tlic>  demand  ••soinclhiiig  on 
account,  .see?"  when  the  widow's  nervous,  high- 
strung-  boy  stood  nigh? 

CHAPTER  n. 

IS    n.\RKEST    JOIRN'ALISM. 

To  the  neighborhood  Prescott  Pointdexter  had 
been  known  as  "The  Boy  with  the  Decej)tive 
Chest."  It  had  been  his  mother's  .secret  hope 
■when  she  gazed  ujion  his  stalwart  frame,  that  he 
would  take  up  some  genteel  occupation,  such  as 
coal    lu-aving,    som.-    light   ,.i-(.fessioi,    that  would 


Mil. 


her. 


never    stand    the    strain,"    she 
ks  strong,  but  is  he  capable  of 


thought ; 
such  exci 

But  Prcseott's  Tiiiiid  was  made  up;  he  could 
read  print  and  spell  words  in  a  most  iiigeiiimis 
manner. 

"I  would  have  preferred  he  took  up  soinctliing 
more  refined,  say  in  the  line  of  artistic  kalso- 
mining,  but  if  the  boy  is  determined  to  follow  the 
poet's  irksome  trade,  so  be  it!"  said  the  widow 
with  a  sigh. 

And  with  a  saddened  heart  she  returned  to  her 
work  of  m.-iking  i-ast  iron  statuary  for  suburban 
lawns.  I'or  in  this  iiiaiiiier,  toiling  far  into  the 
night  in  their  little  Ilarlein  tiat,  did  the  widow 
eke  out  her  scanty  means. 


awe  ol  1 
and  adnii 
ices  were 
For  so, 
to  Prcse, 
to  pay  to 


k  on  a  great  daily 
vith  everything  that 

t  everyone  .stood  in 
s  editorial  instinct 
•s  and  that  his  .serv- 


"Do  vou  drink?' 
"Every  time  I  ai 
"How  does  voiu- 


■Sho<-kingly  bad  ; 
'Do  you  eat  food? 


CHAPTER  HI. 

THE    LAND    or    CARELESS    HABITS. 

After  a  silent,  but  none  the  less  determined, 
lid  be  last  up  the  elevated 
a\oid  having  to  pay  the 
\ler  and  Benjamin  BluflF- 


le    [o 

ika  g 

-eat  fancy 
our  hero 

\     fa 
this. 

i'ect 

■  of  a 

t:-"'  ii 

No." 

her     Tl 

eniiak 

ke.l    1 

•  one  day 
exclaimed 
ade  some 
er.      I  did 

is  patron, 
lick  reply. 

K-e  than  I 

e    |,r( 
suiti 

ud  t( 
'??■■"' 

know  me 

imes 

I  am 

happy  to 

osh; 

mefac 

■dly,  "but 

aiK-i- 

Une 
uu    t 

III    oil 
>   the 

l-'ried  Cat 

strugg 

easto 

who  si 

railroa 

1  stairs 

aiul  tl 

fares, 

'reseol 

I'oin 

email 
Int 

ook  a   t 

''sl'thi' 

was   a 

1    naiig 

]l    aga 

bunco 

in  all  Tt 

s  liraii 

Pres 

<-ott  ha 

1  hard 

of  hav 

ng  to  1 

av  I'ot 

V  of  Prescott 
xi,eriencc  of 
ik  Ben. 
I  his  chagrin 
■\-  .-irrivcd  at 
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their  station  and  from  there  walked  to  tin-  jjor- 
tals  of  the  Fried  Cat. 

"Welcome  to  Bohemia!"  cried  Gold  Brick  Ben, 
throwing  open  the  door  of  a  frowsy  soup  and 
cigar  smoke  reeking  cellar. 

Their  entrance  was  greeted  with  cries  of  "Hur- 
rah for  Gold  Brick  Ben !  Who's  that  lobster  with 
you?"  And  the  next  instant  they  were  struck 
with  h.iiuiriilK  of  s|i.i-;lietti  and  soft  boiled  eggs 
and  g.-iili.  ,  llii.iw  II  il  them  with  unerring  aim  by 
theniiiiv   \\.i^s:il  I  111- crowded  tables. 

"H(i\\  ilrli;;lilfiilly  informal!"  cried  Prescott, 
as  he  scraped  the  spaghetti  offhis  shirt  front  and 
a  mashed  egg  out  of  his  eye,  "how  truly  Bohe- 
mian!" 

Seats  were  found  for  the  two  and  Gold  Brick 
Ben  began  to  iioint  oiil  llir  iiolalil<s  i.ns.rit. 

"The  crowd  ami  uhalit  us.d  I..  I..."  .vi.lanK-d 
Gold  Brick  B.ii,  ■■;!  I.uks  tin  s|„„,I,,ih  il  v  and 
abandon  of  the  old  daj  s.  Tluiii  I  im.  s."  Ii<-  .-cmi- 
tinued,  "they  would  have  thn.xwi  |.lal.  s  ,,„1  all 
at  us,  and  if  they  were  feelini:  n  al  m.IIn  Ihey 
would  have  knocked  us  down  ami  ki.  ki  il  us," 

"What  has  curbed  their  genial  spiriUr"  impiired 
Prescott. 

"It  was  the  abolishment  of  free  lunch  some 
years  ago"  explained  Gold  Brick  Ben,  "the 
deadliest  blow  rwv  slnak  at  art  and  litnatiire. 
True,  free  lun.  h  has  I,,-,,,  1.,,,^  r.sl,.n,i.  hut 
Bohemia  has  n. Ml-  I  ■..II  tin-  same.  (  ..iilninted 
with  the  dreadful  all.  i  iiativ  ..f  p.in-  I.,  w.irk  or 
starve,  many  devoted  their  attention  to  second 
story  work,  and  cruel  incarceration  followed; 
those  left  are  what  you  see.  That  sober  looking 
person    with    grazzini    in    his    hair    is    Snooper, 


who  conducts  a  Sunshine  Column  in  a  religious 
weekly.  He  has  been  in  low  spirits  for  a  week 
and  threatens  to  stop  drinking." 

"That  eccentric  individual  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him,  in  a  moment  of  mental  aberration, 
paid  two  dollars  he  owed.  Since  then  he  has 
been  afraid  to  trust  his  hands  in  his  own  pockets, 
and  so  he  has  pinioned  himself."    • 

"Gracious!"  exclaimed  Prescott,  "and  mother 
would  have  had  me  a  plumber  instead  of  a  poet. 
Would  I  have  met  such  delightful  unconventional 
people  then?     I  wot  not!" 

At  this  juncture  all  eyes  were  turned  on  a 
facetious  individual  nearby  who  was  putting  his 
feet  on  the  table. 

"That's  Hooks,  the  artist,"  whispered  Gold 
Brick  Ben,  "he  has  only  one  fault — he  is  too 
refined!" 

At  these  words  Hooks  arose.  "I  am  going  to 
talk  about  art,"  he  said.  "Now,  what  do  youz 
guys  know  about  art?  Youz  can  paint  dinky 
pictures  of  landscapes,  and  still-life  studies  of 
prunes  and  tripe,  but" — Bish!  went  a  plate  of 
mud  against  the  window  pane — "kin  you  paint 
dat?  Dat's  art,  can  you  paint  it?  Naw,  you 
are  a  lot  of  shines !     See?" 

And  he  sat  down  amid  loud  applause. 

"I  am  disgust,  d!"  niiill,-red  Prescott.  "I  will 
leave  here  as  si..iii  as  .  v,  i\  body  goes!" 

At  this  instaiil  an  .x.  il.d  individual  burst  into 
the  room.       ■■St.ai   tins'"   he  cried,  "I  command 


you : 

(Consequently  this  stor 
at  once. ) 


lued 


HOWDY,  MISTER  BUCKWHEAT  CAKE. 
(AN  OCTOBER  IDYL.) 


Howdy,  Mister  Buckwheat  Cake? 
Glad  t'  see  you;  have  a  shake? 
Fine  an'  dandy  buckwheat  stuck. 
Does  me  good  t'  see  you  back! 

-John  W.  nui„ 
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Four  of  us  wfiit  tisliiiig-  in  Lake  Florence, 
which  is  just  back  of  Rock  Ledge,  an  Indian 
River  resort.  There  were  two  in  a  boat,  trolling, 
and  a  negro  rowing.  We  were  after  black  bass, 
and  as  the  ways  of  fishermen  are  uncertain  it  was 
agreed  that  we  should  meet  at  about  I  o'clock  at 
a  designated  point  on  the  St.  Johns  River  for 
luncheon  and  a  comparison  of  lies.  Beaune  Jones 
and  I  occupied  the  leading  boat  and  had  tolerable 
success.  A  canal  leads  out  of  Lake  Florence 
toward  the  river.  At  its  mouth  I  hooked  a  bass 
that  pulled  hard  enough  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  boat,  notwithstanding  the  extra  exertions  of 
Black  Sam. 

"Must  weigh  forty  pounds,"  I  whispered  to 
Jones,  as  I  buckled  down  to  business.  The  fish 
skipped  from  one  side  of  the  canal  to  the  other 
like  a  shuttle  in  a  loom.  Gradually  hi-  rami-  in. 
At  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  frmii  the  Ixial  1 
could  see  that  he  weighed  about  foiirttcii  pmiiuls. 

"Finest  ever  caught,"  said  Jones,  trembling 
like  a  flag  in  a  gale. 

"Doan  let  'im  overrun  de  line,  sah,"  cautioned 
Black  Sam,  straining  at  the  oars. 

It  was  magnificent,  and  it  was  war.  The  water 
foamed.  Every  now  and  then  the  bass  would 
leap  into  full  view,  always  side  on.  By  and  by  I 
discovered  that  he  was  hooked  in  the  side,  just 
below  and  back  of  the  pectoral  fin,  and  that  ex- 
plained his  great  purchase. 

At  the  very  edge  of  the  boat  he  tore  himself 
loose,  leaving  a  pound  of  flesh  on  my  hooks,  of 
which  there  were  three. 

It  was  the  disappointment  of  my  life. 

We  arrived  at  the  trysting  place  in  due  time 
and  were  soon  joined  by  our  friends. 

"We've  got  sixteen  beauties,"  said  Jones. 
"Show  up  there.     How  have  you  feUows  done?" 

They    had    nine. 

"But  we've  got  the  prize  beauty  of  the  lot," 
bragged  Harry  Garnett.  "I  w^ouldn't  give  him 
for  your  entire  catch." 

He  held  up  the  finest  black  bass  you  ever  saw. 
It  measured  over  three  feet  and  weighed  fifteen 
and  one-half  pounds.  "We  caught  it — that  is,  I 
caught  it,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal." 

"I  lost  a  big  one  there,"  I  said.  "Hooked 
him  in  the  side  and  after  a  grand  struggle  he  tore 
himself  loose." 

"Smith,  I  believe  that's  your  fish,"  whispered 
Jones.     "Look  at  that  hole  in  his  side." 

"Sure enough.    Howdidyoudothat,  Garnett:-" 

"That  tear?  Can't  imagine.  We've  been  won- 
dering how  it  could  have  happened.  Why,  there's 
a  whole  handful  of  flesh  gone. 

"Here  it  is,"  I  .said,  picking  up  the  piece  of 
flesh  I  had  removed  from  my  hooks.  "See  if  it 
fits." 

"Perfectly." 

The  badly  wounded  fish  had  taken  Garnett's 
hook  twenty  minutes  after  tearing  himself  from 


The  following  night  at  Titusville,  I  told  the 
story  of  that  memorable  incident  to  a  crowd  of 
veteran    Florida    crackers.     The  recital  was  fol- 


SEVENTEEN  PODNDS. 


lowed  by  dead  silence  and  an  exchange  of  masonic 
glances.     Finally  an  aged  warrior  remarked : 

"Live  in  the  State,  suh?" 

"No." 

"Frum  the  Nawth?" 

"New  York." 

"Been  here  long?" 

"Two  weeks." 

"Then  'scuse  me;  but  'low  me  to  say  you're 
raakin'  rao'  progress  as  a  liar  than  eny  chap  whut 
ever  come  frum  yo'  section." 

He  meant  "fisli  yarijing,"  so  I  could  not  get 
mad.  I  have  never  yet  fovuid  any  person  to  be- 
lieve this  tale.  No  wonder  some  folk  imagine 
me  to  be  a  humorist.  I'd  rather  fish  than  write 
for  a  living. 

—  Victor  Smith  {Ncip  York  Press). 
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WHIZZ  AND  FIZZ. 


Behokl 

A  poet,  old — 

And  thin. 

As  if  he'd  rassled  sin 

For  years  and  years. 

But  have  no  fears; 

He  hasn't.     What  he's  done 

Has  been  to  manufacture  fun 

For  the  reading  public. 

Also  other  things 

That  a  poet  sings. 

Including  yawps. 

Gee  whiz!" 

Those  is 

What  makes  the  wrinkles  that  vou  see. 

The  lines  of  care. 

The  thin  pale  hair. 

The  fuzzy  whiskers  on  his  chin. 

The  long,  gaunt  nirk 

That  rises  from  liis  wreck 

Of  clothes. 

He's  got  the  geewhizitis, 

.\nd  when 

The  poet  pen 

Gets  that, 

My  scat ! 

It's  time  for  him  to  climb  a  tree 

Beyond  the  reach  of  minstrelsy, 

.\nd  when  he's  got  up,  good  and  far. 

To  shine  there  like  a  blazing  star; 

Which  he  is  doing  at  the  present  moiTH 

In  great  shape. 

See> 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  brilliant  star. 

How  they  wonder  what  you  arc. 

Up  above  the  rest  so  high. 

It  makes  them  look  like  bugs  in  tin-  gr; 

And  the  editors  can't  buy 

Enough 

Of  your  stuff. 

So  no  more  at  present. 

Yours  truly, 

Wow  I  —11'.  J.   himqiton,  JYfic   )'. 


THE  MAN   WHO  MAKES  YOU   LAUGH. 


He  drives  away  the  blues  at  niglit 
He  makes  you  feel  at  ease; 
His  pathos  and  his  merriment 
Most  all  the  people  please. 
Dyspepsia  flies  the  coop  at  once 
Like  a  cloud  of  wind-driv'n  chaff. 
Oh,  he's  the  man  I  like  to  meet — 
The  man  who  makes  you  laugh. 


You  toil  o'er  figures  all  the  day 
Till  your  brain  is  in  a  whirl; 
Your  think-tank's  in  an  awful  fix. 
Win,  \..ira  fi-ht  witli  \  our  best  girl. 
Bui  ,1.    \.,„-\,-.-,,nii..l  Mm-  papero'er 

You   ,lo,n     trri    sn    l,;„l    hv     half, 

Yciu'vi-  niixril  up  Willi  I  lie  liiiuiy  man- 
The  man  who  makes  \  on  laugh". 


He's  a  blessing  to  the  people — 
A  real  blessing  in  dis-uise; 
He'll  surrh   i;,-l  a  harp  up  thrrc 

In  that  ••iiiaiisio Il,r  ski.s.-- 

He  serves  Ins  luirin.se  „ell  ui  life. 
Just  kccj,  Inni  on  your  .stall. 
That  bright  and  cheery  friend  of  yours — 
The  man  who  makes  you  laugh. 

—M»    T.  MrGariyk{liulU 
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CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT. 

THE  HUMORIST'S  MISSION. 


And  ime  is  h. 
That  draws 

rn  to 
thew 

eadership 
orld's  acclaim. 

W   tl   t    11                    tilt          t 
1 1  c  droop  ng  heart  1  e    1  eer 

To  one  i 
That  1 

One  lia- 
Dark 

One  ^\^  : 

On.'  ^- 
An..thr 

3  (rive 
we'll' 

ii'e  h'o 

ning  mind 
tores  of  gold: 
keen  that  makes  . 

n.l.l. 

.n^'litswithwisd<ini  rar 

n'.'tields 
0-.  part. 

E;u-h  has  his  miss 

As  throuirh  this 

How  each  his  tail 

Time  nl   111-  •  n. 

lAe'hi 

nt  put 

h    let*     f 

I    1 
W    lltl   1 
\    I   k 

1     l' 

rf 
goes; 
to  use 

'  HTknned  u 

Vellowmen- 

s  for  him  n 

out  his  hn. 

full  re«ai', 

1  laurel  crown 
1  hlinUls  applause 
■  his  hands 

And\\li.i       ''I 
There  II    .■     •  . 
The  man 

The  Inn,  i.h    In, 

;v  //.  Boice  <Pittsbur<j  Chronicle- Tdecjraphi 
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AN  HUMBLE  WOOING. 


I  can't  make  love,  Louizy, 

Like  your  city  fellers  do. 
My  language  ain't  as  classic 

Nor  my  idees  quite  as  new. 
But  I'm  just  as  worth  th'  trustin' 

An'  I'd  mighty  gladly  strew 
Your  whole  life's  path  with  roses 

An'  just  dote  on  you. 


When  first  we  met,  Loui 

You  was  purty  then,  li 
An'  my  heart  wcnl  M-.k 

From  your  sunnv  soul 
For  your  glances  wcrr  s. 

An'  your  eyes  st>  aziiri. 
That  my  heart  just  made 

That  I'd  dote  on  you. 


So  I'm  wooin'  at  your  threshold 

An'  I'm  waitin'  for  th'  smile 
That  will  tell  me  you're  a-dreamin" 

Of  a  golden  afterwhile. 
Be  my  little  streak  of  simshine, 

Just  my  own  sweet  Lou, 
An'  I'll  live  for  you  forever 

An"  just  dote  on  you. 

—  ir.  jV.  mrsi-hell  (Indianapolis  Nnr.A 


HIS  nASCO. 


Appius  Claudius  completed  the  Appian  Way. 
"Don't  you  think  it's  fine?"  he  asked  with  pardonalile  pride. 
"  No,"  sneered  the  Romans,  who  had  been  to  St.  Louis,  "why 
didnJt  you  make  a  Pike  ?" 

Perceiving  his  failure,  he  wept  with  chagrin  at  his  stupidity. 

—McLdiidhuriili  Wilson,  JVi-ir  York. 
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FISHIN'  FOR  P'INTS. 


THE  GOOD  LITTLE  BOY  AND  THE  BAD  BIG  MAN. 


He  never  felt  the  joyous  thrill  of  rolling  in  the  slime. 
He  never  stole  an  apple  from  a  neighbor's  apple  tree. 
On  Hallowe'en  he  never  did  a  bit  of  deviltry. 
Because  his  mother's  eagle  eye  was  on  him  all  the  time. 

He  never  smoked  a  clover  bloom  or  corn-silk  cigarette. 
He  never  fought  with  "Skinny  Jones"  and  got  a  bloody  nose. 
He  never  did  a  single  thing  to  soil  his  dainty  clothes. 
Because  his  mother  kept  her  eye  upon  her  precious  pet. 

The  vagrant  cur  was  safe  with  him — he  never  tied  a  can. 
But  it  was  even  as  I  feared,  and  I  h;ui  feared  the  worst; 
When  he  grew  up,  his  long-suiiprrssi-d  nml  liubbling  spirit  burst. 
And  what  is  mischief  in  a  boy  is  iriminal  in  man. 

— Kdiranl  Singer  (riidianapolis  Sun). 
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BEDFELLOWS. 


Kitrht  span^j  oil.  because  I  know 
When  I  wake  lust  thing  I'll  see 
Willlbe  Pa  in  bed  with  me. 

DEAR,  UNSELFISH  DAN. 

'Most  every  one  that  knew  out  I);iii  1  li;il  plumb  upsot  the  poor  old  man. 


W.i-,ii.>lhiu'  lUKTtli; 
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A  ROLLICKING  BALLAD  FOR  RYE-BALLED   TARS. 


Yo  ho !   for  a  life  on  the  waving  waves. 
For  a  life  where  the  bounding  billows  bound; 
Where  the  lobsters  leap  and  the  crawfish  creep; 
And  it's  ho !  for  the  depths  of  the  danipsome  deep. 
Where  the  fishes  fuss  around. 


Hf 


lads,  for  the  foaming  foam 
X  breeze  for  to  shape  the  ship, 
!<■  the  sail  and  we'll  reef  the  ri 
-ily  mizzen  the  martingale, 
ling  ripples  rip. 


Sing  ho!  for  the  life  of  a  boatman  bold, 
On  the  raging  reefs  of  the  calm  canawl. 
As  he  ports  his  prog  and  he  gaffs  his  grog. 
And  he  lazily  luiTs  the  larboard  log. 
Or  yawns  in  the  yardarm  yawl. 

REFRAIX. 

Then  it's  yo-heave-ho  and  it's  hey-ho-hum. 
For  a  skillet  o"  skouse  and  a  ration  o'  rum. 
And  we"ll  tipple  on  tar  at  the  capstan  bar 
Till  we  put  the  bumboat  on  the  bum. 

—  Georijf  S.  Applegarth  {Buffalo  Netrs). 


FARMING  IN  KANSAS. 


"  Are  the  chores  done,  John?" 

"Yep." 

" Feed  the  prairie  dogs? " 

"Yep." 

"Sweep  out  the  cyclone  cellar? 

"  Chain  down  the  barn  ?  " 

"Yep." 

"Set  the  coyote  trap?" 

"Yep." 

"All  right;  hitch  up  the  grasshop|)er 
we'll  drive  over  t'  the  meetin"  house  an 
fer  rain." 


"Oh,  John,  Where's  Mariar?" 
'Gone  over  t"  Cheyenne  County 
visit  her  ma." 


hat-c 


the  cyclone 


•  doin' 


"  Good  mornin,'  Da 
so  early  in  th"  week?" 

"Came  in  to  see  the  land  agent." 

"What's  the  matter,  goin'   t'   take  up  a  r 
(|uarter  section?" 

"Yep;  mine  blowed  away  last  night." 

—Alnn,    T.  Steiiiel.  Mole  Saint   Wirhito 
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A  BLUE  STREAK. 


Perseveriiifi'  and  undaunted 
Is  the  Blue  Book  man. 

There's  another  lyric  wanted 
By  the  Blue  Book  man. 

And  it  has  to  be  a  jewel. 

(A  chestnutical  renewal 

Of  old  discards  would  be  cruel 
To  the  Blue  Book  man.) 


Haltinfi'  lyrics  are  not  grateful 

To  the  Blue  Book  man. 
Butchered  )iroso<lv  i-;  hateful 

To  the  Blur  11.... k  man. 
Hence  a  vil.il  pari  il  I. .11.  lies 
When  a  iSlii^.'  Uiat  -.1.-,  ..11  crutches 
Finds  itself  willnn  the  clutches 
Of  the  Blue  Book  man. 


So  we"ll  stop  here,  an'  it  please  you. 
Brother  Blue  Book  man, 

I.est  perchance  we  jar  or  freeze  you. 
Gentle  Blue  Book  man. 

Heav"n  forefcnd  that  we  by  trying- 

Any  further  versifying 

Should  incur  the  wrath  undying 
Of  the  Blue  Book  man.' 

—  Arlhur  <_/.  liiivdoyne  {Pittshurrj  Le. 
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BORROWING  IS  NOT  STEALING. 


rh  Popul 
SOU  to  n  1  p 
feated  bee  u  e 


declares  that  education  will 
ng  In  the  meantime,  how- 
Keep  up  his  sprinting  practice. 


ave  d  sec 
It  is  probably  that  Preside 
hccn  lost  since  1896. 


legislators  are  quoted  at 
bright  comet  with 


constellation 


lists  that  she  has  nci 
:  laws.  The  wise  i 
;o  spit  for  fear  of  1 


A  Monbina  girl  caused  a 
ss  and  then  decided  to  marr 
unkenness  seems  rather  seve 


•IT.  //.  Hunter  (  Washington  Post). 
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THE  RUIN  OF  BOBTAIL  BEND. 


tail  Heiul. 
■  faro  games, 


But  the 
An'  the 
An'  the 
Come  I 
We^^^- 


railroad  come  with  the  beatin'  drum  of  the  singin'  Salvation  gang, 
hills  all  'round  with  the  ruinous  sound  of  encroachin'  piety  rang. 
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\    ^^ 


orritE. 


LOVE  ME,  LOVE  MY  DOG." 


When  I  become  wearied  witli  tr.\  in^-  to  re- 
vamp some  joke  of  an  old  riiaslir  so  lliat  it  will 
look  almost  as  good  as  ww  in  i-iinl,  and  the 
canker  of  desponden<-v  1h;;iiis  |(,  ;^iiaw  at  mv 
vitals,  I  thrust  my  i«-n.il  I..1.  k  inlo  ils  scabbard 
and  talk  it  over  willi  ■'  M.m,"  llie  dog. 

He   is  a   Scot.hin.iu    :m„1    roraes   of  a  good 

family.      His    aii,-,sl,.rs    ,- date    the     Scotch 

highball;  his  mother  was  a  la.ly  and  his  father 
was  a  cowboy.  I  have  his  |,.  clii;r<c'  l>a(k  as  far 
as  the  wolves  and  there  isn't  a  \.ll,.«  shialv  in 
the  whole  length  of  it.  It  pays  t.,  assncaalr  with 
a  well-bred  dog.  I  feel  about  it  a  good  deal  like 
Lew  Dockstader's  end  man — "  I  have  to  know  a 
dog  pretty  well  before  I'll  run  around  with  him.'" 

My  dog  is  my  best  friend.  To  prove  it,  I 
read  most  of  my  jokes  to  him  and  still  he  slii-ks 
to  me.  Sometimes  when  Tm  doubtful  about  the 
vintage  of  some  particularly  brilliant  bon-mot 
which  I  have  dashed  off  during  a   hot   flash   of 


genius,  I  read  it  to  him  several  times.  It  al- 
ways M-rnis  to  taki-  as  well  the  first  time  as  the 
la.st.  I'oilnaiMinc'  never  ceases  to  be  a  virtue 
with  \t\\  do;;,  l>nl,  all  the  same,  I  shouldn't 
thank  aii>  person  t.i  tell  the  S.  for  the  P.  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  alw.ut  it. 

"Mac"  is  iict  niu.h  <>ii  the  fight — he  prefers 
peace  and  harmony  and  something  to  eat.  He 
would  always  rather  eat  than  fight.  Once  a 
low-browed,  ignorant  bulldog  with  an  under  jaw 
on  him  like  "Bill,  the  Bite,"  pranced  up  to 
"Mac"  and  asked  him  for  a  chew.  My  dog 
doesn't  chew,  but  he  smoked  up  some  and  hit 
the  pike  for  home.  This  little  incident  merely 
shows  us  th.it  it  is  the  dog  with  the  longest  leg's 
that  always  li,-ks. 

But  "Mac''  draws  the  line  at  dog-biscuits, 
I  don't  blame  him  either — I  don't  like  them 
myself.     I'd  as  soon  eat  breakfast  food. 

— Newhni  Niirl.-irk  (  RoMon  Post). 
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Just  given  a  day  all  sunshine  and  fragran 
A  meadow  alive  with  white  daisies  and 
The  whispering  breeze  in  the  soft,  rustlii 
tops; 
The   notes  of  the  song-bird,    tlic    call 
plover; 
Just  given,  I  say,  a  picture  like  this. 
What  more  do  vou  want  for  a  dnarn  of  nu 


A  DREAM  OF  BLISS. 

A  bed  in  a  bowe 


iwer  of  green  leaves  with  green  mosses 
To  tempt  the  tired  mortal  to  restful  reclining; 
A   glimpse  of  great  cloud-banks,  like  snowdrifts 
set  sailing. 
Disclosed    through    the    network     of    creepers 
o'crtwining; 
Just  given,  I  say,  a  jiicture  like  this, 
What  more  do  you  want  for  a  dream  of  pure  bliss? 


The    murmuring   brook    in    the    deep    woodland 
shadows ; 
The  nuggets  of  sunshine   upon  the  earth  fall- 
ing; 
The  chirr  of  the  locust,  the  chirp  of  the  cricket; 
The  chatter  of  squirrels  to  their  playful  mates 
calling; 
Just  given,  I  sav,  a  picture  like  this. 
What  more  do  you  want  for  a  dream  of  pure  bliss:- 


Wl 


en  a  day  with  your  cares  all  forgotten, 
Nature  will   turn   a   kind    ear   to  your 


img; 


When    llaiipiness,    coy,   will  for  once  cease  her 

shyness 
And  come  to  your  calling  and  smile  on  your 

suing; 
Just  given,  I  say,  a  picture  like  this. 
What  more  do  vou  want  for  a  dream  of  pure  bliss? 


SPRING  POEMS  AS  THEY  ARE  SPRUNG. 


'Spring,  spring,  O  spring!"" 
The  poets  sing, 

In  varied  lay  and  ditty; 
Editors  may  scowl 
And  rave  and  howl. 

The  poets  know  no  pity. 

With  bring  and  sing 
And  wing  and  swing. 

To  keep  the  rhyme  a-flow 
And  cling  and  fling 
And  thing  and  ring, 

The  verses  keep  a-going. 


With  breeze  and  trees 
Aiul  bees  and  leas. 


Willi  e 
And  s, 


With  air  and  fair 
And  where  and  rare, 

The  gleesome  poet  ends  it; 
With  stare  and  glare 
And  blare  and  swear 


Arlhi 


HunlirhiLos  An,/,l,:.y  Rr 
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NOTIONS  THAT  HAVE  STRUCK  ME. 


People  who  live  beyond  their  means  almost 
always  go  to  extremes — one  way  or  the  other. 

If  it's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn,  the  man 
ahead  of  the  automobile  will  be  wise  if  he  climbs 
the  fence.  

Every  rose  has  its  thorn,  except  when  the  Rose 
referred  to  is  a  girl.  Then  she  has  pins.  What's 
the  difference  if  you're  stuck  on  her  ? 

"Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown." 
No  wonder !  Did  you  ever  inspect  a  crown  ? 
Why  should  any  fool  king  go  to  bed  with  one  on 
his  head  ?  

"It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good." 
Ergo,  a  wind  that  is  feeling  well  blows  everybody 
good.  

"You  can't  keep  a  good  man  down" — yet 
some  preachers  never  rise.     What's  the  answer  ? 

If  it  were  true  that  "money  makes  the  mare 
go,"  many  of  our  millionaires  would  be  playing 
the  races,  and  winning  them,  too. 

Naxnv  Goat — "Are  you  fond  of  music  ?  " 
Bii.LY  Goat — "  Fond  of  it  ?     I  can  cat  it  in  jig 
time! " 


"What  are  vou  doing  for  yourself  these  days?" 
"Others."   '  ^_ 

Jack— "The  more  I  see  of  Miss  Buxum  the 
better  I  like  her." 

Fred — "  If  that's  the  case,  you  ought  to  go 
down  to  the  seashore  with  her  this  summer." 

First  Siburbaxite — "Are  you  reading  much 
these  days?" 

Second  Suburbanite — "Only  the  billboards 
each  way." 

Since  "money  talks,"  it  ought  to  talk  cents. 

Tenant — "We  are  pretty  lonesome  in  that 
cottage." 

Agent — "Why,  man,  there  are  houses  all 
around  you!  " 

Tenant — "Yes;  but  you  don't  understand. 
We've  been  used  to  hving  in  a  flat." 

"Sad  about  Miss  Anteek,  wasn't  it?" 
"  What's  happened  to  her?" 
" She  fell  heir  to  a  fortune  and  an  adventurer 
picked  her  up." 

"Honesty  is  the  best  policy" — even  if  you 
want  life  insurance. 

— ,/.  C.  Sttinrt{St.  Jo/ieph,  Mo.,  Gazetti:). 
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HEARING  THE  CORN  GROW. 


You  n 

Oft 

Ofth. 


talk  of  the  balm  laden  breezes  of  Spai: 
M ed it eirancan ' s  foam , 


Of  1 


..nd" 


But  N.l.rasLa  lias  t;ir.,t.  r  attractions  for  nir, 

And  ni>   Npirit  is  tilled  with  delight 
When  her  breezes  sound  soft  as  the  moan  of  the  sea 

And  you  hear  the  corn  grow  in  the  night. 


Oh, 


And 


illcvs  are  green, 
cMT  were  seen. 


There  are  fields  ufallaira    ind  |iasliirc>s  galore 

And  a  harvi-sl  lo  rra|i  m  lli.'  lali: 
There  are  erilis  in  tin   .il  hs  u  ilh  |i|.iitv  in  store 

To  respond  to  tlir  liuii;;.r  ..f  ail. 
There  is  promise  of  plent\'  for  toilers  who  toil. 

Without  ever  a  prospeet  of  blight, 
For  the  sweet  rains  of  hea\en  have  watered  the  soil 

And  you  hear  the  corn  grow  in  the  night. 

'There's  a  land  far  away  'mid  the  stars,"  we  are  told, 
"Where  the\-  know  not  the  sorrows  of  time; 
When-  ),un-  riN.-rs  walul.-r  tlm.u-li  valleys  of  gold 


Bids  niv    iMokrii-down  spirit  take  Hight, 
.\nd  this  is  the  plea  I  shall  make  to  the  last- 
Let  me  hear  the  corn  grow  in  the  night. 

—A.  L.  Bixby  {Lineoln,  Neb..  Stnf,   .Inunial). 
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PARAGRAPHS. 


Yeast — "  Is  he  a  thoughtful  man  ? "" 
Ckimsovbeak — "  Oh,  very.    Why,  I  never  knew 

him  to  scratch  a  match  in  the  wrong  place  when 

he  had  on  his  Sunday  trousers." 

Bacon — ".\nd  you  say  he  is  kind  to  animals." 
K,;„K1IT— "Yes."" 
15.vi„s_"\Vhy?" 

Ki.iiKin—"  Whenever   his    wife  commences  to 
sing  he  always  puts  the  dog  out  of  the  room." 

Teacher — "You   may   tell  me  what  a  drome- 
dary is,  Tommie." 

T0.MMIE — "A    dromedary,    ma'am,    is   a    two- 
masted  camel."  

He  threw  his  small  clock  at  a  cat. 

He  missed  it  you  can  bet ; 
The  clock  it  stopped  at  half-past  three — 
The  cat  is  going  yet. 


Patience — "Do  you  env 
tiobile?" 

Patiuck— "  Xo,  I<-an-t-,.i 
HI  half  oftlie  tinir  whrti 


ridiufi 


m  an   auto- 
.    Voucan-t 


Patience — "  I  suppose  that  is  discouraging. 
You  generally  want  to  know  for  sure  when  you're 
in  a  man's  lap,  don't  you,  dear  ?  " 

Church — "Tell  me  what  you  eat  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  are.'' 

Gotham— "WeU,  I  eat  hash  at  Mixum's 
restaurant." 

Church — "Then  you're  a  fool  !  " 

Patience — "  Do  you  enjoy  going  to  the 
theatre?" 

Patrice—"  No,  I  can't  .say  that  I  do;  the  cars 
are  so  frightfully  crowded,  don't  you  know?  But 
I  always  enjoy  it  after  I  get  there." 


"The  lighted  candles  in  a  girl's  birthday  cake," 
remarked  the  Observer  of  Events  and  Things, 
"do  not  always  throw  light  on  the  girl's  age." 


Do 


hear  Matilda  singing 


Mrs.  Bacon 
at  her  work  ?  ' 

Mr.  Bacon — "Yes,  and  I  hope  to  gracious 
she'll  do  the  work  better  than  she's  doing  the 
singing."  

"There  are  two  times  in  a  girl's  life  when  she 
should  be  weaned  from  the  bottle,"  remarked  the 
Observer  of  Events  and  Things;  "the  second 
time  is  when  it  is  cold  and  costs  .§+." 

Bii.i, — "  Their  engagement  is  broken  off." 
J I  LI, — ■ '  For  what  reason  ?  " 

Bii.i. — "  Why,  he  told  her  one  night  that  when 
he  was  at  his  work  her  fiice  was  ever  before  him." 
J„.,._"Well:'" 
Bii.i. — "  Why,  he's  a  cartoonist!  " 

"  You  called  those  men  playing  on  the  street  a 
band,  pop." 

"  Yes,  my  son." 

"They're  not  a  band." 

"Whv.  vrs,  mv  hov." 

"What  is;i  haml.  lu.p?" 

"Why,  it's  a  number  of  men  who  play  to- 
gether." 

"  Well,  pop,  I'm  sure  no  two  of  those  men  were 
playing  together."      

"  Do  you  have  any  trouble  supporting  your 
family,  Sambo  ?  " 

"  No,  indeedy ;  why,  boss,  I's  got  one  of  de  best 
wifes  in  dis  'ere  town." 

"  Is  a  cord  of  wood  much,  pop  ?  " 
"  Well,  my  son,  it  all  depends  on  whether  you 
are  burning  it  or  chop))ing  it." 
—Edirin.  A.  Oilers  Yonl.;  i-h.  y.  V..  Sinl,. .,„„„). 
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ON  RAISING  CHICKENS. 


IS  an  art, 

it' is  its  o' 
'"TW,-  us, 


W. 


Chicken  raising  is  not  a  trade,  like  poing.  It 
>r  a  virtue;  it  is  art  for  art's  sake,  and 
II  reward. 

1  to  po  for  a  living.  Chicken  raising 
m-d  us.  We  po  now  for  the  chicken's 
The  chicken's  living  costs  twice  as 
(iiirs.  Consequently  we  write  three 
111 -I  I  |Kii-tfv  as  of  yore, 
r  <.nr  .•lii<-ken  in  righteous  ways  and 
1(1  at  \\\r  to]i  of  a  bluff  near  Irvington. 
\Vc  raisi-  it  iMi  hilt  corn  bread  bathed  in  eight- 
cent  railk. 

The  chicken  raises  us  with  false  promises. 
Sometimes  in  our  doubt  and  despair  we  think  it 
is  raisiiip-  irs  on  a  bluff,  too.  Certainly  it  never 
will  \:i\  (liiwii  anything  worth  staying  in  on. 

Liki  Ih.  (i..;i,  ..III-  I'hicken  is  a  good  setter.  It 
sets  up  in>;hls  i>ii  Its  perch  planning  to  beat  its 
board  lull.  Cioodness  knows  we  didn't  purpose 
running  an  old  maids'  charitable  asylum  when 
we  built  the  chicken  house.  But  the  chicken 
thinks  we  did,  and  there  we  are.  What  can  we 
do  about  it  ?  Throw  our  star  boarder  on  the  cold 
world:'  The  bird  would  come  home  to  roost  as 
sin-il\'  as  a  manuscript. 

W<-  have  put  our  chicken  through  a  course  of 


\V( 


to    til 


imaghi.i 
journal- 
picture.' 


over  pink  eggs  in  the  haymow;  of  maternal 
Biddies  holding  down  round  dozens  of  proinis- 
sorv  notes;  of  bustling  Topsies  conducting 
caliow  ..ffsprin-  to  th.-  w,.lls,,ring.  We  have 
sull'cr.il  .1111  .111.  k.M  1.1  iiiin;;lc  in  the  best  poul- 
try .-M-.-l.-s  .il'  III.'  n.aj;lili.irliiKid,  hoping  to  imbue 
it  with  till-  spirit  I.I  I  iiuilatioii.  We  have  read 
aloud  in  its  presence  all  the  race  suicide  literature 
to  be  had.      But  in  vain. 

As  Shakspeare  would  have  written,  had  the 
thought  occurred  to  him: 

Feetlono'uri'l.ni^l.  .'l..'.  I,    -L.    I".i..l   ii.i.iii.t 
And  witlia  l.^lhi.  .■  I.  .1  .iii..n  1..  i  |..i.  li, 
Slie  s.it  like  I'aliriirc  ini  ii  iii.iiimmiil. 
Kidding  our  srief. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  an  ideal- 
istic view  of  our  barnyard.  Had  the  artist  been 
a  realist  he  would  have  left  out  the  egg. 

LATER. 

Xi:\v.utK.  April  '.'«. 
Rejoice    with    us !     h.    thief    has    stolen    our 
chicken.  L.  H.  R. 

.STILL  LATKR. 

Newark,  May  \. 
Regret  to  state  thief  brought  chicken  back  last 
night.       _j^   jj  Rohbins  (Newark,  N.  J.,  Nem). 
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BALUDS  1(1  I  \\    H\l  II  ■- 

AN  OVER-PRODUCTION. 

The  cat  iircHhuTs  fiddle  striiiKS, 

Tlu-  fish  ), reduces  fflue, 
I'lic  hell  |in.cliic<-s  eggs  and  things — 

I  (idii'l  ("lie,  do  you? 
-    Ilnn-ji  r.  TaberiMcClurf's.  New  York). 


WAR'S  HORRORS  IN  RAGTIME 


Tongchuen  all  the  while. 
Yang  laughed."     They  strung  Yenghai  and  said 

"  We  don't  Wonju  to  smile." 
At  first  we  thought  the  message  was 

Another  Pechili, 
But  we  New  Chwang,  who  sent  the  news. 

In  war  affairs  stood  Hai. 

It  put  us  in  a  Shanghaikwan- 

Dary  until  we  knew 
That  thev  had  made  the  Laichu  Bight 

From  Sli.iii-kaii  a  Soo  Chew. 
It  made  siniic  I'sknf,   Imt  fim  galore 

Still  c  in  tills  Warsaw; 

For  while  il  seems  it  made  Yinko 

Daft,  it  made  his   Tsunliaw. 
They  might  hav  Kiljii  if  m.u  liad 

Been  tli.-r,-,  and  Ki-emiu 
That  you  were  Faurin,  for  they  hung 

A  stranger,  Khodjatoo. 
—Frank  T.  Searight,  '•Fired  at  li'i/id. 
(Los  Angeles  Record). 
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"My  daughter  wants  to  sci-  you 
edit,"  he  said. 

I  edited  a  little  for  her. 

Then  .she  wanted  to  see  me  sit 
the  types.  I  did.  She  wanted  to 
see  it  aU.  I  inked  up  the  nice 
clean  roller  and  ground  off  a  page 
on  the  Army  press  for  her. 

"O  aint  that  fun!"  slu-  ex- 
claimed. 

I  told  her  it  nearly  tic^kled  me  to 
death.  And  as  my  wife  hadn't  yet 
married  me  I  intimated  to  the  girl 


-Ul  don't  ki.o' 
much  to  boast  of.      11  m 
until  the  whole  East  is 

"Yes;  but  the 
raise  its  curtains  aiul 
replied,  as  a  cloud  cam 

And  it  was  another  li 
—.1.  r. 


\  -in  C< 

Ihiu-er 


THE  REVELATIONS  OF  AN   A.  P.  H. 


nie  to  pass  in  the  days  of  a  latter-day 
front  name  was  Robertus  that  he  be- 

iself  of  a  dream,  and  he  laid  him  down 
urn  of  hallucination  and  fell  into  ,i 


.Saint  who  begot  hii 


elff 


written  on  the   tablets  of  the  Book  of  the  Uo.\ ; 
Blue,  and  who  dare  gainsay!" 

Then  he  dreamed  his  dream,  even  as   Williai 


H. 


rst 
A  mil 


til  dre; 


paren 
eyes, 
dome 
Amei 


"d. 

it  vision  escaped  from  Chicago 
haste  and  fell  upon  his  neck 
person,  and  it  flaunted  tran.s- 
aiul.'innns  hefon-   his    deluded 


.ke  a  phial  of  pjxcelsior  water 

i|Hin  the  office  cat. 

pass  that  as  the  fumes  of  the 


Jreamer's  pipe  became  more  dense  that  he  < 
.('ithin  the  white-walled  structure  a  vacant  el 

md  .-ill  nbout  it  hovered  pei-iiM.-irJv  shaped  figi. 


■■(  <.iii(  liilher,  ()  Saint,  and  hearken  to  the 
xM.nlsnl  UIS.I..III'  ill,'  ^alllish  which  thou  dost 
iinl  s,-.-  ii|ii.ii  lliis  eliaii- liatli  faded  and  been  ear- 
lied  auav  iiitn  llielandoftlie  James  Boysand  the 
Bii;  l;,'il  \|'|ili.  Yea,  even  upon  tlie  elntlii-s  cif 
the  »is.  MM  II  ,.r  tlie  Ozarks.  But  he.irkin,  <» 
.Saint  nl  .Sainl  l,,.iiis  II!  There  is  v.t  str.iigth 
within  the  Ic-s  of  tins  .-hair  to  hold  the-  iii..  for 
alas!  thou  ar.  small  ot  iwt.  Inil  ijr.al  of  head- 
gear.     There  IS  iie.-a  of  llirr  and  tin    i;.aring." 

And  another  bottle  fell  do«  n  the  elevator 
shaft  and  there  was  loud  rumblings  and  crusli- 
ings  as  of  many  inkwells  falling  upon  the  pave- 


-nt. 

And   it  came 
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to  that  effect,  and  that  I  fail  to  lay  U,M  of  thy 
meaning?     Say  on,  that  I  in.i\   uiulci-staiiil." 

"Oye  of  little  graftiiuvs,  ciiist  thou  not  un- 
derstand! The  white-walliii  ^tr■ll<  tun-  thou  hast 
seen  is  the  temple  of  miuli  duinf;s,  and  the  seat 
therein  which  thou  seest  vacant  cooleth  for  thy 
warmth.  Go  to  and  sit  thee  down,  for  this  is 
Congress ! ' " 

And  the  third  seal  uaso|,,-n.-,l  and  a  wli.il,-  ras,- 
of  phials  werecrark.cl.  .x  .n  «  il  h  an  a\,  ami  thci-.- 
poured  out  upon  the  m-IIdw  m.iI  cf  Missouri  niu.li 
oilofg-ladnessand  then-  \vas  rcjuuin^;  fur  tlu-  siia<<- 
often  blocks  and  many  days. 

But,  woe  unto  the  Saint  when  he  awaketli  and 


readeth  in  tlie  ^'aIley  Weekly  tliat  he  wot  not 
what  he  dreamed,  for  is  it  not  written  that  the 
righteous  shall  not  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful 
nor  walk  in  the  path  of  the  wicked. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  someone  shall 
break  the  ]ii|M' which  nivctli  dream  unto  he  whose 
surname  is  not  Hate,  hut  Love,  and  whose  maiden 
name  is  RolHrtus,  and  in  the  days  of  the  second 
spasm  of  the  A.  P.  H.  he  shall  awaken  with  a 
broad  awake  and  when  he  knoweth  he  hath  only 
dreamed,  he  shall  exclaim: 

"O  joy,  O  joy,  is  me,  for  alas  'twas  only 
a  dream,  and  no  man  can  sayeth  I  aspired  to  Con- 
gress with  my  eyes  open!" 

"—."1.  r.  Moyfidd  (Deii,-er  Times). 


THE  NORSK  NIGHTINGALE. 

A  SONNET. 


\itll  .Muse.      Aj   ant  gut  Mlc,  so  ay  skol  stag." 

'.\y  ban  an  A.  P.  H."  ay  tal  him  den; 

First  teng  ay  know,  ay  getgude  smash  on  chin; 
Dis  Irishman  ban  mad  lak  setting  hen 
And  soaking  iiic  until  av  ban  all  in! 
Bv  YiniiMX  !    Av  sec  tlic  voke  next  dav— 
.\y  s-|,osehe  tcnk  ay  ban'  an   A.  P.  A.' 

—  Willhim  F.  Kir/,-  (A/ilicniAe,  Snili/wl). 
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WHEN  YOU   GET  A   RAISE  IN   PAY. 


-Geo.  Fitch  (^Council  Bluffs  Xonpard. 


t  A  purelij  irnaginarij  t 
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'^^WW^ 


THE  HAIRLESS  LIP. 


There  was  a  man  whose  razor  rash 

Once  robbed  his  hp  of  his  mustache. 

It  was  not  much —  a  score  or  two 

Of  hairs  of  many  a  rainbow  hue; 

Yet  people  looked  and  looked  a^ain. 

And  laughed  and  looked  and  laughed,  and  then 

He'd  not  have  heard  more  "Ah"s"  or  "Oh's" 

If  he  had  cut  oflf  half  his  nose. 

One  asked  him  "When  ?  "    Another  "  Why  'f" 
And  long  before  he  could  reply, 
A  third  a.sked,  "Was  th,-  wa'thrr  torrid  :-" 
And  then  a  fourth,  "Well,  .liirt  il  lioirid!" 

'Oh,  you're  a  beaut ! ""  a  rmh-  111,111  ^.lul. 

'I  s'po.se  next  thing  you'll  sh.ivr  your  head  !  " 
And,  grinning  broadly  as  he  spoke. 
He  classed  the  hairless  Up  a  joke. 


Excuse  me,"  said  a  iiiaidni,  "if 

I  .stare — your  u|.|ii  r  hp  scins  stiff; 

I  know,  of  cour---,  it's  -ill  llir  style. 

But  does  it  hurt  \uii  mu.  Ii  to  smile?" 
'  Is,"  asked  a  seventh,  "your  no.se  in  place? 

It  .seems  set  higher  on  your  face." 
■  It  makes  him  look,"  an  eighth  said,  "leaner." 
'  Fat,"  said  a  ninth,  "instead — and  meaner." 

And  while  they  jested  thus  with  him 
.\nd  laughed  at  what  they  called  his  whim, 
The  hairs  whose  absence  changed  him  so 
Lav  on  th.-  dr.-ss,r  in  a  row- 
Too  f,-w  tor.iiu   srrvicc  iMit 
A  birdling's  nest  in  Lilliput. 
—  0.s,„(i»  C.  Uooper(Ciiliniihii.t.  ().,  DupnMi). 
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AN  OBITUARY  CURIO. 


When  Mr.  Hogaboom's  paper,  The  Cal- 
ifornia Curio,  died,  he  wrote  the  tollowinK 
death  notice,  which  appeared  in  the  West- 
ern Graphic,  the  papei  which  had  absorbed 
the  Curio.  It  gu  es  one  a  fair  idea  of  Ins 
st\le 

I  li(  \\  1  st(  rii  Graphic  has  ipimliis.  d  IIh  „cioi1 
«ill  iiid  Mills,  uption  hst  of  Ih.  (  ihl  inii(iiii<. 
.111(1  «  ill  I  DiitLiiue  to  do  busintss  il  IIk  cilil  si  iikI 
'I  1r  L  111  R)  w  ill  appear  no  more  It  is  dt  id — d(  uk  i 
than  d  shredded  codfish — the  very  deadest  thiiif- 
in  to^vn 

I  ha%e  been  requested  h^,  the  editor  of  tht 
WesttrnGi  ijihu  tosu  a  fe«  htluv  «nrdst,i  tli. 
friends  mil  r.litixts  iss,  mbl.  d  it  ili,  _rn.  \ 
greit  ^rii  t  puss,  ss< -,  m,  .  md  iin  u.irils  I  ,11,  i 
vvhil.  th,  U  lis  spnii^  unl.idd.  I,  I  ,  nn  ,\,s  I 
km«  tli,  ,1,    ,  IS,  d  «,  II      1  „  ,s,,,l,,„,t.  I\    iss,„i 

ated  «itli  it  th _li,.iit  its  sh  .It  I, lit  ,  \,  iittiil  lit, 

and  I  »  IS  iliiMsl  ,,nsl  iiitK  l>\  its  si, 1.  uIhiiIIi, 
dark  sill,!,, us  \un  nil  ,n,rit,  iiid  I  »  it,  li,  d  its 
laststriu^l.s  «liil,  the  R\  grip  ot  death  auti  Ik  d 
at  its  thru  it  It  ihed  in  terrible  agonj  I  held 
its  (old,  iliiniiu  hind  m  mine,  as  its  ^oung  lifi 
ebbtd  awa\ ,  and  ever  and  anon  kicked  it  in  tin 
ribs  a  (.ouple  of  times,  to  revive  its  flutteriiif; 
senses.     But  all  in  vain;  it  died 

The  Curio,  whik  it  Intd,  -was  one  of  the  mttst, 
SWeit,  st  lll.ist  I,.N  ilil,  Iittl,  ihiivs  tint  I  ,x,i 
knew  It  «  IS  l»  n  ,1  h  d  m  1  s,  ,„  d  I,,  h, 
lon^  t,.  s,„,i,     .III.  1      III I  .  ihi|  s  s  .1,1       III,  I 

slendii  lit,  till,  id  NM.iil.l  sii  ,|  I, 111  I  mils, , I  it 
tendtrK  iiul  is  th,  luuns  _,,  «  t  ,1ns  iii,l  th 
da\s  to  H.iks  iiid»,,ks  t,,  i,i,.ntlis  1  _  I  t  .  I  \, 
thes«,,t,  t,  nd.rhttl,  l.n.l  iml  it  v  is«,tl,  ,  s  „1 
dened  heart  that  I  sih  t  stiii__l  ,  ii  ,1 1\  itt,  i 
da\ ,  and  w eek  after  w ,  I  n  \.i  l>l..ssiiiniiv  in.i 
unfolding  its  delicate  J.,  t  lis  t  th.  u  u  m  sunlight 
I  used  to  look  at  it  with  t,  ii  diiiniKd  i\cs,  ami 
sa\  to  it,  tenderh  "  Uoggone  \ou;  wh>  don't 
J  ou  blossom,  -s  ou  sweet  little  bud,  \  ou  '  But  it 
witheri  d   md  du  d  it  I  ist 

D,  itli  1,1  iin  l,„i„  IS  si.l  ^\,  _r,.»  ti.  ].n, 
th,     11.111. s    „itl,    «hi    I      «       II         l,.s,  K     ,,,,1    mil 


and  ^  I, 
upon  th 
that  IS  t 
we— ih 
bad        ' 


III,   ,1 


I  s,  ,mshkc— hkcitw  istoodini 
lini  s  It  IS  fittins  that  we  should 
sd\  sum  llim_  I  it,. I — thatis — somethinff — somi 
thuv  litlui^,   IS  it  ucu 

1  (annot  sa\  aufiht  but  ^ood  of  the  deieastd 
It  never  intended  to,  and  I  doubt  it  it  e\ei-  did. 
harm  an\  one  It  tried  to  he  <  heerful,  eM  n  ^  u  . 
whil,  It  stiii^^l,  d,  ,ih  s,,  hird  tu  k,,|  lis  u«n 
I,,  III,  film,  I  til,  k,  Mii_  111,1  It  til.  It  liil  Irum 
th.     «,.ll,l    Its   u«i,    _,,    ,t     11   .llM,  s    uhll.     s      kill^ 

tudin,      lU    ,X     th,     ,     IMS     l,u|tlllHlht„.|,        .1      .III,   IS 


under  the  wrong'  star  and  at  an  iiii>]i|iortuiii-  til 
Its  aim  was  to  be  niildh  hunii.ruus,  hut  tlu  i 
|orit\    ot    the   oil   compan\     uh,  rtis,  in,  iits    ii 

hlUllulullsllllI    I,    SI, I      th.  111   its  lust!       u    .s.limill. 

md  it  I   1        I    III t        I        \ii  I  It   u  I        nh    «l 

It   til,     i    I    .     I        s     M     IIS    th  it      I        .]   1       I.    _  111    I..    Iiu, 

III  (  nil.,  hill  Minn  |  iihiiiti.s  II  |,.l,ti 
I  .h,  \  .11.  111.  1).  Ill  ,  I  ill  111  »  .  k  1,  I  iil.li, 
th  I,  vl  111,1  111,1,  I  11,1  lit  M  IN  Hill, I  «  k  \ 
ml,  11,1,  ,1  1,1  link.  It  lupiilir  ill  ili.ii^  th,  li 
ntusing  to  siimt  ptojih    md  iiiisuiul 


stood  bj  manj 
The  C 


was  ver\  bank  and  outsiiukt 


,.d  wh,  II  us,  dill  sp,  ik 


>ld  ; 


\ndno»,  UKonolusion,  permit  nu,  d,  ir  tri.  nils 
to  sa\  that  while  I  am  soir\,  oh,  so  suir\  th  it 
the  Curio  was  ever  born,  I  am  also  ^1  id  uh  s., 
^hd,   su    ^osh   illhimlmk    f.lul    tint    it   is  d,  id 

W  hil.    II    s  1,1,1    MS    m      I  .   think    h    «    short    its  lit, 
I     ,1    I  ,1  N  I     II  I    think  liu« 


II  //  ,  / 


,f     II.. 
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THE  SAUNTERING  SCRIBE,  OR  TRAMPING  THE  TOWN  FOR  INSP. 


loaves    ti,,- 

r' 

Icnis    about 

th<-    tiiii.' 

IIh' 

s,l„K,l-bell 

riiit;s    .iriM 

I.I 

111.    .-crner. 

Af\rv,'U,n 

iiij. 

.1  real  soap 

bath    hr  .| 
his   ,,ur|.l.- 

'I'ia 

X  slips  into 
Liiias,   criti- 

i-isi-s    the 

.k.' 

ri.liiiiins  in 

the    im.nii 

IK 

l.apers    and 

mumbles 

m 

an  things 

about  the  r 

nen 

who  slipped 

divers  rejection    cards   in 

his  early  m 

lil. 

Then,  after 

partakiii- 

(if  : 

maltreated 

wheat.    Ill- 

\u 

il.i,    barley 

brcaklasl. 

i\}< 

Sauntering 

ScrilL-     ki 
calls  In,  Ins 

til.-  baby, 
.ami  saun- 

ters  c-:ir.|.- 

^l,\ 

..il  into  the 

city   str.-.-t 

11  IS  strenu- 

ous  scir.-h 

Inr 

iiis|iirations 

cts  i.f  iii;.niis.'i-i|its  came 
ba.-k  this  111.  11] liuj;,'"  muses 
the  Sauntering  Scribe, 
iiiniiiiiusly.  "  That  means 
that  ten  budgets  go  out  in 
t.i-nighfs  mail.  These 
.'^l(l,(llKl-a-\car  editors  will 
nut  s]iiiul  theirtime  smok- 
ing cigarettes  and  plan- 
ning tdurniiinths  vacations 
if  1  can  In-lpit." 

Then,  having  run  down 
tin-  g.-iaii  .,f  a  ,i,>ke.  the 
.Saniit.iiiii:  .S.ril.,-  fishes 
(iiil  til.-  si  iiiM|,  ,,|'  ,■!  pencil 
an.l  s.-rililil.^s   ,i,i  the   back 

w.iuld  never  do  for  the  Sauntering  Scribe  to 
carry  a  long  pencil  and  a  neat  note-book.  So 
many  beautiful  inspirations  would  mistake  him 
for  a  collector  of  bills  that  they  would  vanish 
before  he  turned  the  corner. 

The  Sauntering  Scribe  now  warms  up  to  his 
day's  work.  Ideas  .scintillate  about  him  like 
sparks   fnuii  an  enn-ry  wheel.     His  abbreviated 

■'lla!  ha'"  li.'  .xclaims,  fiercely,  as  he  dis- 
c.i\ers  a  bank  pr.  sicl.-nt  standing  on  the  platform 
of  a  iniwil.'.l  ...r.  ■'^'.lu  i-an't  escape  me  this 
tin  I.'.  I'll  n.  I  .ill  tu.i  .-.ill  II 1 1  lis  about  the  '  heads 
(if  siinll.ss  .•.ii|ji. rail. ins  li.liiig  around  in  luxury 
whil.-  III.-  |ial.'  .1.  rk  labor.s  at  the  desk.'  " 

Tiniiin-  III.'  .-.inier  of  a  narrow  street  the 
,S.-iinili  iiii;^  Senlii-  linds  a  soiled  urchin  twisting 
th.'  fill  ..I  :i  s,  iM«iiy  cat.  "What  a  grand  stiinii- 
latidii    f.ir  a    ii.i.ni   (in    '  innocent  childhdiid  ' '"    he 


In  the  next  block  a  pretty  girl  is  flooding  the 
avement  with  water.  "  Helen  and  Her  Rubber 
lose,"    muses    the    Sauntering    Scribe,    softly. 

The   )iossibilitics  nf  th.it    title   are   limitless."" 

'I'll. 11  li.- tiiiiiis  his  walk.     Nothing  escapes 

is  r.sil.ss  ,-y.  ii.it  ev.Mi  a  bccr  sigu.  Street 
rgans,  ant. iiii.ilules,  j.eckilers,  brewery  wagons, 
eaiHit  niasl.rs.  Chinamen, — in  fact,  everything 
lat  j:.i.s  t.i  iiiak.-  up  a  city  street  appeals  to  the 
is|iiial  1.111  ,;u  it\  of  the  Sauntering  Scribe. 

W'li.ii  liiii.li  liiinr  approaches  he  peers  through 
le  wind., us  ,.l  111.-  ■•,|ni(-k--  lnii(-h-i-(i.iin.     There 

;  .-lIuaNs  s.ilil.-llllll^  llls|,l,-l,i:;-  111  111.-  sight  of 
-v.-i-al    .l.i/.ii    Mi.-h    all    tl-Mlig    1.1    -l-ali    III.-    same 

iinA.il  li.il  e.ille.-.  II  is,-,ls.i;i  s, ,.  1,  ,|,  igieal  .study  to 
-.-  a    lilll.-   \\is|i  .if  ;i    Mi'iii   alla.k   a  red  porter- 

.iiis,-  \(  lull-  III  111.-  11.  x  I  .liiir  a  -lant  with  biceps 
k.-  i;i-iiiiliiii:  sl.iiics,  I  iiMi.ll\   iiililil(-s  a  cruller  and 

Mill-  111.-  S  Hint,  i-iii:;  S(-ribe  works  the  lunch- 
i.iin  disln.-l  \vitli  Ills  p.-ncil,  he  hies  away  to 
.1,1.  mIi.iI,  s.ii,,.-  SI. I,  sh-e.-t  where  it  takcs'two 
anils  I,,  h.il.l  111.-  ^l;,,s.  .-iiid  :,  li,>„|  ,,f  .-howder 
.i.-s  Milli   ,-M-i-v     |, Ill-ell, IS,-.      Ill,,    I, I,.-  water 


st.'  "'  adds  the  Saunter- 
bellowing  twins  at  the 
in   handy  in  a  sea  ballad 


It  is  now  approaching  2.00  p.  m.,  and  just  the 

time  for  society  verse.  The  Sauntering  Scribe 

seeks  the  boulevards.  Wealth  and  fashion  are 
abroad. 
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"  My  Lady  in  the  Lacky,"  siribbk-s  tlu- 
saunterer,  and  then  as  a  society  sweeps  by  tow- 
ing a  silky  object,  "Prudence  and  Her  Poodle." 

The  Sauntering  Scribe  reaches  one  of  the 
parks  that  boasts  of  real  trees  and  handsome 
policemen. 

"Cooing  time,"  murmurs  the  scribe,  sighting 
a  love-lorn  couple  on  a  distant  bench.  Inspira- 
tion runs  riot.  Ilr  stor.s  M»av  m-.-""-^  "f  tin- 
future  li.-.ll;i(ls,  storiis,  sk.l  rli,-.  ,-iii(l  jnk.-,. 
Ev,M-\  r,.,-H-ln,i.n..  nurs.-.  small  \u.s  or  polir,-„,an 
adds  a  liM.M,iitlirba,kottlic<,l,i.-nvrl.>pr.  Wlu-i, 
the  envelope  is  full  of  siTibbliug  the  Sauutcrinn- 
Scribe  u.ses  one  of  his  cuffs. 


,\nd  the  sauntering  continues.  When  he  fi- 
nally seeks  his  home  he  is  weary,  but  enthu- 
siastic. There  is  enough  inspiration  scribbled 
over  that  old  envelope  to  bring  him  a  score  of 
checks.  Nineteen  from  the  despotical  editors 
and  perliaps  one  from  the  paymaster  of  some 
newspaper  or  niaiiazirif.  But  the  Sauntering 
Scribe  is  m-M-r  disli.artcned  by  rejections. 

"It  is  riall\  astonishing  how  many  editors 
don't  know  tlicir  liusiness,"  he  will  remark 
rnipliati<all\ ,  ■■l>nl   I'll  keep  at  it  until  I  convince 

A[k1  iK-rhaps  he  will. 


JOHN  HENRY  AND  THE  BENZINE  BUGGY. 


,\  <Toss-country  dub  named  Montrose  has  been 
doing  the  Shine  specialty  around  Clara  J.  lately. 

He  began  to  call  evenings  and  bring  a  bunch 
of  ready-grown  flowers  with  him  as  big  as  a  hay 
stack. 
■  Then  he'd  spread  around  the  parlor  and  tell 
her  how  he  won  the  long-distance  running  jump 
in  the  '01  Yale  class. 

,\s  you  appro:u-hed  him  from  the  front  the  first 


Thafs  the  trouble  with  some  of  those  college 
come-outs  !  The  Professors  beat  them  over  the 
head  with  a  geography,  and  then  as  soon  as  they 
get  a  crowd  around  they  begin  to  go  to  the  places 
that  struck  them  hardest. 

A  foolish  friend  on<'e  told  Clarence  he  could 
sing,  so  now  «]ien  lie's  out  in  company  if  any- 
body hapi.ens  to  ;.;laiu-e  at  the  piano  Clarence 
opens  a  hinidle  of   tra-la-la"s  and  begins  to  beat 


kittens,  liut  he  could  talk  fast  ; 
and  she  found  him  pleasant  eoi 

She  said  she  loved  to  sit  ai 
with  the  .SS  fan  I  gave  her  anil 
Ivl-erton  Montrose  while  he 
Palistine  an<l  the  Holy  Land. 

If  he  was  ever  there  he  went  in  a  hack. 


his 


pink    stock    that    was    waitin-    t..r    a    ,-liane,-    to 
choke  him. 

Clara  J.  introduced  me  to  His  Pinkness  and  he 
invited  us  in  the  clubhouse  to  throttle  our  thirsts. 
I  ordered  a  rickey, 
Clara  J.  called  for  a 
lemonade,  and  Clar- 
ence's guess  was  a 
liail  of  Vichy  and 
milk. 

When  the  suds 
rolled  uj)  I  gave  the 
Viehv  stuff  the  sad 
e\<-     and      Clar.-nee 


bitters  was  iniport.'d 
ginger  ale  with  apiecre 
of  lime  in  it.  When 
he  was  out  roystering 
and  didn't  care  what 
became  of  him  he 
would  tell  the  barten- 
der to  add  a  dash  of 


Hut 


lade 
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around  in  tin-  tide  waters  just  bi-caust-  tlu-  ladx 
was  looking'  on. 

Clarence  felt  that  the  future  was  at  stake,  and 
he  must  out  out  the  sawdust  extracts  and  >;ct 
busy  with  the  ;irown-Uji  booze. 

.\fter  the  first  high  ball  Clarence  began  to 
chatter  and  mention  money.  The  mocking-  birds 
were  singing  down  on  the  old  bavou,  and  lie 
began  to  -iv<-  Clara  .1.  the  loving-  leer. 

Shcgr.-«'  :,  lilt  iin.-a^N  and  «-;iiit.-,l  t,.  start  the 
paddle  «li.-.-K,  I, „l  lsi;;i,:,ll,-,iloll„-»ait,-rbecause 
Iwishcl  I,.-,-  I,,  .r,    l„-i-  S..,-i,-tx    sl,.l..-it  his  be.st. 

At  first  (  lai-cn.-.  iiisistc  il  upon  dragging  out  a 
basket  .it  Hiiiii.iii.  and  li.-  w.-mted  to  order  rub- 
ber bouts  MP  \\i-  .  nnid  sl.ish  around  in  it. 

But  I  st.-,T.-il  Inni  ..11  and  he  went  all  the  wav 
up  the  hill  and  picked  out  another  High  fellow. 

When  the  second  high  was  under  cover,  he 
reached  over  and  patted  Clara  J.  on  the  hand. 

He  wanted  to  lead  her  away  to  Paris  and  show 
her  everything-  that  money  could  buy. 

When  she  gave  him  the  "Sir!"  gag  he  apolo- 
gized and  .said  he  didn't  mean  Paris,  he  meant 
Coney  Island. 

Then  he  smiled  feverishly  and  opened  .-i  ].ai-k- 
age  of  hiccoughs. 

When  Clara  J.  and  I  moved  out  on  th<-  links 
Clarence  was  watching  the  floor  and  trying  t.. 
pick  out  a  .spot  that  didn't  go  'round  and  "round. 

His  chips  were  all  in  and  he  was  Simon  with 
the  Souse,  for  sure. 

After  that,  as  an  honest,  hard  working-  man,  it 
was  my  duty  to  put  the  boots  to  Edgerton  and 
run  him  down  the  lane  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see. 

So  I  fi-amed  up  Clarence's  finish  with  much 
attention  to  detail. 

The  next  day  I  happened  to  look  over  Clara 
J.'s  date  book  and  found  that  Clarence  EdgertoTi 
Montrose  had  rented  the  house  for  a  Wednesday- 
matinee,  so  I  hired  one  of  those  horseless  car- 
riage things,  and  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  win- 
dows just  ali.iul  111.-  tini.-  T  th.mght  His    Feathers 


entitled  "The  True 
.-am  Wagon"  wouki 
lit  the  size  of  a  barn 


I  tignr.-,l  llial  lli.- 
Lovcr's  I),  ,,:m-|  un-  in 
put  a  .-1-11141  in  Clan- 
door. 

It  was  my  third  or  fourth  time  behind  the 
lever  of  the  busy  barouche,  but  I  was  wise  that 
you  pulled  the  plug  this  way  when  you  wanted  it 
to  go  ahead,  and  you  shoved  it  back  when  \oii 
wanted  it  to  stop. 

When  it   came  to  benzine  buggies  I  felt  that 


mp 


."te. 


.M\ 


i/.za,  the  real  Rolando,  when 
f  m\-  lady  friend's  front  gate, 
vas  !|;1S,000  a  square  inch. 

In  SIX  niniiit.-s  hy  the  watch  Clara  .1.  was 
down  an.;  111  tli.-  k.iosene  caravan. 

n.-n-.-n.-,-  l,a<ln-|  arrived. 

S.ini.-I>..ih  riiiist  have  put  him  next,  but  I  knew 
where  he  lived  and  I  figured  it  out  that  after  w.- 
came  back  from  Lonely  Lane  I'd  send  the  landau 
around  and  around  the  block  he  camped  in  till  1 
made  him  dizzy. 

Clara  J.  was  the  feature  of  the  g.-iin.-. 

She  was  the  limit  in  ladies'  dress  g.i.Mls. 

For  a  chaser  she  wore  one  of  tli.is.-  f.-atlicr 
boas  that  feel  cool  because  tlu-\    lo.ik  s..  warm. 


Well,  1  turned  the  horseless  gag  into  the  sh.-ll 
road  and  cut  loose. 

We  were  doing  about  4-3  miles  an  hour  and  the 
birdies  were  singing-  on  the  way. 

Clarence  Kdgerton  Montro.se  was  working-  in 
.'shaft  X.).  S,  back  in  the  mines  —  my  lady  friend 

Sh.-  was  having  the  time  of  her  life. 

1  w.-is  h.r  candy  boy  for  sure. 

.Inst  iliiii  s.inii-thing- snapped  and  the  machine 
start.-.!  for  l'..rtland,  Maine,  on  the  basis  of  a 
mil.-  Ml  rii^lil  s.-.-.,nds. 

Clara    .1.  ^ralili.-d   me   around   the   neck   and  1 

■"  III.  .■.■..■lit  ri.  Ii.-is  buckled  the  thingamajigl  " 
I    y.-U.-.l,    pnslnng    the    lever   over   to  .stop    the 

The  thing  gave  me  the  horse  laugh,  jumped 
over  a  telegraph  pole,  bit  its  way  through  a  barb- 
wire  fence  and  then  started  down  the  road  at  the 
rate  of  -.',(>01),000  miles  a  minute. 

"Why  don't  you  stop  it?"  .screamed  mv  ladv 
friend.  ' 

"I'll  he  the  goat;  what's  the  an.swer  ?"  I  .said, 
clawiTig-  the  lever  and  ducking  the  low  bridges. 

Wc  met  a  man  on  a  bicycle  and  the  last  I  saw 
of  him  as  w.-  whizzed  by  he  had  found  a:  .soft 
s|...t    ill   a  li.1.1   .-iliout   four  blocks   away   and   he 

\\'.-   k.  |.l   Ills    lii.-\i-le  and   carried  it  along  on 


the 


.top  th.-  thing  to  .save  my  life. 
I  yanked  the  lever  the  snap  would 
nt  .if  its  puzzle  department  and  fly 


the   hr.st 


Clara  J.  gathered  her  skirts  in  a  bunch  and 
did  a  flying  leap  out  of  the  crazy  cab. 

Sh.-  i-iiid.-d  right  in  the  middle  of  that  heap  of 
fr.sli  ash.s      aii.l  she  made  good. 

All  I  ...nl.l  s.-.-  was  a  great,  gray  c-lond  as  I 
pnsii.-.l  .in  t.i  til.-  ni-xt  stand. 

AhonI  halt  a  mil.-  farther  down  the  road  the 
Tiiai-hin.-  .-.iii.-liidi-d  to  turn   into  a  farm-yard  aiul 


ilks 


It  went  through  .-1  window  in  the  barn,  out 
through  a  skylight,  did  the  hula  dance  over  the 
lawn,  and  then  fell  in  the  well  and  stayed  there, 
panting  as  though  its  httle  gas-engine  heart 
would  break. 

When   I    limped   back   to  Clara   J.    the    storm 

.Sh.-  was  .-iway  out  on  the  ice. 
Til.-    I'.-atli.-r   liii.-i   looked  like  the  hawser  on  a 
canal  lin.il,  aii.l   111.-  ashes  had  changed  the  pat- 

W.-  H.r.-  sting)   talkers  on  the  road  home. 
It  «ill  lak.    111.-  two  years  to  square  myself. 
ll.-r.-.-ill.  r.  1.1.-  t.i  the  trolley! 
M.-  In  111.-  sail.-)   stagecoach  when  I'm  due  to 


,rlc 


Montrose. 

It  will  take  him  about  three  years  and  tw 
months  to  find  all  the  spots  that  foolish-wage 
kno<-kedoffhim.  —Georije  V.Iiobart. 
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BUTTIN'  IN. 


D 


STANZA    I 

EW  used  to  wonder  if  he  could 
Butt  in  and  possibly  make  good. 
He'd  stand  and  gaze  with  longing  eyes 
Around  a  section  of  the  flies. 
And  hanker  to  go  on  and  kno-w 
If  he  could  help  to  make  a  show. 


46 
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i" 


STANZA    II 

heart  was  in  his  mouth  while  he 
Stood  listening  to  the  repartee 
They  bandied  back  from  End  to  End- 
Sometimes  he  fancied  he  might  mend 
The  dialogue  a  little  bit 
If  once  he  had  a  whack  at  it. 
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STANZA    III 

UT  by  and  by  his  courage  riz; 
Ambition's  fires  began  to  sizz. 
And  o'er  the  -wall  he  went,  pell-mell. 
To  prove  that  he  could  do  as  well; 
As  he  had  alv/ays  dreamed   he  could. 
Or  that  he  v/as  a  man  of  wood. 


48 
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Ml 


STANZA     IV 

friends,  who  stood  aghast  and  sa^^ 
im  seize  the  ■wall  and  set  his  jaw 
u  burst  into  the  midst  of  it. 
Declared  he'd  never  make  a  hit. 
They'd  "known  him  all  his  life,"  you  know; 
He  "had  to  fail"— 't\\'as  ever  so. 
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STANZA     V 

caught  on — 'fwas  passing  fair; 
folks  thought  so,  everywhere, 
is  book  of  books  he  found. 
Whereat  his  big  heart  made  a  bound. 
At  last!"  he  cried,  "the  field  is  -won! 
Here's  first-class  humor  by  the  ton!" 

-Strickland  W.  Cillilar 


J'        lis  work  ( 

IHI  ^^  '^*** 
I  I  II  Until  th 
ULJ    Whereat 


THROUGH    TICKETS,    SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Informition  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON.  OHIO,  Union  Station.  C.  D.  HONODLE.  Ticket  Agent.    Howiird  Street,  U.  S.  G.  Aplet.  Tioltet  Agent. 
BALTIMORE.    N.  W.  Cor.  <'l,;,rli-s  iin.l  Saratoga  Streets  :Y.  M.C.  A.  Buildingi.  G.  D.  Crawford.  Ticltet  At'enf;   li.  F.  Bond. 

District  Ph".  11...  I    \_ l.-n  Station.  E.  R.  JONES.  Ticket  .\gent.    Mt.  Royal  Station.  Ch.is.  CoCKEY.  Ticket  .\gent. 

BELLAIRE,  OIIIi'     '    I  V     li.-ket  Agent. 

BOSTON.  ;Wii  Will  I     1    I'.  Tagqart,  Njw  England  Paasengsr  Agent;  E,  E  Baeket.  Ticket  Agent. 

BROOKLYN.  N    V        .    ,    .,,,  -i  ■  .-.•t.  T.  H.  Hendrickson,  Ticket  Agent. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y,  .1  .  I.i,i,..ii  .>.|i,.ue.  H.  A.  WELLS.  Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 

BUTLER.  PA..  U  M.  TLliNKli.  Ticket  Agent. 

CANTON.  OHIO.  S.  S.  0,  M(<iHEW.  Ticket  Agent. 

CHESTER.  PA..  A,  M.  D.  JIULLINIX.  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

CHIOAQO.  l;H  Clark  Street.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  W.  W.  Picking.  District  Passenger  .U-ent;  H.  W.  McKewin.  City  Ticket  Agent. 

General  Passenger  Offloe.  Mercliants'  Loan  i  Trust  Bnilding.  C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  Grand  Centr.il 
Street  and  6th  Avenue.  F.  ,J.  Eddy,  Ticket  Agent.  Auditorium  Annex.  221  Michigan  Avenue, 
t. 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO,  J.  H.  Larrabee,  Traveling  Pas,s3nger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  B.  Sc  O.  S.-W..  430  Walnut  Street  (Traction  Bldg.).  J.  B.  ScoTT.  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  H.  Wiseman. 

Cits-  Ticket  .Agent;  J.  E.  Buchanan.  Passenger  Agent.     Central    Union  Station,  E.  Reising,  Station   Passenger  Agent; 

Wm.  Brown,  Depot  Ticket  Agent. 
CITY  OP  MEXICO.  MEX.,  D.  Bankhardt.  Agente  General.  B.  A  O.  S.-W..  Apartado  2010. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  241  Superior  SI  reel.  M   C.    C  uikii  .  1  ■;>  i-un'  Passenger  Agent;  G.W.  Sqciggins.  Traveling  Passenger 

,\neiit;  F.  E  GliisoN.  Ti.-ki't  Afeiil      S.iiitli  W  ,H    i  Si  i .  .  i  Si  ,i v.  N.  DiETZ.  Ticket  Agent. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO.  No.  s  N.irlli  Higli  Streel.  !■   s   » :    n  ,  i,i,in  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  T.AMAGE.  Ticket  Agent.    Union 

CONNELLSVILLE,  PA..  .1.  T.  LiNi      I  T  i.  i  !  I,     r  >      i, i  ,  H.  L.  Douglas,  Ticket  .Agent. 

COVINGTON,  KY.,  Fourth  ;.ndS,-oil  sii,  .  I-    I,     M     \ .k.-tAgent. 

DALLAS.  TEXAS.  . J.  P.  Rogerjun, I  i  iH.  4  0.  S.-W. 

DENVER.  COLO..  S.M.Shattuc.    Ill  !  I     iO.S.-W. 

HARPER'S  FERRY,  -W.   VA..  (■    I     I'l  v     I  i  i .  -  . ,  i,  •  r  ,-.  nt'.-r  Agent. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Hn  Ji,l    \    r   i.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  0.  S.-W. 

LORAIN,  OHIO,  C.  A.  Ml  1  I        I    m 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. .  B.  A  o   -    .\      i  l  .  ii  sts..  R.  F 

Evan  Phosseb.  Traveling.'  I   i     .  n.  , -    \    - m  ,  .J.  H.  Dor 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO,  C.  W.  .li.NKs.  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA.  OHIO,  G.  M.  PAYNE,  Depot  Ticket  Agent;  M.  F.  Noll.  City  Ticket  Agent.  First  National  Hajik  Building. 
MAS31LLON.  OHIO,  E.  P.  Edgar,  Ticket  Agent. 
NEWARK,  N.  J.,  E.  E.  Hendricksos.  Tiiket  Au'ent. 

NEWARK.  OHIO.  F.  P.  OOPPEB.  Tn  i .  I  i  n  l-  V  ,     ,  ,._.  i    Ucnt:  F.C.Bartholomew.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  CASTLE,  PA.,  R.L.TuRNEii     I'.      ' 
NEW  YORK,  434  Broadway,  Lyman  Ml         i,  m  ( ieneral  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  AiNSLlE.  Ticket  Ageut.  1300  Broadway, 

H.  B.  Faro.at.  Ticket  Agent.    No.>;\...,    II.,.      .     i    (Iesterla.  Ticket  Agent.     261  Broadway,  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Ticket 

Agents.  108  Greenwich  Street,  Fi;aniv  Zui  1 1.  1  ,l'^,  :  Ajent.    25  Union  Square,  West,  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

:m  liriin.l  Street,  Hyman  Werner,  Ticket  Agent.      Stations.  South  Perry,  toot  of  Whitell,^ll  Street,  and  toot  of  Liberty 

Street.  N.  R. 
NORFOLK.  VA. ,  10  Granby  Street,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Arthur  G.  Lewis,  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  W.  C.  Young.  Ticket  Agent. 
OMAHA.  NEB.,  60t-5  First  National  Bank  Building,  J.C.  BuRCH,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 
PARKERSBURQ,  W.  VA.,  O.  W.  ALLEN,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  C.  T.  Pboudeoot,  Ticket  Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA,  834  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  Ashby,  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  1)  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E.  Cor. 

13th  an.i  Chestnut  Streets,  C.  E.  Waters,  Ticket  Agent.     1035  Chestnut  Street,  Raymond  4  WHITCOMB,  Ticket  Agents, 

3962  Market  Street,  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.     603  South  3d  Street  and  1116  North  2d  Street,  M.  Rosenbaum, 

Ticket  Agent.    Station,  Cor.  21th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  W.  W.  Baekey,  Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG,  315  Park  Building,  E.  D.  SMITH,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  Geo.  A.  Our.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

Cor.  5th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street,  E.  D.  Steinman,  City  Ticket  Agent.     506  Smithfield  Street,  J.  V.  McCoRMiCK,  Ticket 

Agent.    Station.  Cor.  Smithfield  and  Water  Streets.  S..T.  Hutchison,  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY,   OHIO,  T.  B.  TuCKEnTi.  In  t   \:J,  r.t 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL..  Room  1.  II       ,      l:     '  (  li  ikr  Harvey,  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  N.T.Neei;,  I'  I  i        ■    \^-ent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 

ST.  LOUIS,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. .6th  and  (III..      ..,        ,1      1'    i  .  m.iiersLEEVE,  Assistant  General   Passenger  Agent;  H.  C.  STEVENSON. 

City  Passenger  Agent;  L.  L.  HOKM.M.,  C:L..    1  iLkeL  -\.^;ent;  P.  W.  Amick,  Station  Pilssenger  Agent;  L.  G.  Paul.  Traveling 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN.,  R.  C.  Haase,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO,  A.  ,J.  Bell,  Ticket  Agent. 
VINOENNES,  IND.,  W.  P.  TOWNSEND, 
WASHINGTON,  D,  C,  707  15th  Street, 

Ticket  Agent.  619  Pennsylvania  Avenu 

BURN,  Ticket  Agent. 
WHEELING.  W,  VA..  B.  4  O.  Station,  T.  C.  BURKE,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;   A.  L.   IKVVIN,   Station  Ticket  Agent. 

McLure  House,  O.  E.  WOOD,  City  Ticket  Agent. 
WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Sttition.  J.  E.  Hitch,  Ticket   Agent.    M;irket    Street.  W.  Fulton,  Ticket  Agent; 

H.  A.  Miller,  Trtiveling  Passenger  Agent. 
WINCHESTER,  VA. ,  T.  B.  PattON.  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO,  James  Aiken,  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE,  OHIO,  JAS.  H.  Lee,  Ticket  .Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  BALTIMORE  Export  4  IMPORT  Co.,  Limite.I.  23,  21  and  25  Billiter  Slreet.  London.  E.  C;  21  Water 

Street.  Liveriiool,  England. 

Tn  addition  to  oHices  and  dej.nts  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  4  O.  may  be  obtained  al 

TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

C.  W.  BASSETT.  General  Passenger  Ageut,  B.  N.  AUSTIN.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East,  Baltimore.  Md.  Baltimore  &■  Ohio  Lines  West,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  Manager  Passenger  Truffle.  O.  P    McCARTY,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  S,-W.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
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ROYAL   BLUE   SERVICE   FROM   WASHINGTON 


EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR'  TO  BALTIMORE 
'EVERY OTHER  HOUR GNTHEODDHOUR^TOPHILADELPHIAe  NEW  YORK 


"Look  at  the  Clock" 


4i 


Royal  Blle  Trains 

LEAVE.  WASHINGTON 
FOR  PHILADELPHIA 
AND  NEW  YORK  .... 

Every  Other  Hour  on  the  Odd  Hour" 


7,  9, 


I,  3,  5  o'clock 


DURING   THE    DAY 

AND 

LEAVE  WASHINGTON 
FOR   BALTIMORE 

^^Every   Hour  on  the   Hour" 

PULLMAN  SERVICE  ON  ALL  TRAINS 


Reduced  Tares  Authorized 
Si.  Louis  World's  Fair 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 


NOW  m  ErfECT. 


SEASON  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  daily  during  the  period  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, with  final  return  limit  of  December  J5,  1904. 

SIXTY-DAY  EXCURSION  TICKETS  wiU  be  sold  daily  during  the  period  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, with  final  return  limit  of  sixty  (60)  days,  but  not  later  than  December  15,  1904. 

nPTEEN-DAY  EXCURSION  TICKETS  wiU  be  sold  daily  during  the  period  of  the 
Exposition,  with  final  return  limit  of  fifteen  (15)  days,  including  date  of  sale. 

COACH  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  only  for  specified  dates  and  trains. 
Tickets  will  be  good  in  Day  Coaches  only  on  special  or  designated  trains  gcing,  and 
on  regular  trains  returning,  limited  for  return  passage  leaving  St.  Louis  not  later  than 
ten  ( 10)  days,  including  date  of  sale.     (See  special  announcements.) 

VARIABLE-ROUTE  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  daily  during  the  period  of 
the  Exposition,  with  final  return  limit  of  December  15,  1904,  and  sixty  (60)  days, 
according  to  limit  desired. 

STOP-OVERS. 

STOP-OVER  not  exceeding  ten  (10)  days  at  each  point  will  be  allowed  on  Season,  Sixty 
160)  day  and  Fifteen  ( 15)  day  excursion  tickets,  in  either  or  both  directions  within  return 
limit,  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  also  at  Mitchell,  Ind.,  for  visitors  to 
French  Lick  or  West  Baden  Springs,  Ind.  Stop-over  not  exceeding  ten  110)  days  at 
each  point  will  also  be  allowed  in  either  or  both  directions  within  return  limit  at  Deer 
Park,  Mountain  Lake  Park  and  Oakland  during  months  of  June,  July,  August  and 
September.  To  secure  stop-over,  passengers  must  notify  conductor  and  deposit  ticket 
with  Depot  Ticket  Agent  immediately  upon  arrival.  No  stop-over  will  be  allowed  on 
coach  excursion  tickets. 

STOP-OVER  not  exceeding  ten  days  will  be  allowed  at  St.  Louis  on  all  one-way  and  round- 
trip  tickets  (except  Colonist  tickets  to  the  Pacific  Coast)  reading  to  points  beyond  St. 
Louis,  upon  deposit  of  ticket  with  Validating  Agent  and  payment  of  fee  ol  $1.00. 

EXCURSION  FARES. 

Going  and  Returning  same  Route. 

Season  60-Dav  .|-Da.  Cc.K 

NewYork,N.Y $34.00  $28.35  $23.25  $18.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa 34.00  28.35  23.25  J7.00 

Chester,Pa. 34.00  28.35  23.25  17.00 

Wilmington,  Del. 34.00  28.35  23.25  17.00 

Newark,  Del ---  34.00  28.35  23.25  J7.00 

Baltimore,Md 33.60  28.00  23.00  J7.00 

Washington,  D.  C 33.60  28.00  23.00  17.00 

Hagcrstown,  MJ.  -  -  -  - - -. -..  33.20  27.70  22.75  16.00 

Frederick,  Md 33.60  28.00  23.00  16.00 

Cumberland,  Md. -..- 30.40  25.35  21.00  15.00 

Grafton,  W.  Va. -.- 27.20  22.70  19.00  13.00 

Corresponding  Rales  from  other  Points. 
For  additional  iniormalion  concerning  routes,  rates,  time  of  trains,  etc.,  call  on  ticltet  agents. 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Line 

Three  vestibuled  trains  daily  each  way  comprise  Ihe  excellent 
service  between  the  Metropolis  and  the  World's  Fair  City.  This  route 
will  be  the  favorite  highway  during  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
in  J  904,  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  Trains  are  modem 
throughout.  The  Coaches  are  marvels  of  comfort.  The  Drawing- 
Room  Sleeping  Cars  are  spacious.  The  Dining  Car  service  is  unexcelled. 
The  Scenery  world-renowned. 

I  See  time  tables  in  back  of  Magazine. ) 


Baltimore  &  Ohio 

World's  Fair  Service 


Pittsburg,  Columbus,  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  Line 

Three  vestibuled  trains  daily  each  way  comprise  the  excellent  service 
between  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis  morning,  noon  and  night.  These  trains 
have  entirely  new  equipment.  The  day  trains  with  Cafe  and  Dining  Cars 
and  the  night  trains  with  Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars.  The  Coaches 
are  of  new  design  with  spring-raising  windows  and  sanitary  ventilation. 

The    World's    Fair     Fiver      l^ves  Pittsburg  at  1.30  p.  m.  daily. 
I  lie    WUriU  5>    lair     1  lyCI       ^  ^^j^^  vestibuled  train  with  through 
Coaches,  Sleeping  Car  and  Dining  Car. 

Lv  PITTSBURG --8.30a.m.  1.30p.m.  S.50  p.  m. 

Lv  WHEELING -10.45  a.m.  3.43  p.m.  11.25  p.m. 

Lv  COLUMBUS 2.35  p.m.  7.20  p.m.  3.50  a.m. 

Ar  CINCINNATI ----5.50  p.m.  10.30p.m.  7.30  a.m. 

Ar  ST.  LOUIS 7.23  a.m.  7.58  a.m.  6.00  p.m. 
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HARPER'S  FERRY,  A  PHOTOGRAPHER'S  MECCA. 


BY    GEORGE    B. 


1: 


|.\RELY  can  there  be  found  in  greater 
abundance  that  quality  of  the  pict- 
uresque which  might  be  so  aptly 
termed  a  photographic  quality,  than 
can  be  seen  at  the  quaint  old  town  of  Har- 
per's Ferry.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
been  previously  informed  of  its  historical 
wonders,  of  the  famous  heights  which  fur- 
nished natural  fortifications  for  both  armies 


contesting  the  right 


of  the  Civil  War,  of  the  tons  of  lead  bul- 
lets and  rusty  iron  spheres  long  ago  cor- 
roded past  all  semblance  of  warlike  utility, 
of  the  cart  loads  of  dilapidated  muskets. 
For  '  The  War"  is  still  a  topic  at  the 
Ferry,  and  the  fame  of  its  relics  is  spoken 
of  far  and  near.  It  needs  not  these  in- 
teresting sidelights  of  history  to  bring  the 
camera  into  action,  as  the  first  glimjise  from 
the  depot  will  be  all  sufficient.  The  entire 
town  seems  to  have  once  been  built  on  the 
hill  which  projects  its  front  directly  towards 
you  and  then  by  some  oversight  in  con- 
struction seems  to  have  slipped  its  moorings 
and  literally  skated  to  the  bottom,  where 
most  of  it  has  stayed  ajjparently  as  it 
arrived  there,  a  jumble  of  homes  and  shops 
all  just  as  they  should  be  to  satisfy,  while 
those  that  stuck  in  the  slide  still  "cling  to 


the  mountain  side,  in  some  places  so  steej) 
that  one  can  pass  from  the  street  level  at 
the  front  door  back  to  what  will  be  a  porch 
on  the  third  floor  in  the  rear.  You  feel  at 
once  that  up  among  those  hillside  streets 
are  bits  of  doorways,  mellowed  architect- 
urally by  time,  and  curious  little  balconies 
filled  with  blooming  plants  and  hanging 
baskets,  and  big  red  chimneys  and  steep 
slanting  roofs,  the  shingles  even  from  that 
distance  showing  a  tendency  to  curl  up  as 
if  they  were  reaching  out  to  catch  hold  of 
something  to  prevent  them  slipping  off  into 
the  a])palling  dejjths  below.  Then  some 
particular  window  catches  your  eye,  the 
view  from  which  you  feel  confident  is  just 
what  you  have  long  desired  and  so  you  lose 
no  time  in  starting  u[)  the  winding  street. 
Right  at  the  first  turn,  a  short  distance  up 
the  liill.  tlu-  view  backward  composes  into 
a  beautiful  picture  as  charming  as  could  be 
desired  and  indicates  most  truthfully  the 
character  of  many  of  the  scenes  to  be 
found. 

Near  this  point  is  the  old  stone  stair- 
way carved  from  the  native  rock  of  the 
hillside  and  making  an  avenue  of  easy  ap- 
in-oach  to  the  clnirch.      It  is  up  these  stone 
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(1   l.v  tlu- 


are   found.      A    >1 
ates  aliruiitlv  at   t 


the    risht    shaclL-,   tlia 
exposure   immediatel 
u))  to   the 
this  ohurcl 


istas,,fex,|uisiteeharii 
t    street  which  terniin 
old    steps,    Hanked  oi 
w.ill    covered   den 
the   other  by  a  row  ot 
k,    old    brick  tinted  to 
at    will    tem|)t  anotlier 
Then   you    climb 
hurch    itself.       Unfortunately 
s  far  too  modern  to  attract  the 
but  a    iumble  of  roofs,   chim- 


neys and  ancient  dormer  windows,  backed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Shenandoah  and  the 
mountain  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
|)resents  unlimited  chances  for  snap-shots 
in  almost  any  direction.  Still  farther  up 
the  hill  is  tlie  old  buryinir  frround  and 
here  are  located  the  graves  of  the  Harper 
family,  the  stones  bearing  testimony  to  the 
a^e  of  the  place.  A  little  below  you  is 
the  fimous  Jeiferson  Rock,  and  the  view 
frcini  this  rock,  made  either  in  the  early 
morning;  or  just  as  twilijiht  is  settlinji'  down, 
is  alone  «ell  w,.rth   the  trip.       From  here  a 


modate  a  sinule  person,  winds  down  to  the 
Shenandoah  and  will  furnish  the  seeker 
after  pictures  many  desirable  things. 
Keacliing  the  bottom,  or  river  level,  the 
entire  Shenandoah,  for  miles  above,  is  a 
[lerfect  treasure  mine  of  possibilities  i)ho- 
tographically.  All  along  the  banks  are 
l)ictures(|ue  cabins,  old  flat-bottomed  boats 
and  fishing  i)arai)hernalia  i)eculiarly  indig- 
enous to  these  parts.  The  river  is  full  of 
ra|)ids    and    small    islands    and   always    for 

)ackgrounds  are  the  beautiful   Blue   Ridge 

Mountains  themselves   which,  photograph- 

cally,  are  irresistible. 

Almost  directly    beneath    .lefferson  Rock 

s  a  small  settlement  whicli  one  re.iches  b\- 


crossing  .1  short  bridge,  and  here  are  found 
again  abundant  material  for  your  rolls  of 
film.  Many  traces  of  former  disastrous 
Hoods  are  visible,  and  in  some  cases  the 
of  a  house  only  remains  and  causes 
you  to  wonder  why  such  hazardous  ground 
will  l)e  utilized  for  home  building.  The 
children  of  this  settlement  are  interesting 
models  and  quite  willing  to  become  martyrs 
in  the  cause  of  art. 

A  short  climb  ui>  an   excellent    road   will 
again     bring    vou   to    the    ton    of  the    West 
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ON  THE  ROAD  TO  CHARLESTOWN. 

V^irginia  ridge,  which  stretches  back  in 
rollinn-  country  like  a  gigantic  letter  V,  tlie 
apex  of  which  is  the  Ferry  and  the  two 
sides  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac  rivers. 
All  tiirough  this  section  within  easy  walk- 
ing distance  are  good  pictures  to  be  found, 
beautiful  open  landscapes,  road  scenes  and 
old  mountain  homes.  A  short  distance 
awa>-,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
Shenandoah,  stands  John  Brown's  Fort, 
licaicfuUy  planted  amidst  a  wilderness  of 
daisies,  oddly  at  variance  with  its  warlike 
histiir\  .  A  short  walk  across  soon  brings 
tlic  I'dtiimac  River  into  prominence  and 
lure  ayain  are  found  a  myriad  of  photo- 
gra|)hii'  opportunities.  A  busy  pajier  mill, 
wiiile    jarring    the   artistic    sensibilities   at 


another  winding  path  takes  you  up  to  Bol- 
ivar Heights,  and  from  here  a  magnificent 
l)anorama  of  the  village  and  both  rivers, 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  Heights,  all 
assembled  in  one  view,  form,  ])erhaps,  the 
masterpiece.  Taken  during  a  storm,  at 
sunrise  or  at  night  with  all  the  twinkling 
"iglits,  the  mountains  forming  a  vast  back- 
round  of  vague  shadows,  it  is  well  worth 
he  sacrifice  of  much  time  and  effort.  The 
pposite  heights  offer  the  athletic  enthusi- 
st  unlimited  views  of  all  the  surrounding 
(luntry    and   can  easily    be  scaled.      From 


OLD  MILL  ON  THE  POTOMAC. 

the  top  of  Maryland  Heights  the  jncture 
is  su])erb  in  all  directions,  with  the  Ferry, 
both  rivers,  and  the  canal  following  the 
tortuous  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  looking 
ike  a  silver  ribbon  at  this  elevation,  and 
over  all  the  haze  of  the  mountains,  which 
softens  their  sharpness  and  adds  that  at- 
mospheric quality  so  much  desired  and  so 
lacking  in  the  wonderful  clearness  of  the 
air  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  section  of  the 
extreme  West. 

To  all  devotees  of  the  camera  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  Canal  will,  if  seen,  at 
once  become  a  favorite  hunting  ground, 
and   along   its   entire   length    of  about  one 


A  HOME  ON  THE  SHENANDOAH. 

first  glance,  amply  repairs  the  damages,  in 
tile  dam  erected  a  mile  above,  thus  turning 
tiie  Potomac  into  a  tranquil  stream  almost 
lakelike  in  its  broadness  and  supplying  a 
pleasant  change  of  landscape.  A  road 
extends  for  a  few  miles  along  the  bank  and 
furnishes  a  tripod  footing  at  every  turn. 
Little  mountain  sti-eams  splashing  down 
from  the  plateau  above,  spanned  by  old 
culverts  or  bridges,  are  ready  to  hand  and 
the  entire  region  is  a  i)ictorial  iiaradise. 
Turning    again    back    towards    the   town 


THE  TOW-P.\TH   NEAR  -THE  FERRY.' 
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.lOHN    BROWN'S  FORT, 


A  HILLSIDE  STREET. 


hundred  and  forty  miles  there  occurs  no 
more  picturesque  location  than  right  in 
this  Harper's  Ferry  region.  The  life  of 
the  canal,  photographically,  is  intensely 
prolific  of  good  stuff.  The  habits  of  its 
denizens  have  remained  unchanged  prac- 
tically from  its  inception.  The  locks,  the 
homes  of  the  lock -tenders  and  even  the 
peojile  themselves  form  pictorial  ))ossibili- 
ties  of  high  order.  Canal-boat  life  in  all 
its  jjhases,  taken  from  any  viewpoint,  com- 
poses naturally  into  effective  pictures.  The 
canal  itself,  winding  through  the  mount- 
ains, and  fringed  with  a  tangled  growth  of 
years,  caused  by  the  seepage  irrigation,  is 
well    worth   bringing  your  camera  any  dis- 


tance to  perpetuate.  To  be  fully  ai)pre- 
ciated  one  should  walk  along  the  tow-path, 
for  at  every  turn  a  feast  of  possibilities  is 
at  hand.  The  people  are  most  hospitable 
and  will  be  delighted  to  grant  your  request 
to  ride  with  them  to  the  next  lock.  Many 
charming  views  are  thus  available  as  the 
boat  is  towed  along,  with  no  effort  beyond 
working  your  shutter.  The  wonder  of  it 
all  is  that  here  at  Harper's  Ferry,  densely 
packed  together,  there  can  be  found  such  a 
world  of  the  picturesque ;  all  varied ;  all 
interesting.  Nature  has  been  lavish  indeed, 
and  time  has  softened  and  enriched  the 
work  of  man.  It  is  veritably  a  photog- 
rai>her's  Mecca. 


WHERE  THE  CANAL  HKOADENS. 


THE  SHENANDOAH  ABOVE  HARPERS  FERRY 


THE  LIFTING  OF  GREAT  WEIGHTS   REDUCED 
TO  A  SCIENCE. 


mHE  Baltimore  \-  Ohio  Railroad  has 
reiently  (•oini>leted  at  Mount  Clare 
Station,  Baltimore,  the  erection  of 
an  electric  crane.  The  crane  is 
known  as  the  Morgan  patent,  four-motor 
L-lectric  overhead  traveling  crane,  Gantry 
type.  For  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed  a  more  complete  machine  could 
hardly  be  imagined,  and  as  a  modern  labor 
and  time  saving  device  it  is  worthy  of  par- 
ticular attention.  A  large  portion  of  the 
heavy  freight  carried  from  Baltimore  is 
handled  at  Mount  Clare  Station,  and  speed 
and  celerity  of  movement  is  an  essential 
factor.  This  great  steel  crane  has  four 
independent  motors  ;  the  current  for  all  of 
them  being  supplied  by  an  overhead  trol- 
ley by  exactly  the  same  method  as  is  in 
use  upon  the  street  car  systems,  a  small 
trolley    arm    taking  the  current   from  two 


overhead  wires  which  run  parallel  with  the 
tracks.  Both  hoisting  motors  are  twenty- 
five-horse  power  each,  one  working  slowly 
and  capable  of  lifting  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
This  tremendous  power  will  perhaps  be 
more  readily  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  this  weight  represents  four  ordinary 
electric  trolley  cars,  each  capable  of  seat- 
ing sixty  people.  The  crane  will  lift  this 
weight  at  a  speed  of  ten  feet  per  minute 
and  move  along  with  it  along  its  own 
tracks,  suspended,  at  a  speed  of  two  hund- 
red feet  per  minute.  The  smaller,  or 
auxiliary  motor,  used  for  hoisting  all  light 
loads,  is  designed  particularly  for  speed 
and  quickness  of  action  and  is  built  to 
handle  six  thousand  pounds.  This  weight 
can  be  lifted  at  ninety  feet  per  minute  and 
shifted  at  right  angles  with  equal  speed. 
The  entire  crane   is  moved  along  its  own 
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tracks  with  a  small  five-horse  power  motor 
which  operates  a  set  of  gear  wheels,  which 
in  turn  act  directly  upon  the  wheels  of 
the  crane. 

All  the  controllin..    mechanism    for  this 

wooden  house  near  the  top  of  the  crane 
and  is  directly  under  the  control  of  one 
man.  All  the  working  parts  are  amply 
protected  from  the  weather,  and  in  case 
of  an  excessive  snow  fall  it  is  necessary 
only  to  clear  its  two  single  tracks  to  put 
the  machine  in  action.  In  the  illustration 
shown,  the  large  hoist  is  lifting  a  solid 
steel  plate  weighing  nine  thousand   pounds 


with  as  much  ease  as  a  man  would  pick  u|> 
his  daily  paper.  In  the  application  of 
electric  power  to  isolated  points,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  is  i)articul.irly  will 
eciuipped,  with  its  large  central  powri- 
house  from  which  electric  power  is  su|iplic(l 
to  all  its  numerous  contiguous  points. 
The  road  has  always  been  the  pioneer  in 
its  adaptations  of  electric  power,  and  this 
crane  amply  typifies  the  soundness  of  this 
policy  in  the  cheapness  of  operation,  the 
extreme  quickness  and  efficiency  in  load- 
ing and  unloading  heavy  freight  and  to  tlie 
great  convenience  to  the  shipi)iMg  jiublic 
of  this  class  of  commodities. 


OCCASION. 


Occasion's  a  blacksmith;  his  helper  is  Will. 

Beware,  if  of  labor  he  tires! 
His  hammer's  an  impulse  to  make  or  to  kill. 

And  his  furnace  is  throbbing  desires. 

When  the  sparks  "gin  to  fly,  run  to  shelter  who  i 
He  has  metal  enough  for  his  needs; 

.\nd  the  thoughts  that  lie  loose  in  the  mind  of  a 
Are  welded  like  steel  into  deeds. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

CONVENTION   OF  THE  BENEVOLENT  AND   PROTECTIVE  ORDER  OF   ELKS, 
lULY  18  TO  23,  1904. 


SIXCINXATl.  the.  -'(^K-.-,,  Citv  „r 
the  Wrst,- has  always  iKTM  popular 
as  a  omivcntidii  city,  and  at  s..iik- 
time  or  other  has  been  chosen  by  the 
various  national  organizations  of  America. 
It  is  an  adaptable  city,  broad  minded, 
patriotic,  generous  and  has  always  been 
noted  for  its  public  benefactors,  having- 
many  monuments  in  the  form  of  hand*^ 
some  edifices  to  bear  out  this  part  of  its 
reputation. 

Its  central  location  is  in  its  favor  also,  as 
all  the  trunk  lines,  north,  south,  east  or 
west  pass  through  it.  Its  innumerable 
halls  of  varying  capacity,  set  all  doubts  at 
rest,  when  the  question  of  a  suitable  meet- 
ing place  for  large  gatherings  of  people  are 
considered.      Its  hostelries  are  also  numer- 


"iis,  uuhulinii  eight  or  nine  tlioroughly 
iiKidcrn  and  well  appointed  hotels,  and 
twice  that  nuinhcr  where  excellent  accom- 
modations are  pro\ided  at  moderate  cost, 
and  probably  three  score  or  more  smaller 
hotels,  all  located  practically  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  Excellent  cafes  and  restau- 
rants, so  essential  to  a  transient  public  at  a 
time  of  a  convention,  are  to  be  found  in 
goodly  numbers. 

Cincinnati,  that  is  the  city  pro])er,  lavs 
in  a  broken  bowl  with  high  hills  on  three 
sides,  with  the  broken  side  resting  on  the 
beautiful  Ohio  River.  Price  Hill,  the 
highest  of  the  three,  lies  to  the  west, 
affording  a  beautiful  outlook  of  the  city 
below,  the  receding  river  ..lul  the  gorgeous 
Kentucky    hills   across   the   ri\er.      On  the 
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east  is  Mount  Adams.  This  hill  commands 
the  view  of  the  river,  and  stands  guard 
also  over  the  city  of  Covington,  Kentucky, 
with  its  population  of  50,000  ;  Newport, 
with  30,000;  Bellvue  and  Dayton,  with 
probably  20,000  more.  Mount  Auburn,  to 
the  north,  forms  the  center  of  the  great 
ramparts. 

Be  it  understood,  C'incinnatians,  gener- 
ally speaking,  do  not  live  in  Cincinnati; 
but  whether  their  homes  are  twenty  or 
more  miles  distant,  they  are  proud  to  affix 
the  name  of  the  city  with  their's  on  the 
hotel  registers  the  world  over.  "  Vas  you 
efer  in  Cincinnaty  .=•  "  Cincinnati's  crown- 
ing glory  is  her  suburbs,  spreading  out  for 
twent.v-five  miles  to  the  north,  east  and 
west,  "over  the  hills  and  far  away." 
Among  them  are  some  of  the  most  artistic 
villages  in  the  country.  A  smoky  city 
naturally  instils  a  desire  to  make  the  home 
where  the  air  and  sunlight  are  undefiled. 
As  a  consequence  the  rightful  population 
is  very  close  to  a  half  million. 

For  a  matter  of  information  to  the  visitor, 
suffice  it  to  say,  Cincinnati,  like  other  cities, 
has  its  Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  Hall, 
Court  House,  Public  Library,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
etc.,  all  downtown  and  all  more  or  less 
pretentious.  Its  principal  downtown  clubs 
are  the  Queen  City,  Plioenix,  Lincoln, 
Business  Men's,  Blaine,  Duckworth  and 
Cuvier,  embracing  the  social,  political  and 
business  life.  On  the  hills,  in  the  suburbs, 
are  many  others  on  the  social  order. 

Of  the  parks,  "Eden,"  delightfully 
named,  is  the  most  conspicuous.  Its 
natural  location  is  superb,  and  it  affords  a 
delightful  "breathing  spot"  only  a  few 
minutes  from  downtown.     The  great 


voir  furnishing  the  city  with  its  principal 
water  supply,  is  located  here,  and  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  The  pictur- 
esque water  tower,  the  Art  Museum  and 
Art  School  in  the  park  give  it  an  old 
English  _  air.  Just  outside  is  the  world- 
famous  "Rookwood  Pottery."  The  visitor 
should  not  miss  a  bit  of  this  delightful 
place. 

Beyond  the  park  lays  Walnut  Hills,  a 
wealthy  and  most  populous  suburb.  Beauti- 
ful residences,  churches,  apartment  houses 
and  homes  spread  over  the  hills  for  acres 
and  acres. 

Avondale  and  Mount  Auburn,  adjacent  to 
Walnut  Hills,  vie  with  their  neighbor  in 
aristocratic  homes.  Clifton,  lying  farther 
north,  is  the  most  aristocratic  and  the 
wealthiest  of  them  all.  Its  thoroughfares 
are  broad,  and  its  residences,  grand  and 
stately,  are  often  hidden  in  the  dense 
shrubbery. 

Burnet  Woods  is  a  natural  park  of  hills, 
hollows  and  ravines,  and  while  not  so  pict- 
uresque as  Eden  Park,  is  larger,  and  as  its 
name  implies,  is  covered  with   forest  trees. 
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The  Zooli>i>ical  Gardens  are  always  inter- 
estiiiK  and  i)oi)ular  to  visitors. 

The  street  railway  system  of  Cincinnati 
is  efficient  and  all  jilaces  are  easy  of  access 
with  quick  service. 

The  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  will  hold  their  convention  in  Cincin- 
nati July  KS  to  ■i'A,  and  the  city  has  taken 
steps  to  entertain  them  fittingly. 

A  fund  of  more  than  $1.0,000  has  licen 
raised  to  provide  entertainment. 

The  parade  will  excel  anything  of  the 
kind  in  the  history  of  the  Order,  and  the 
Reunion  Committee  as  an  inducement  to 
handsome  ai)pearing  lodges,  offers  the  fol- 
lowing cash  prizes  for  that  event:  $.500. 00 
to  the  lodge  having  the  greatest  number  in 
the  parade;  .f. 500. 00  to  the  lodge  in  the 
parade  having  the  greatest  aggregate  mile- 
age;  $.500.00  to  the  best  appearing  lodge 
in  the  parade;  $.500.00  to  the  lodge  hav- 
ing the  most  unique  uniforms;  $500.00 
to  the  lodge  accompanied  by  the  greatest 
number  of  ladies.      In   this   connection   it 


may  be  stated  that  the  wives,  mothers  and 
sisters  of  Cincinnati  Lodge  No.  5  will 
constitute  a  committee  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  hotels,  the 
members  of  which  will  devote  their  entire 
time  to  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of 
the  visiting  ladies.  In  order  that  small 
hands  may  have  an  opiwrtunity  equal  to 
the  larger  ones  in  competing  for  the  purses, 
the  contest  will  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
as  follows : 

Bands  consisting  of  more  than  thirty 
musicians  will  be  considered  bands  of  the 
first  class,  and  bands  consisting  of  less  than 
thirty  musicians  to  be  classed  as  bands  of 
the  second  class,  with  the  following  prizes  : 
For  bands  of  the  first  class,  prize  $1 ,000.00  ; 
second  prize  $250.00;  for  bands  of  the 
second  class,  first  i)rize  $500.00;  second 
l)rize  $'250.00.  Handsome  prizes  will  also 
be  awarded  for  illumination  and  decoration. 
The  general  ])lan  of  entertainment  has 
been  outlined  and  will  consist  of  numerous 
and  varied  features. 
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LOUISVILLE,    KENTUCKY. 


BIENNIAL    CONCLAVE    KNIGHTS    OF    PYTHIAS, 
AUGUST    15-30,    1904. 


EOUISVILLE,  like  Cincinnati,  is  an- 
other favorite  city  for  conventions 
on  account  of  its  favorable  geo- 
graphical location.  The  center 
of  population  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
census  of  1 000,  was  a  i)oint  seven  miles 
southeast  of  ('(ilunil)us,  Indiana,  almost 
equi-distant  fnini  Ciiuinnati  and  Louisville. 
To  a  convcntiDii  of  a  national  organization 
this  fact  is  important,  because  delegates 
from  the  distant  points  north,  east,  south 
or  west  have  the  same  comparative  distance 
to  travel. 

Besides,  Louisville  has  excellent  railroad 
facilities  and  the  advantage  of  location  on 
the  Ohio  River.  Its  facilities  have  been 
tested  by  former  conventions  where  the 
attendance  has  been  enormous,  and  Ken- 
tucky hospitality  proven  to  be  a  real  thing. 

Louisville  is  a  most  attractive  city  and  is 
the  middle  gateway  between  the  north  and 
south.  Its  ])rincipal  parks — named  from 
various  Indian  tribes —  Iroquois,"  '  Cher- 
okee" and  Shawnee,"  lie  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  south,  east  and  west, 
with  the  Ohio  River  skirting  the  north  or 
front.  Parks  are  most  necessary  adjuncts 
to  encampments  of  uniformed  bodies  of 
men,  and  these  parks  were  very  favorable 
in  the  G.  A.  R.,  Confederate  Veterans  and 
Knights  Templar  encampments.  A  con- 
siderable rapids  and  falls  occurs  in  the 
usual  tranquil  flow  of  the  Ohio  at  Louis- 
ville, from  which  the  city  gained  its  sobri- 
quet of  "Falls  City."  The  government, 
however,  has  provided  canals  and  locks 
for  the  safe  passage  of  steamers. 

For  the  Knights  of  Pythias  convention 
the  city  has  made  provision  for  extensive 
decorations ;  hotels  have  prepared  for  the 
greatest  expected  attendance ;  full  commit- 
tees have  been  appointed  to  handle  all 
details  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
and  an  elaborate  jjrogramme  arranged. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the 
two  weeks  convention  the  attendance  will 
be  2.50,000.  To  take  care  of  this  transient 
population  there  are  over  thirty  hotels  and 
hundreds  of  good  boarding  and  lodging 
houses  and  restaurants,  who  absolutely 
guarantee  caring  for  the  visitors  at  reason- 
able rates. 


Only  two  hours"  ride  from  Louisville  is 
the  famous  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky, 
which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Arrangements  for  excursions  from  Louis- 
ville have  been  arranged  for  at  reduced 
rates.  Some  one  has  most  fittingly  de- 
scribed the  cave  as  follows  : 

"Nature  reached  the  acme  of  her  cre- 
ative genius  when  she  modeled  Mammoth 
Cave.  j'Eon  after  son  the  mighty  Sculp- 
tress chiseled  away  with  that  .sole  and  irre- 
sistible tool — water — and  wrought,  far 
down  in  the  stillness  of  the  earth,  Titanic 
reproductions  of  the  surface  mountains  and 
valleys,  cliffs  and  gorges,  cascades  and 
I)lacid  streams,  arched  halls  and  broad 
avenues. 

The  most  gigantic  cavern  of  the  world  is 
a  source  of  ceaseless  wonderment  to  both 
tourist  and  scientist.  One  who  has  stood 
in  the  palling  silence  and  Stygian  black- 
ness and  watched  the  flecked  dome  of  the 
Starry  Chamber  come  gradually  into  view, 
departs  with  a  new  and  ever-remembered 
sensation  throbbing  in  his  breast.  The 
man  who  hears  the  Water  Clock  ticking 
away  the  centuries  goes  out  with  a  differ- 
ent light  in  his  soul. 

"a  boat  ride  on  Echo  River,  hundreds  of 
feet  below  the  earth's  surface,  a  glance 
down  the  Bottomless  Pit,  a  pause  by  the 
Giant's  Coffin,  a  visit  to  the  gorgeously 
beautiful  Bridal  Altar,  and  the  exit  from 
the  depths  through  the  tortuous  Corkscrew 
are  a  few  of  the  many  marvelous  incidents 
that  are  impressed  on  the  visitor's  brain  to 
remain  while  memory  lasts. 

Visitors  to  Mammoth  Cave  years  ago 
established  the  pretty  custom  of  building 
monuments  of  stones  in  honor  of  their 
visit  to  the  cavern.  These  piles  have 
grown  in  size  until  many  of  them  are  now 
imposing  masses.  Not  the  least  among 
them  is  the  Pythian  monument.  During 
next  August  this  pile  will  reach  colos.sal 
proportions  as  each  i)ilgrim  jiroudly  adds  a 
stone  to  the  structure  as  a  souvenir  of  his 
visit." 

From  New  York,  Philadeliihia,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  Parkersburg,  Marietta, 
Chillicothe  and  all  Eastern  points  via  Cin- 
cinnati,  the    Baltimore   &    Ohio   has  three 
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througli  vestibuled  trains  daily,  with  mod- 
ern coaches,  Pullman  drawing-room  sleep- 
ing and  observation  cars  and  Company's 
own  dining  cars. 

From  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Zanesville, 
Newark,  Columbus,  Mt.  Sterling,  Wash- 
ington, C.  H.,  and  Wilmington  via  Cincin- 
nati solid  trains  daily  with  modern  coaches, 
Pullman  drawing-room  sleejiers  and  par- 
lor cars. 

THE  PROGRAMME. 
On   Monday,   August    1.5,  assignment   of 
quarters,    rece])tion    of   delegates,    visitors 
and  uniform  rank. 

Tuesday,  August  16,  parade  of  Uni- 
formed Knights,  estimated  number  25,- 
000— fifty  bands  of  music.  Comjietitive 
drills,  cash  prizes  aggregating  $10,000. 

Band  concert,  following  uniform  parade, 
all    visiting    bands    p.irticip.iting. 

Grand  ball,  to  whicii  all  Knights  in  uni- 
form with  their  ladies  will  be  admitted 
free  of  charge.  This  ball  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Horse  Show  building,  having  a  capacity 
of  30,000. 

Nightly  dances  and  band  concerts  in 
pavillion  in  camj),  Shawnee  Park. 

River  steamer  excursions  for  Knights 
and  ladies  each  afternoon  and  night. 

Receptions  and  Oi)en  House"  entertain- 
ments daily  at  the  leading  hotels. 

Oriental  pageant  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Kniglits  of  Khorassan,  followed  by 
grand  ball. 

Carriage  and  tally-ho  rides  to  points  of 
interest  for  lathes  a<-i()ni|)anying  the  Su- 
preme Representatives  and  Ottictrs  of  the 
Uniform  Rank. 

A  camping  ground  has  been  provided 
for  in  Shawnee  Park,  a  beautiful  spot  on 
a  bluff  overlooking  the  Ohio  River  and 
reached  by  electric  cars.  Here  the  Uni- 
formed Rank  may  live  in  tents.  Complete 
sanitary  arrangements  will  be  made.  Meals 
will  be  served  to  Knights  Loyal  at  a  uni- 
form pi'ice  of  '2.5  cents  ])er  meal.       .\   b.md 


will  discourse  music  at  the  camp  each 
afternoon  and  evening.  There  will  also 
be  a  dancing  (lavilion  and  vaudeville. 

COMPETITIVE    DRILLS. 
The     following    cash    prizes    have    been 
offered  for  competitive  drills  : 
Class  A. — Free  to  all. 

First  prize      -       -       -.«!1,.'1II0.()() 
Second  prize  -       -       -       noo.dO 
Third  prize     -       -       -       700.00 
Fourth  prize  -       -       -       (jOO.OO 
For  best  company  commander,  jewel  of 
honor,  value  .SIOO.OO. 
Class  B. — For  companies  that  have  never  won  a 
jirize  at  a  Supreme  Encampment. 
First  prize       -       -       -     ITOO.OO 
S.-i-ond  prize  -       -       -       500.00 
Third  prize     -       -       -       4.00.00 
For  best  comi:)any  commander,    regula- 
tion jewel  of  honor,  value  $100.00. 

Class    C. — Open   to   all   companies   of   the    uni- 
form   rank    that  have   been  organized   since 
Supreme  Lodge  Convention,   l!)(l-2. 
First  prize      -       -       -     .ftiOO.oo 
Second  prize  -       -       -       ,51)0.00 
Third  prize     -       -       -       300.00 
Best    company    commander,    regulation 
jewel  of  honor,  value  $100.00. 
Cavalry. — Open  to  all  troops   of  cavalry   of  the 
uniform  rank. 

First  prize      -       -       -     .?700.00 
.Second  prize  -       -       -       .SOO.OO 


Artille 


Open    tci   all    batteries  of  artille 


first  ))rize      -       -       -     .51.00. do 
Second  prize  -       -       -       :500.00 

Long    distance    prize— Companies    coming    the 
longest  distance. 

First  prize      -       -       -     $500.00 
Second  prize  -       -       -       300.00 
Largest  infantry  company  participating  on   gen- 
eral parade. 

First  prize      -       -       -     $300.00 
Second  prize  -       -       -       200.00 

The  drill  grounds  will  be  located  at  the 
new  Louisville  Jockey  Club,  having  grand 

stand  capacitv  of  20,000  i.eople. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

NATIONAL  ENCAMPMENT  G.  A.  R.,  AUGUST  J5-20,  J904. 


mHE  good  old  patriotic  town  of  Boston 
will  entertain  the  G.  A.  K.  veterans 
in  1904.  If  not  patriotic,  what  is 
Boston?  There  is  so  much  about  it 
of  great  interest  that  when  one  goes  there 
he  should  provide  himself  with  a  concise, 
tabulated,  ready  reference  guide,  for  all 
mixed  up  in  the  modern  is  the  ancient. 

To  fully  appreciate  Boston  one  must  foot 
it  through  the  older  portions  of  the  city, 
where  ancient  landmarks  are  observable  in 
all  directions.  The  Old  South  Church, 
standing  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Mill  streets,  which  was  erected  in  1730,  is 
most  picturesque.  In  177.'5  the  British 
dragoons,  who  cared  little  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  its  walls,  removed  the  pews  and 
used  the  building  as  a  riding  school.  The 
church  is  now  used  as  a  museum  and  con- 
tains a  rare  collection  of  relics  pertaining 
to  the  early  history  of  New  England. 
Almost  opposite  on  Milk  Street  is  the  site 
of  the  birthplace  of  Benjamin  Franklin; 
while  on  the  opposite  corner  of  Washington 
Street  is  the  '  Old  Corner  Book  Store," 
used  as  such  since  1712,  and  which  pre- 
sents a  splendid  specimen  of  the  dwelling 
house  of  that  time. 


MUSEUM   OF  ARTS,  BOSTON. 

King's  Chapelat  the  head  of  School  Street 
was  built  in  1749  and  is  still  used  for 
religious  services.  The  adjoining  burial 
ground  was  the  first  place  for  interments 
in  Boston.  The  remains  of  Governors 
John  Winthrop  (l649),  John  Endicott 
(166.'5),  Wm.  Shirley  (l67l),  John  Winslow 
(1674),  and  his  wife,  Mary  Chilton  (1079), 
a  passenger  on  the  "Mayflower,"  are  in- 
terred here. 


The  Old  State  House,  located  on  Wash- 
ington Street  at  the  head  of  State  Street — 
formerly  called  King  Street — was  built  in 
171. '3  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
buildings  in  the  city.  It  was  here  that 
Adams,  Otis,  Quincy,    Hancock  and  other 


FANEUIL  HALL. 

patriots  made  their  first  opposition  to  royal 
authority.  In  1770  the  so-called  Boston 
Massacre  took  place  immediately  in  front 
of  the  building.  From  the  balcony  Wash- 
ington reviewed  the  entry  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army  after  the  siege  of  Boston. 
The  building  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Boston- 
ian  Society,  who  have  stored  it  with  rare 
relics  of  Boston  of  the  Colonial  period. 

Faneuil  Hall,  the  "Cradle  of  Libert}',*" 
was  built  in  1742  by  Peter  Faneuil  and  jire- 
sented  to  Boston  for  a  market  and  town 
hall.  Its  walls  have  resounded  with  the 
stirring  words  of  such  illustrious  orators  as 
Otis,  Webster,  Sumner,  Everett,  Phillips 
and  others,  and  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  receptions  and  banquets  to  Washing- 
ton. 

Christ  Church,  on  Salem  Street,  was 
erected  in  172.S,  and  is  the  oldest  church 
building  in  Boston.  From  its  tower  were 
hung  the  lanterns  to  warn  Paul  Revere 
and  the  jjatriots  tliat  the  British  troops 
were  to  march  on  Lexington  and   Concord. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  in  Charlestown. 
It  is  a  granite  obelisk  221  feet  high,  com- 
memorating the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
fought  June  17,  1775. 
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Of  tlie  modern  points  of  interest  in  Bos- 
ton may  be  mentioned  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard,  which  is  but  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  the  monument.  It  is  here  tliat 
many  of  our  famous  war  ships  are  dry- 
docked  for  repairs. 

The  Suffolk  County  Court  House,  which 
■ted  at  a  cost  of  nearly  tour  million 


LmB.-lRY.  BOSTON. 

■dollars,  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
subway  station  at  Scollay  Square.  Near  it 
are  the  State  House  and  park.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  State  House  was  laid  in  170,5 
by  Paul  Revere,  but  the  building  was  re- 
paired and  extended  to  four  times  its  origi- 
nal size  in  \805  at  a  cost  of  four  million 
dollars. 

Coiiley  Square  is  the  center  of  the  fasliion- 
able  residential  section  of  Boston.  It  is 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
s|)ecimens  of  architecture,  among  which 
are  the  Museum  of  Art,  containing  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  works  of  art  in  the 
world;  the  Public  Library,  erected  in  1888 
at  a  cost  of  over  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  The  beautiful  halls  contain,  be- 
sides the  large  number  of  books,  many 
rare  works  of  art.  Trinity  Church,  the 
finest  ecclesiastical  building  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  new  Old  South  Church, 
with  its  great  bell  tower  'i40  feet  high,  are 
also  in  this  fashionable  neighborhood. 

The  Public  Garden  is  but  a  short  distance 
from  Copley  Square.  It  is  a  beautiful 
park  of  twenty-three  acres  and  contains  a 
splendid  equestrian  statue  of  Washington. 

The  Boston  Common,  lying  north  of  the 
Pnblic  Garden,  containing  about  forty- 
eight  acres  of  land,  is  closely  associated 
with  the  history  of  Boston  since  the  first 
settlement  of  the  town.  It  contains  the 
Army  and  Navy  Monument. 

Cambridge,  which  is  about  a  half  hour's 
ride  on  the  electric  car  from  the  center  of 
the  city,  is  known  as  the  University  City, 
.containing     the     well-known     colleges     of 


Cambridge  and  Harvard.  Among  the 
older  buildings  cornjirising  Harvard  College 
are  Massachusetts  Hall,  built  in  ITiiO: 
Hollis  Hall,  17C3;  and  Holden  Chapel, 
1744.  Wadsworth  House  was  used  12.S 
years  as  the  home  of  the  presidents  of 
Harvard,  and  was  at  one  time  Washing- 
ton's headquarters.  Memorial  Hall  was 
built  in  1874  to  commemorate  the  ninety- 
five  Harvard  men  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  entire  i)roi)erty  of  Harvard  Universitj- 
represents  more  than  $12, .500, 000.  Near 
the  college  is  Cambridge  Common,  with  a 
soldiers'  monument  and  several  cannon 
captured  from  the  British,  and  Washington 
Elm,  under  which  General  Washington  took 
command  of  the  Continental  army  in  July, 
177.'>.  Not  far  from  the  elm  is  the  house 
once  occupied  by  General  and  Lady  Wash- 
ington, also  the  house  occupit-d  by  poet 
Longfellow. 

A  review  of  Boston  is  hardly  complete 
without  including  the  numerous  historic 
towns  which  surround  it. 

At  Salem,  the  Roger  Williams  House 
(1635),  sometimes  called  the  "Witch 
House,"  is  still  standing,  as  are  a  number 
of  fine  old  Colonial  houses  of  the  seven- 
teenth centur\.      At  I'lvmouth,  the  famous 


OLU  SOUTH  OHtlKOH. 
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I'l}  mouth  Rock,  the  original  stone  on  which 
the  Pilgrims  from  the  "Mayflower""  landed, 
is  covered  by  a  granite  cano])y.  Other 
historical  features  are  the  Court  House, 
containing  valuable  records  of  the  Colony, 
and  Pilgrim  Hall,  a  museum  of  interesting 
relics. 


them  are  the  Munroe  Tavern,  head<iuarters 
of  Earl  Percy  ;  the  old  Clark  Ho^se,  where 
Adams  and  Hancock  were  awakened  by 
Paul  Revere  on  that  memorable  spring 
morning ;  Buckman  Tavern,  the  rallying 
place  of  the  Minutemen  the  night  before 
tlie  battle,  and   wliicli    Inars   the   marks   of 


SOUTH  TERMINAL  STATION,  BOSTON. 


Lexington  and  Concord  claim  their  por- 
tion of  attention.  Electric  cars  from 
Boston  traverse  the  route  followed  by  the 
Colonial  troops  on  the  morning  of  April 
19,  1775.  Every  part  of  Lexington  is  of 
historic  interest.  The  Soldiers'  Monument 
on  the  Common,  was  erected  in  17i'0. 
Near  it  is  a  large  boulder  marking  the 
line  of  the  Minutemen.  Many  of  the 
houses  which  were  in  the  town  at  the  time 
of  the   battle   are   still   standing.      Among 


British  bullets.  Just  beyond  Lexington  is 
Concord.  The  old  North  Bridge  was  the 
scene  of  the  Concord  fight.  On  one  side 
are  the  graves  of  the  slain  British,  on  the 
other  a  large  statue  of  the  Minutemen  with 
the  familiar  inscription  : 

"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
.\nd  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 


;iNKEK  HILL  MONUMENT. 
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FIRST    SEMI-ANNUAL   GATHERING    OF    THE    FREIGHT   TRAFFIC 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO 

RAILROAD. 


mHE  first  semi-annual  gathering  and 
inspection  trip  of  the  traffic  officers 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  System 
convened  in  the  Myrtle  Room  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, May  SJ',  190-t,  at  eleven  o'clock.  The 
opening  address  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic,  welcoming 
those  present,  and  outlining  that  the  intent 
of  the  inspection  trip  was  to  afford  each  man 
the  opportunity  to  see  for  himself  the  extent 
of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  terminals  and  the 
facilities  affiarded  for  the  handling  of  the 
specific  lines  of  traffic  in  which  each  is  inter- 
ested, and  by  bringing  the  officers  into  closer 
personal  touch  and  comradeship  to  thereby 
more  strongly  cement  the  freight  traffic  or- 
ganization of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  System. 
Mr.  Geo.  F.  Randolph,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, followed  with  an  address  emphasizing 
the  need  for  loyalty  and  united  effiart 
among  the  various  departments  of  the  Com- 
pany's service. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Galleher,  General  Freight  Agent,  giving  a 
short  history  of  the  growth  and  develojjment 


of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Papers 
were  also  read  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Jolnison,  Gen- 
eral Eastern  Freight  Agent  at  New  York ; 
Mr.  E.  S.  King,  Commercial  Freight  Agent 
at  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Atkinson, 
Commercial  Freight  Agent  at  Baltimore,  on 
the  advantages,  disadvantages  and  needs 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  in  their 
respective  cities,  and  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Wood, 
Industrial  Agent,  on  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Freight  Department  to 
render  the  most  effective  service  in  locating 
industries  along  the  line.  Each  paper  was 
followed  by  a  general  discussion  among  all 
the  members,  bearing  on  the  principal  feat- 
ures developed  by  the  pajjers. 

The  meeting  adjourned  about  five  o'clock 
Tuesday  evening. 

Wednesday  was  devoted  to  an  inspection 
of  New  York  terminals,  Thursday  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Wilmington  terminals,  Friday 
to  Baltimore  terminals,  and  Saturday  to 
Washington  and  Alexandria. 

Friday  evening  a  dinner  was  given  the 
party  at  Hotel  Belvedere,  Baltimore,  at 
which  Mr.  C.  S.  Wight  presided. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  GATHERING  OF  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  OFFICERS. 


LIST  OF  FREIGHT   TRAFFIC  OFFICERS 
COMPRISING  THE  PARTY. 


MH.  H.  VV.  ATKINSON- 
MR.  A.  P.  BIGELOW 
MR.  L.  RUSH  BROCKENHROUGH 
MR.  G.  J.  BROWN 
MR.  JOS.  B.  CABELL 
MR.  G.  H.  CAMPBELL 
.MR.  PAGE  CHERRY 
MR.  W.  T.  CHILDS 
MR.  J.  J.  COLLISTER 
MR.  O.  A.  CONSTANS 
MR.  W.  L.  CROMLISH 
MR.  E:DWARD  M.  DAVIS 
MR.  GEO.  W.  DUDDKRAH 
MR.  R.  A.  EBE 
MR.  F.  FOWLER 
MR.  G.  M.  FREER 
MR.  J.  G.  FRY 
MR.  T.  W.  GALLEHER 
MR.  D.  G.  GRAY 
MR.  C.  H.  HARKINS 
MR.  ED.  HART,  JR. 
MR.  H.  O.  HARTZELL 
MR.  D.  C.  HEDDINGER 
MR.  F.  M.  JOHNSON 
MR.  E.  N.  KENDALL 
MR.  E.  S.  KING 
MR.  C.  -M.  LANNING 
MR.  C.  ^•.  LEWIS 
MR.  ROGER  LEWIS 
MR.  R.  S.  .McVEIGH 
MR.  FRANK  McCORMK  K 
MH.  S.  T.  .M.-LATGHLIN 


.MK.  J.  D.  MARNEY 

MR.  H.  H.  MARSH 

MR.  F.  L.  MARSHALL,  J I 

MR.  H.  M.  MATTHEWS 

MR.  C.  H.  MAYNARD 

MR.  W.  N.  MITCHELL 

MR.  THOS.  MILES 

MR.  OSGAR  G.  MURRAY 

MR.  J.  A.  MURRAY 

MR.  T.  H.  NOONAN 

MR.  H.  PONTIER 

MR.  H.  C.  PICULELL 

MR.  J.  W.  PURNER 

.MR.  GEO.  F.  RANDOLPH 

MR.  C.  H.  ROSS 

MR.  J.  M.  RYAN 

MR.  HARRY  SLOAN 

MR.  H.  C.  SMITH 

MR.  N.  G.  SPANGLER 

MR.  J.  E.TERRY 

MR.  C.  W.  TOMLINSON 

MR.  T.  J.  WALTERS 

MR.  H.  E.  WARBURTON 

MR.  CHAS.  E.  WAYS 

MR.  ROBT.  B.  WAYS 

MR.  J.  P.  WHITE 

MR.  C.  S.  WIGHT 

MR.  C.  T.  WIGHT 

MR.  BEX  WILSON 

MR.  C.  F.  WOOD 

-MR.  \V.  W.  WOOD 


uStubEnds 
2FThottght 


By  ARTHUR  G.LEWIS. 


The  gentleness  of  woman's  character 
is  best  brought  out  by  the  environment 
of  man's  brutality. 

Sometimes  amid  the  rags  of  a  beg- 
gared reputation  may  be  found  a  jewel 
too  valuable  for  surface  critics  to  have 
suspected  its  existence. 

An  uncertain  amount  of  \ice  is  a 
necessary  ingredient  to  a  certain  amount 
of  virtue. 

Genius  is  never  intelligently  operative 
unless  accompanied  by  sufficient  audac- 
ity of  purpose  to  offset  the  opposing  force 
of  ignorance. 

Do  not  make  a  woman  your  confessor, 
she  will  not  believe  you  have  told  lier 
all  the  truth. 

In  the  depths  of  the  best  part  of  hu- 
man nature  there  are  many  virtues  that 
never  rise  to  the  surface. 

If  we  must  be  indiscreet,  let  indiscre- 
tion be  tempered  with  judgment. 

The  constitution  existing  between 
friends  should  be  subject  to  any  amend- 
ment that  necessitj-  suggests. 

Still  reaching  out  beyond  from  wliat 
we  have,  we  tear  and  hurt  our  hands 
upon  ambition's  thorns. 

Baby  talk  ties  more  men  to  their 
homes  and  dutv  than  i)uli)it  clo(iuence 
swavs  to  effort.  " 


Between  the  drifting  of  the  clouds  of 
life,  in  hopeful  eyes  may  always  be  ob- 
served a  strip  of  heaven's  clear  blue 
horizon,  proving  that  the  sun  still  shines 
beyond. 

Some  weaknesses  are  indirect  evidence 
of  strength  in  our  ability  to  overcome 
them. 

The  dignity  and  tenderness  of  mother- 
hood brings  out  the  sweetest,  gentlest 
sentiment  in  womankind. 

Some  men  fail  in  their  efforts  to  suc- 
ceed on  account  of  tlieir  ambitions  ex- 
ceeding the  ability  to  accomplish. 

Mai  the  head  of  heaven  turn  in  ten- 
derness towards  the  woman  who  can  find 
nothing  to  admire  in  her  husband. 

The  lights  are  not  always  out ;  memory 
sometimes  like  a  lightning  flash  out  of 
the  past,  sheds  a  glare  of  truth  upon  tlie 
present,  then  leaves  us  ho])eless  and 
alone  again. 

To  tell  a  lie  gracefully  in  a  spirit  of 
mercy,  is  often  more  humane  than  the 
l)lain  brutal  truth. 

Among  the  everlasting  flowers  of  love 
none  bloom  more  fragrant  than  the  rose 
of  faith. 

The  smooth  fat  face  of  those  who 
never  think,  has  consolation  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  lines  of  care  that  mark 
their  wav  beneatli  tlie   eyes  of  thought. 


THE  CURRENT  OF  FATE. 


I.it  ycstrnl.ix's  f,-ars  be  forgotten 
In  till-  liiipr  .iiiil  intent  of  to-day, 
Wlilli-  \vi-  wait  tiir  the  sun  of  to-morrow 

If  tlie  currt-nt  nt  fat.-  runs  ajiainst' us. 
We  then  in  mir  faith-stn-n-th  should  take 
The  oar  of  our  cfTort  and  <i>ml)at 
With  courage  the  i  iirrrnt  of  fati-. 


.\s  often  our  liope  for  the  future 
But  fathers  the  fears  of  our  past. 
And  only  the  heart  that  has  suffered 
Beats  true  in  its  hope-lightened  task. 
For  those  who  have  never  been  wouni 
Feel  not  for  their  fellows  in  pain. 
While  we  who  have  stood  in  the  sh<»di 
Know  the  solace  of  sunshine  ajrain. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST   AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM    WASHINGTON, 

BALTIMORE,   PHILADELPHIA    AND   NEW  YORK. 


EFFECTIVE  MAY   15,    1904 
EASTWARD 

NO.  504 

s"":: 

SUNDAY 

SUHOAV 

'°.fr 

NO.  524 

0   HOUR 

NO  506 

DAILY 

-0A=- 

■:.i:- 

N0.5I2 
DAILY 

7.00 
7.55 
8.00 
10.15 
12.35 
12.40 

9.00 

1:12 

1  1.52 
2.00 
2.05 

9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.1  1 
2.30 
2.35 

1  1.00 
1  1.50 
1  1.54 
2.02 
4.15 
4.25 

1.00 
1.55 
1.59 
4.05 
6.30 
6.36 

3.00 
3.48 
3.52 
5.50 
8.00 
8.05 

PM 

loUc 

10.50 

8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
1  1.40 
3.20 

I2!39 

a^io 

5.52 

3.00 
3.5  1 
3.55 
6.00 
8.32 
8.35 

Lv,   BALTIMORE,  CAMOEN  STATION  -.- 
LV.    BALTIMORE,  MT,  ROYAL  STATION.. 

An.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET..---. 
Ab.  NEW  YORK,  SOUTH  FERRY 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO   R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO 
PHILADELPHIA,    BALTIMORE  AND   WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 

N0    50S 

6UND« 

ZIV 

0   HOUH 

DAILY 

=■ 

NO.503 

"oAl!" 

No.  515 

LV.    NEW  YORK,  SOUTH  FERRY 

LV.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET. 

12.10 
12.15 
7.40 

9:52 
10.60 

7.55 
8.00 
10.32 
12.49 
12.53 
1.50 

9.55 
10.00 
12.37 
2.44 
2.48 
3.50 

11.55 
12.00 
2.08 
4.07 

5^00 

1.55 
2.00 
4.  17 
6.16 
6  20 

3.55 
4.00 

6.18 

8:20 
9.10 

PM 

5.65 
6.00 
8.35 
10.55 
1  1.00 
12.  10 

6.55 
7.00 
9.30 
1  1.32 
1  1.36 

12.10 
12.16 
3.35 
6.00 
6.05 
7.26 

AR    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. - 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  . 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R. 


ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO  ALL   POINTS  WEST 
AND   SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

ZAo 

EXPRESS 

EXP°RESS 

EXPRESS 

lI'e'd 

No.  55 

No.   1  1 

"i'r 

LV.    NEW    YORK,  SOUTH   FERRY 

LV.   NEW   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

9.56« 
10.00  A* 
I2.37PJI 
2.44  Pii 
3.00PJI 
4.06  PJi 

1.56  P. 
2.00  PJi 
4.  1  7  PJi 
6.I6PJ. 
6.30  P)i 
7.30  PJI 

N  3.66  P* 
N  4.00  PM 
t  5.20  P» 

8.00  P» 
9.15  pm 

7.I5U1 
12.36PM 

5.56  p* 
6.00  PJl 

I0'.65p" 
1  1.10PM 
12.45  1* 

I2.I0NT 
12.  16  NT 
7.40** 
9.481* 
10. 00  ui 
1  I.OOOI 

7.46  pm 

12.  10  NT 
12.16  NT 
A  7.40UI 
8.45  «M 
9.00  u. 
10.05U1 

6.55  P* 
7.00  P* 
9.30  p* 
1  1.32  PJI 
1  1.36  pm 
I2.40AX 

■9.00  « 

Lv.    BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION.. 
LV.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 

Ar    DEER   PARK    HOTEI 

LvV.a'opM 
9.6OPJ1 

Lv5.20P» 
9.10pm 
7.40  AJ. 

Ar.  wheeling  (EASTERN  TIME) 

7.35u< 
I0.3&UI 
7.30  PJ. 

9.00U- 

Ar    CINCINNATI 

8.06  m 
1  1.46  u 
1I.62W 
6.00  PKi 
6.00  PM 
1  LOOP" 
lO.OOui 

5.35  PH 
10. 36  PJI 
9.30  PJI 
7.23A« 
6.26AJI 

8.00  P* 

2.35  UI 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE 

7.65  u« 
12.30  PM 

Ar.  MEMPHIS---    

s-r/n/H  No.  B  makes  connection  at  Cumberland.                                                                          \ 
Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.     N  Connection  east  of  Philadelphia  is  made  with  No.  609.  ■•Royal  Limited."           \ 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EASTWARD 

DAILY 

DAILY 

NO-    6 

DAILY 

EGRESS 

eTpres°s 

oZlL 

express 

3.30  PM 

10.40  AJl 
7.10PM 
12.26AJ. 

7.30PJI 

7.30pm 
10. 60  AJl 

I.OOpm 
9.00  pm 

6.00  pm 

10.15pm 
8.00  A* 

*  6. 30pm 
8.27  pm 
2.30  AJl 

I.OOpji 

LV.   ST.   LOUIS 

♦  8. 62a. 

2.10pm 

t  2.46  pm 

'  6.35  pm 

2.06  «. 
8.  10  A* 
8.06  A» 

12.10pm 
7.06P- 
6.50  AJl 

I0.40PM 

6.41  AJl 
7.60  AJl 
8.00  AJl 

12!36PM 
12.40  PJI 

1"''     INml^N'Ap'ffl  l<5 

8.IOAJI 
8:40  T» 

I2.40PM 
1.47  pm 
1.59pm 
4.05  PM 
6.30P" 
6.35  PM 

LV.   DEER    PARK    HOTEL 

4.42'p» 
6.50pm 
6.06  pm 
8.19  pm 
10.40  pm 
10.50  pm 

I'i'.SOPM 

K59PM 
4.05  pm 
6.30  pm 
6.36  PM 

6.30  AJl 
7.50  AJl 
8.00  AJl 
10.15AM 
12.35  pm 
12.40  PM 

2.46  AJl 

3.47  AJl 
3.55AJI 
G.OOA* 
8.32AJ. 
8.35  A* 

1  1 .05  PM 
I2.25AJI 
1  2.44  A* 
3.I0AJI 
5.52a)i 

1  1.05pm 
I2.25AJI 
12. 44  AJl 
3.10AJI 
5.52AJI 

Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION     . 
Ar    BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 

Ar    NEW   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET   -.-. 
Ar.  new   YORK.  SOUTH    FERRY. 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        •  Daily.         t  Daily  except  Sunday.                                        \ 

TRAINS  "  EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR  " 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE. 


THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED     BY    THE     BALTIMORE    &    OHIO     RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST   SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.      PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  "Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 
E;A.ssTWA.i«r>. 

No.  513.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  Tork.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Pblladelphla. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Sew  Tork.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  536.    Five  Hour  Train.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  533.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  serves  dinner  table  d'hote,  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York. 

No.  528.    ParlorCarWashlngton  toNewYork.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  503.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  534.  "Koyal  I-imitecl."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Kqulpment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  506.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
■WEST'W.A.I«r>. 

No.  505.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington 
and  Pittsburg. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  537.  Five  Hour  Traiu.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to 
Philadelphia. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  Tork  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to 
Washington. 

No.  609.  "Koyal  Limited."  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car,  Parlor  and  Observation  Cars. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Washington.       No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  603.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York    to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  Tork  to  Baltimore. 

No.  511.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg. 

No.  515.    Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,  Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.    Cafe  Parlor   Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 
Baltimore  to  Columbus.  Combination  Buffet-Observation  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars 
serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to 
Parkersburg.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville.    Buffet  serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg:  I^imited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  Tork  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  Tork  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  dinner. 


No.  15.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 
No.  56.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  Tork  to  St.  Louis.      Parlor  Car   Baltimore  to  Wheeling.       Dining  Ca 
Martlnsburg  to  Cumberland  and  Grafton  to  Cincinnati. 


No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  Nc 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Cafe  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to 
Washington  to  New  York. 

No.     4.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  ^Tew  York.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Washington. 
Buffet-Observation  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     6.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.      Observation  Parlor  Car    Pittsburg  to 
Washington.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     8.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Washington. 
Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Washington. 

e  Limited."    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.    Buffet  Drawing  Room 
New  York.     Drawing  Room   Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
mnellsvIUe.     Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  Grafton. 

No.  14.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland, 
uffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 
No.  46.    Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore.      Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  Cumberland. 


THROUGH    TICKETS,    SLEEPING   CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON,  OHIO,  riii.M.  Sfitim,  r    n    HoN-oni.E,  Ticki't  Auc-ut.     H  .w.ir.l  Str.-et.  IT.  S.  G.  A.PLET,  Ticket  Agent. 

BALTIMORE,    N    \^    ' '   r   c  l.  ,,  1   -    ,,..1  -4  ,,  ^,,...t..    Y.  M.  C.  A.  liuiklinfi,  G.  I).  Ckawfoki),  Ticket  Aseiil ,   H.  Iv  Bdnd, 

District  Pa^-.n,  ,    \    .     -      ,      ,,.i,    ,   •,    I      l:    .i.  .nks,  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royiil  Station,  Ch.is.  Cockey.  Tiiket  Agent. 


BOSTON.  360  \V,,- 1  ,,,           ill                     ,        I  .i_.|.,nd  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E  Baekey,  Ticket  .igent. 

BROOKLYN,  N    •>        I    !       :    ,,  -i,,.i     I     II    1 1  i  ■, .-<.in.  Ticket  Agent. 

EUTFALO,  N   Y       i     i:,       :      ,. ,  H   A .  Wells,  Eastern  Pasaenger  Agent,  H.  4  O.  S..\V. 

BUTLER.  PA  .  \v        I .rt  Agent, 

CANTON,  OH  III  '      •'    ■  ■     I  A  ,  1  icket  Agent. 

CHESTER,  PA  n  i  i  i  i  M  X,  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

CHICAC.M    J,M  .,  :    Gr.Lii.lPociflcHotel,  W.  W.  Picking.  District  Passenger  .^.gent;  H.  W.  McKewin,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

C.  r,  '  '  III.  .^  Merchants'  Loan  4  Trust  Building,  C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  Grand  Central 
S.ii          •               II         ...n  Street  and  6tli  Avenue.  F.  J.  Eddy,  Ticket  Agent.     Auditorium  Annex.  221  Michigan  Avenue, 

CHILLIuuiilK,  ufllu.  .J,  H,  Larrabee,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.  B,  &  O.  S.-^V. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  B.  4  0.  S.-W..  «'J  VVnInutStreet  iTraction  Bldg.i,  .1.  B.  ScOTl 

City  Ticket  Agent;  J,  E.  Buchanan.  Passenger  Agent.     Central   Union  Static 

\Vm.  Brown.  Depot  Ticket  Agent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX..  D.  Bankhardt.  Agente  General.  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  Apartado  2010. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  211  Superior  Street,  M.  G,  CARREL,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  G.  VV.  Syrir.Glss,  Traveling  Passenger 

Ai;.-nt;F.  E.  Gllisox-.  Ticket  Agent,    South  Water  Street  Station.  A.  N.  DiETZ.  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  N.i.  S  North  High  Street,  D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamage,  Ticket  Agent.    Union 

I)o[.(.t,  E.  Pai;els,  Ticket  .\gent. 
CONNELLSVILLE,  PA.,  ,1.  T.  L\M  .    I  i  ,,  I  u  ■  I'  i  ,—riKer  Agent;  H.  L.  DoDGHS,  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON.  KY.,   F..urtli  and  S,.. I  .1     M;iu.TT.  Ticket  Agent. 

DALLAS.  TEXAS,  ,T.  P.  Udgermi-,,    I  ,1,        ,m.r  Agent,  B.  4  0.  S.-W. 

DENVER,  COLO.,  S,  M.  Sii\ril-.\    I ,,     r  ,-  ,  r,.,  ,  Agent,  B,  4  O.  S,-W. 

HARPER'S  FERRY,  W.   V.^      <■    I     I :.«,  Inivelmg  Passenger  Agent. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO.,   ]:.  >      I     ' i ■  ;i ,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 

LORAIN.  OHIO,  C.  A.  ^ 

LOUISVILLE.  KY..  B,  .V  I  1   -     \     .   I, i, n  Sts..  R.S.Brown.  District  Passenger  .\gent;.I.  G.  ELGlN,City  Passenger  Agent; 

EvanProsser,  Tr.ivehi..;  !  ,,       :n  i  .Ui  .ii , .) .  H.  DORSET,  City  Ticket  Agent.    7th  St.  Station,  A.  .J.  Crone,  Ticket  Agent. 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO,   C.  W.  .Imnes,  Ticket  .igent. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO,  G.  M   Payne.  Depot  Ticket  .\gent;  M.  F,  Noll,  City  Ticket  .\gent.  First  National  Bank  Buil.ling. 
MAS3ILL0N,  OHIO,  K.  P.  Er.GAR,  Ticket  .A.gent. 
NEWARK,  N.  J.,  E.K.Hendrickson,  Ticket  Agent, 

NEWARK,  OHIO.  F,  P,  Copper,  Traveling.Piussenger  Agent:  P.  C.  Bartholomew,  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  CASTLE.  PA. .  B.  L.  Turner.  Ticket  Agent. 
NE'W  YORK.  434  Broadway,  Lyman  McCahty,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  E,  D.  AiNSLlE,  Ticket  Agent.  ISOlrBroadway, 

H.  B.  Faroat.  Ticket  Agent.    No.  G  Astor  House.  A.  J.  Oesterla.  Ticket  Agent,     2r.l  Broadway.  Thos.  Cook  4  Son,  Ticket 

Agents.  108  Greenwich  Street,  Frank  Zotti.  Ticket  Agent.    25  Union  Square,  West,  Raymond  4  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

391  Grand  Street,  Ryman  Werner,  Ticket  .\gent.      Stations,  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  oC  Liberty 

Street,  N.  R. 
NORFOLK.  VA. ,  10  Granby  Street,  Atlantic  Hotel,  ARTHUR  G,  Lewis,  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  W.  C.  YoCNG,  Ticket  Agent. 
OMAHA,  NEB..  504-5  First  National  Bank  Building.  J.C.  BURCH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PARKERSBUHG.  W.  VA.,  0.  W.  Allen.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  0.  T.  ProCdfoot.  Ticket  Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA.  834  Chestnut  Street.  Bernard  AsHBY.  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  D.  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E.  Cor. 

13th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  C.  E.  WATERS.  Ticket  Agent.     1O05  Chestnut  Street.  Raymond  4  Whitcomb.  Ticket  Agents. 

3962  Market  Street.  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.     609  South  3d  Street  and  1146  North  2d  Street,  M.  Rosenbaum, 

Ticket  Agent.    Station,  Cor.  21th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  W.  W.  Baekey,  Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBTIEG,  315  Park  Building,  E.  D.  Smith.  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  Geo.  A.  Orr.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

Cor.  6th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street.  E.  D.  Steinman.  City  Ticket  Agent.     506  Smithlield  Slreet,  ,J.  V.  McCormk'k,  Ticket 

Agent,    Station,  Cor.  Smithfield  and  Water  Streets,  S.  J.  Hutchison,  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY.  OHIO.  T.  B.  Tucker,  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL..  Room  1.  Hobart  Building.  Peter  Harvey.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
SPRTNOPIELD.  ill.  .  N.  .J.  Neer,  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
ST.  LOUIS,  B.  4  O.  S.-W.,  6th  and  Olive  Streets,  F.  D.  Gildersleeve,  Assistant  General   Passenger  Agent;  H,  C.  Stevenson, 

City  Passenger  Agent;  L.  L.  Horning,  City  Ticket  Agent;  F.  W.  Amick,  Station  Passenger  Agent;  L.  G.  Paul.  Traveling 

Passenger  Agent. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. .  R.  C.  Haase,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO.  A.  J,  Bell,  Ticket  Agent. 

■VTNCENNE3,  IND. .  W,  P.  Townsend,  Division  Passenger  .4.gent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
■WASHINGTON,  D.  C  lOI  15th  Street,  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue,  S.  B.  Hege,  District  Passenger  Agent;  H,  P.  Merrill, 

Ticket  Agent.  619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H.  R.  Howser.  Ticket  Agent.  Station,  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street,  S.  E.  East- 
burn,  Ticket  A  gent. 
WHEELING.  W.  VA.,  B.  4  O.  Station,  T.  O.  Burke,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;   A.  L.  Irwin.  Station  Ticket   Agent. 

McLure  House,  O.  R.  Wood,  City  Ticket  Agent. 
■WILMINGTON.  DEL..  Delaware  Avenue  Station.  .1.  E.  Hm-H.  Ticket   Agent.    M;irket    Street,  W.  Fulton,  Ticket  Agent; 

H.  a.  Miller,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
■WINCHESTER,  VA.,  T.  B.Patton,  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNOSTOWN,  OHIO,  James  Aiken,  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANES'VTLLE.  OHIO,  JAS.  H.  LEE,  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  BALTIMORE  E.tPORT  4  IMPORT  Co.,  Limited,  'JH,  '24  nn.l  ■.■.'.  Milliter  Street.  London,  E.  I'.:  21  Water 


C.  W.  BASSETT,  General  Passenger  Agent,  B.  N.  AUSTIN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East,  Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  "West, 

D   B.  MARTIN,  Manager  Passenger  TrafHc,  O.  P    McCARTY,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R   R. ,  Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  S.-'W.  R,  R,,  Gin' 


Reduced  Fares  Authorized 

roR 

Summer  Season,  1904. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  and  seashore. 

Special  low-rate  excursions  from  all  points  east  of  the  Ohio  River  on  Tune  30,  July  14 
and  28,  August  J 1  and  25  and  September  8. 

ATLANTIC  CITY. 

American  Academy  of  Medicine,  June   7=10. 


ATLANTIC  CITY. 

Imperial  Council,  Ancient  Order  of  Mystic  Shrine,  July  13  =  15. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

National  Encampment  G.  A.  R..,  August  15=20. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Grand  Lodge  B.   P.   O.   Elks,  July   18=23. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  America,  July  7=10. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

National  Prohibition  Convention,  June   28=30. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  August   16=19. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Triennial  Conclave,  Knights  Templar,  September  5=9. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F.,  September   19=25. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Friends'  General  Conference,  August   10=19. 


'Duqucstic  Limited 

Pittsburg  to  )Vcw  "York 

One      Hight      on     the      Road 


Leave  pittsburg  .  ,  6,30  p.  m. 
Hrrive  Philadelphia  .  ,  6,00  a.  m, 
Hrrive  )Vew  "^orh        .        .         8.32  a.  m. 


The  Fare  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  is  JpO.OU 
The  Fare  from  Pittsburg  to  New  York  is  Jl)9.00 

BY   THIS   TRAIN   ONLY 

6at  Supper  on  the  I^rain 

pullman  Drawing-Room 
Buffet  Sleeping  Cars 

to 

Both  Cities 


pitteburg  Limited' 

JVew  'Yoi*'*  to  Pittsburg 

Hrrivc     pittsburg     Cirnc    for     Business 


Leave  f^ew  ^ork  .  ,  7.00  p*  tn. 
Leave  Philadelphia  »  .  9.30  p,  m, 
Hrrive  pittsburg  .        .        9,00  a.  m. 


The  Fare  from  New  York  to  Pittsburg  is  $9,00 
The  fare  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  is  $8.00 

BY  THIS  TRAIN  ONLY 

Dining  Car  Serves  Breakfast 

puUman  Drawing-Room 
Buffet  Sleeping  Cars 

from 

Both  Cities 


Zhc 

Finest  Day  Train  in  America 

THE    IMPERIAL   TRAIN   OF   THE 

Royal  Blue  Line 

Exclusively     Buffet  Smoker 
Pullman          Dining  Car 
Equipment      Observation  Car 
Parlor  Cars 

n A II  Y   Qf^i-iFn 

ULE 

WESTBOUNI 
Leave  New  York,  South  Ferry 
Leave  New  York,  Liberty  Street     . 
Arrive  Philadelphia       .... 
Leave  Philadelphia       .... 
Arrive  Baltimore,  Mt.  Royal  Station 
Arrive  Baltimore,  Camden  Station  . 
Leave  Baltimore,  Camden  Station  . 
Arrive  Washington         .... 

EASTBOUNC 
Leave  Washington         .... 
Arrive  Baltimore,  Camden  Station  . 
Leave  Baltimore,  Camden  Station  . 
Leave  Baltimore,  Mt.  Royal  Station 
Arrive  Philadelphia       .... 
Leave  Philadelphia       .... 
Arrive  New  York,  Liberty  Street     . 
Arrive  New  York,  South  Ferry 

) 

3.55  p.  m. 
4.00  p.  m. 
6.13  p.  m. 
6.18  p.  m. 
8.16  p.  m. 
8.20  p.  m. 
8.25  p.  m. 
9.10  p.  m. 

3.00  p.  m. 
3.44  p.  m. 
3.48  p.  m. 
3.52  p.  m. 
5.50  p.  m. 

5.56  p.  m. 
8.00  p.  m. 
8.05  p.  m. 

No    E,xtra    Fare    other    than    Regular    Pullman    Charge 
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ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK 

Baltiiviore  &  Ohio 

ROYAL  BLIE  TRAINS 

Leave     NCW    YOrK    for 

Baltimore  and  Washington 

"Every  Other  Hoir 

ON  THE  Even  Hoir" 


8,  10,  12,  2,  4,  6 

o^clocii 
DURING   THE    DAY 

Another  af  7.00  p.  m.  and  one  af  12.15  midnighf 


Splendidly  Equipped 

Modern  Coaches,  Pullman  Parlor 
and  Sleeping  Cars  and  Unexcelled 
Baltimore    &    Ohio    Dining    Car    Service 

The  "Royal  Limited"  leaves  af  four 
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Reduced  Fares  Authorized 
St.  Louis  World's  Fair 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 


NOW  IN  EFFECT. 


SEASON  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  daUy  during  the  period  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, with  final  return  limit  of  December  15,  J  904. 

SIXTY-DAY  EXCURSION  TICKETS  wiU  be  sold  daily  during  the  period  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, with  final  return  limit  of  sixty  (60)  days,  but  not  later  than  December  J5,  1904. 

FIFTEEN-DAY  EXCURSION  TICKETS  wiU  be  sold  daily  during  the  period  of  the 
Exposition,  with  final  return  limit  of  fifteen  (15)  days,  including  date  of  sale. 

COACH  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  only  for  specified  dates  and  trains. 
Tickets  will  be  good  in  Day  Coaches  only  on  special  or  designated  trains  going,  and 
on  regular  trains  returning,  limited  for  return  passage  leaving  St.  Louis  not  later  than 
ten  ( 10)  days,  including  date  of  sale.     (See  special  announcements.) 

VARLABLE-ROUTE  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  daily  during  the  period  of 
the  Exposition,  with  final  return  limit  of  December  15,  J  904,  and  sixty  (60)  days, 
according  to  limit  desired. 

STOP-OVERS. 

STOP-OVER  not  exceeding  ten  ( JO)  days  at  each  point  will  be  allowed  on  Season,  Sixty 
(60)  day  and  Fifteen  { 15)  day  excursion  tickets,  in  either  or  both  directions  w^ithin  return 
limit,  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  also  at  Mitchell,  Ind.,  for  visitors  to 
French  Lick  or  West  Baden  Springs,  Ind.  Stop-over  not  exceeding  ten  (10)  days  at 
each  point  will  also  be  allowed  in  either  or  both  directions  within  return  limit  at  Deer 
Park,  Mountain  Lake  Park  and  Oakland  during  months  of  June,  July,  August  and 
September.  To  secure  stop-over,  passengers  must  notify  conductor  and  deposit  ticket 
with  Depot  Ticket  Agent  immediately  upon  arrival.  No  stop-over  will  be  allowed  on 
coach  excursion  tickets. 

STOP-OVER  not  exceeding  ten  days  will  be  allowed  at  St.  Louis  on  all  one-way  and  round- 
trip  tickets  (except  Colonist  tickets  to  the  Pacific  Coast)  reading  to  points  beyond  St. 
Louis,  upon  deposit  of  ticket  with  Validating  Agent  and  payment  of  fee  of  $1.00. 

EXCURSION  FARES. 

Going  and  Returning  same  Route. 

FROM  S^^son  60-Day  15-Day  Coach 

New  York,  N.Y $34.00  $28.35  $23.25  $18.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa 34.00  28.35  23.25  17.00 

Chester,  Pa ---     34.00  28.35  23.25  17.00 

Wilmington,  DeL 34.00  28.35  23.25  17.00 

Newark,  Del 34.00  28.35  23.25  17.00 

Baltimore,Md -'. 33.60  28.00  23.00  17.00 

Washington,  D.  C 33.60  28.00  23.00  17.00 

Hagerstown,Md.  .-- 33.20  27.70  22.75  16.00 

Frederick,  Md 33.60  28.00  23.00  16.00 

Cumberland,  Md.---- -- 30.40  25.35  21.00  15.00 

Grafton,  W.Va --- 27.20  22.70  19.00  13.00 

Corresponding  Rales  from  other  Points. 
For  additional  information  concerning  routes,  rates,  time  of  trains,  etc.,  call  on  ticltet  agents. 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Line 

Three  vestibuled  trains  daily  each  way  comprise  the  excellent 
service  between  the  Metropolis  and  the  World's  Fair  City.  This  route 
will  be  the  favorite  highway  during  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
in  1904,  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  Trains  are  modem 
throughout.  The  Coaches  are  marvels  of  comfort.  The  Drawing- 
Room  Sleeping  Cars  are  spacious.  The  Dining  Car  service  is  unexcelled. 
The  Scenery  world-renowned. 

i  See  time  tables  in  back  of  Magazine. ) 


Baltimore    &    Ohio 
World's  Fair  Service 


Pittsburg,  Columbus,  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  Line 

Three  vestibuled  trains  daily  each  way  comprise  the  excellent  service 
between  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis  morning,  noon  and  night.  These  trains 
have  entirely  new  equipment.  The  day  trains  with  Cafe  and  Dining  Cars 
and  the  night  trains  with  Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars.  The  Coaches 
are  of  new  design  with  spring-raising  windows  and  sanitary  ventilation. 

ThP    Wnrlri'<i    Fair    Fiver      l^ves  Pittsburg  at  1.30  p.  m.  daily. 
inC    worm  S    l  dir     l  lyCI      ^  ^^,5^  vestibuled  train  with  through 
Coaches,  Sleeping  Car  and  Dining  Car. 

Lv  PITTSBURG 8.30a.m.  I.SOp.m.  8.50  p. 

Lv  WHEELING 10.45  a.m.  3.43  p.m.  11.25  p. 

Lv  COLUMBUS 2.35  p.m.  7.20  p.m.  3.50 

Ar  CINCINNATI 5.50  p.m.  10.30  p.m.  7.30 

Ar  ST.  LOUIS 7.23  a.m.  7.58  a.m.  6.00 


Reduced  Fares  Authorized 

FOR 

Summer  Season,  1904 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 


ATLANTIC   CITY  and  seashore. 

Special  low-rate  excursions  from  all  points  east  of  the  Ohio  River  on  July  16  and  28, 
August  1 1  and  25  and  September  8. 


ATLANTIC  CITY. 

Imperial  Council,  Ancient  Order  of  Mystic  Shrine,  July  13=15. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

National  Encampment  G.  A.  R...  August  15=20. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Grand  Lodge  B.  P.  O.  ElKs,  July   18=23. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  America,  July   7=10. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  August    16=19. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Triennial  Conclave,  Knights  Templar,  September  5=9. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F.,  September   19=25. 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Friends'  General  Conference,  August   10  =  19. 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 
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ly  Y  jAS-  she   repc 
'— '     in  the  Cat 


reported  yet  ?  i.s  the  query 
ig  pier,  and  if  the  answer 
know  the  ship  is  past 
jpes  and  the  hour  of  her 
arrival  is  practically  as  certain  as  that  of  a 
railroad  train.  How  many  does  she  bring  ? 
is  heard  from  all  sides,  and  upon  the 
answer  depends  the  activity  of  the  morrow. 
For  in  the  vernacular  of  the  ))ier  this  ap- 
plies to  the  number  of  immigrants  on  board 
the  ship.  C  Here  all 
seems  to  go  by 
quantity  :  there  are 
no  long  lists  of 
social  celebrities,  no 
famous  actresses, 
musicians  or  foreign 
notables;  it  is  a 
question  of  units, 
each  unit  represent- 
in  g  a  h  u  n  d  r  e  d 
people.  Quietly  the 
[jreliminary  arrange- 
ments are  made  for 
the  reception  of  the 
ship  in  the  morning, 
while  the  thousand 
or  two  souls — pros- 
pective American 
citizens — pass  qui- 
etly up  the  Bay, and 
in  the  early  morn  get 
their  first  glimpse  of 
Baltimore  and  its 
harbor,  as  the  ship  ; 
her  dock.  The  long  ocean  trip  is  ended  and 
the  great  unknown  is  before  them.  For  one 
long  day  this  wharf  is  to  be  to  them  all  they 
will  see  of  the  land  which  probably  has  been 
a  dream  of  the  past.  The  fantasy  of  freedom 
and  obscure  mirage  of  the  horn  of  plenty, 
all  too  soon  to  be  shadowed  into  the  grim 
reality  of  congested  mankind  ;  struggling, 
pushing,  even  as  they  have  pushed  in  the 
land  thev  have  .iust  left. 


HON.  F.  P.  SARGENT, 


warped  slowly  into 


When  one  thinks  of  immigration  it  is  a 
natural  impulse  to  at  once  think  of  New 
York.  From  this  port  emanate  all  the 
stories  of  ininiigiation,  till  it  has  almost  be- 
come stHoiul  nature  to  look  upon  Ellis 
Island  as  the  only  inlet  into  the  United 
States.  Instinctively  one  sees  the  statue  of 
Liberty  with  her  Haming  torch  welcoming 
the  loaded  liner  to  port,  and  the  immense 
bulwark  of  Manhattan  in  the  background; 
yet  far  to  the  south- 
ward, at  Baltimore, 
annually  come  thou- 
sands of  these  seek- 
ers after  new  homes. 
This  year  is  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  im- 
migration to  this 
port,  for  it  marks 
the  completion  of  a 
new  pier  by  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, designed  and 
built  expressly  for 
the  handling  of  this 
class  of  business. 
Located  at  Locust 
Point,  the  tide  wa- 
ter terminal  of  the 
road,  and  alongside 
of  the  old  pier, 
which  is  dwarfed 
into  microscopic 
insignificance,  it 
bears  silent  testimony  to  the  growth  and 
necessities  of  this  ceaseless  tide  of  human- 
ity. An  interesting  feature  of  the  old  pier 
is  the  landing  stage,  each  successive  plat- 
form designating  the  growth  of  the  ships, 
till  the  last  landing  was  built  on  the  roof 
itself,  and  from  there  it  was  necessary  to 
walk  down  the  stairs  to  the  entrance  to 
the  pier. 

On   the    maiden   voyage    of   one   of  tlie 
largest  ships  to  this  port  a  dinner  was  given 
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to  railroad  officials  by  the  cajjtain,  and  it  was 
promised  that  upon  his  return  voyage, 
which  was  to  be  around  the  Horn,  he  would 


delight  in  the  faces  of  natives  returning  to 
there  own  shores.  Now  and  tiien  can  be 
picked  out  a  joyous  face  of  welcome  from 
among-  the  few  who  have  friends  on  the 
pier,  but  as  a  whole  there  are  none  to  wel- 
come, no  cries  of  recognition ;  the  silence 
is  strange  and  oppressive,  for  to  the  vast 
majority  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
The  long  companionways  are  quicklj-  low- 
ered to  the  deck  and  the  real  business  of 
the  day  commences.  Frantic  search  is 
made  for  lost  children,  innumerable  bun- 
dles are  collected  (for  the  immiunint  takes 
kindly  to  bundles)  and  all  ,ionv,1  f,,iwar(l 
with  one  impulse,  seemingl\  disiimis  t(j  l)e 
the  first  to  land,  and  apparently  fearful  of 
being  left  behind.  The  women  are  landed 
first.  They  come  up  the  gang  plank  with 
great  bundles  balanced  on  their  heads,  their 
babies  clasped  tightly  in  their  arras  and 
the  older  children  clinging  to  their  skirts. 
Even  these  children  are  burden-bearers, 
the  loads  in  many  cases  apparently  far  too 
heavy  for  their  puny  strength.  Stumbling, 
pushing,  but  finally  triumphant,  they  land 
on  the  dock  with  all  their  possessions  in 
tow.  Then  come  the  men,  who  during  the 
interval   have    been    patiently    waiting   the 

command  to  land.      '{'In    s; i  r. >uding  at 

the  gang  plank,  tht  snii.  |>u,liing  and 
frantic  haste,  more  bundles,  boxes  and  even 
bales,  and  finally  the  ship  has  been  un- 
loaded.      Here  Uncle  Sam  takes  complete 


DOCTOR  LOOKING   FOR  TI 


find  a  new  pier  at  which  to  dock  his  ship, 
a  pier  in  keeping  with  his  vessel,  and 
strange  enough  this  ship  upon  her  return 
was  almost  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  facilities.  The  new  pier  will  dock 
simultaneously  four  of  the  largest  ocean 
liners. 

The  first  glimpse  from  the  dock  of  an 
arriving  ship  is  bewildering  in  its  vast  bulk 
of  people,  packed  closely  together.  It 
seems  impossible  that  so  many  could  find 
sleeping  accommodations,  for  the  immensity 
of  the  ship  is  lost  sight  of.  Great  bundles 
of  baggage  everywhere  on  the  deck  serve 
as  seats,  and  around  and  through  all  are 
the  children,  a  constant  moving,  shifting 
kaleidoscope  of  color. 

Some  line  the  rail  and  look  with  won- 
dering eyes  at  their  new  straiim-  -.urround- 
ings,  while  others  stand  and  sit  in  stolid  in- 
difference'. One  misses  the  nivs  nl  w.-lcome, 
the  frantic  waving  of  handkcrchiets  and  the 
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IN  THE  SEPARATION  PENS, 


C'hari>'e>  Jind  the  imminrant  suddenly  finds 
himself  enmeshed  in  the  red  tape  net  of 
the  Government.  The  pier  now  rapidly 
takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  land. 
With  Aladdin-like  swiftness,  one  has  been 
suddenly  deported.  They  bear  still  the 
characteristics  they  brought  away  with 
them;  the  strange  costumes,  mannerisms 
and  languages.  Long  comfortable  benches 
are  scattered  throughout  the  big  room, 
into  which  they  are  first  landed,  and  these 
are  quickly  filled.  Hundreds  take  advan- 
tage of  every  window  or  door-way  to 
obtain  a  further  look  at  the  harbor,  and 
even  the  land  side  comes  in  for  a  close 
scrutiny.  After  a  brief  period  a  portion 
of  the  big  crowd  are  taken  through  a  door- 
way into  the  main  hall  where  are  located 
the  separating  pens. 

A  complete  list  of  all  the  immigrants  h.is 
reached  the  custom  and  immigration  offi- 
cials, generally  by  way  of  New  York  on  a 
faster  steamer  and  from  there  mailed  to 
Baltimore.  The  names  liave  been  grouped, 
each  group  being  lettered.  They  are  soon 
subdivided  and  the  different  letters 
arranged  in  the  pens.  As  they  pass  into 
this  portion  of  the  pier  the  doctors  make 
their  preliminary  inspections.  Each  immi- 
grant   in    turn    being    halted    and    closely 


scrutinized.  The  principal  disease  sought 
after  by  the  medical  staff  is  trachoma,  a 
contagious  disease  of  the  eye.  The  eye- 
lids are  dexterously  lifted  up  by  the 
doctors,  as  this  disease  usually  lurks  under 
the  lids.  A  glance  is  sufficient.  Then 
the  head  and  scalp  are  looked  over  for 
sores  denoting  any  contagious  disease,  and 
the  entire  physical  condition  is  seen  at  a 
glance.  If  there  are  any  suspicious  signs 
apparent  to  the  doctor,  the  applicant  for 
admission  is  quickly  separated  and  held  in 
a  separate  room  for  special  medical  exam- 
ination. The  great  mass  of  the  immi- 
grants pass  the  examination  of  the  doctors 
in  a  moment.  Health  seems  their  com- 
mon lot.  Strong  bodies  they  at  least 
bring  over  here. 

The  women  particularly  have  the  broad 
shoulders  and  hips,  denoting  almost,  if  not 
equal  strength  of  a  man.  All  contagious 
diseases  whicli  can  be  cured  by  proper 
attention  are  sent  to  hospitals,  where  the 
patients  are  held  under  Government  orders 
till  cured,  then  they  are  allowed  to  proceed 
to  their  destination.  A  few  recognized 
incurable  diseases  are  entirely  debarred, 
and  the  poor  unfortunate  coming  under 
these  classes  is  quickly  sent  back  to  his 
native  land. 
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A  preliminary  examination  is  made  by 
the  steamship  companies  before  bringing 
the  prospective  immigrant  away  from  the 
other  side,  so  the  pei-centage  of  those  held 
for  special  inquiry  is  naturally  small,  as 
the  debarred  class  have  again  to  be  carried 
back,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship 
company.  In  some  cases  parents  and 
children  are  thus  separated  at  the  port  of 
sailing.  The  children  art-  sick,  with  no 
chance  of  their  rmnalcsriiiL;  during  tlie 
trip  to  this  counU\  ,  so  tin  \  .nr  left  behind, 
and  later  when  it  is  th()u<;lil  they  can  pass 
the  inspection  of  the  doctors  on  this  side, 
they  are  forwarded  to  their  parents. 
Tuberculosis  is  another  disease  of  special 
importance,  but  its  presence  is  sometimes 
exceedingly  difficult  to  locate  in  the  limited 
space  of  time  yiven  to  each  immigrant 
unless  the  r.isc  is  of  a  pronounced  character, 
and  this  ranly  liappins.  If  in  the  opinion 
of  the  doctor  an  iuiuugrant  is  over  tifty 
years  old,  he  also  is  held  for  special  inquir\  , 
for  it  must  be  shown  that  such  classes  will 
not  become  public  charges.  Most  old 
people  are  accompanied  by  tluir  children 
or  other  relatives,  or  the  innnijirant  officials 
have  been  previously  informed  of  their 
expected  arrival  by  their  friends,  who 
vouch   for  their  maintenance  and   support. 


Passing  down  the  long  lanes  formed  by 
iron  railings,  to  each  inspector,  the  immi- 
grants reach  their  second  and  last  Govern- 
ment inspection.  These  lanes  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  plias(  s  of  I  Ik  situation 
to  the  onlooker ;  all  th.ii-  iMinill.  s  go  with 
them  and  with  their  babies  lhc>  arc  packed 
as  tightly  as  possible,  but  there  is  always 
room  for  one  more.  It  may  cause  an  up- 
heaval of  the  entire  line,  but  the  one  goes 
in.  They  follow  out  the  orders  of  the 
officials  implicitly  and  seem  bewildered  if 
lost  sight  of  for  a  moment.  They  are  like 
sim])le  chililrcn  in  many  ways,  and  their 
handling  at  times  seems  similar  to  that  of 
the  manipulation  of  cattle  or  sheep.  Each 
one  is  detained  long  enough  by  the  inspec- 
tor to  verify  the  information  he  already 
has  about  them.  A  memorandum  of  the 
amount  of  money  they  bring  is  also  taken. 
They  have  it  ready  generally  for  the 
ins|)ector  to  count.  In  the  past  it  was 
necessary  for  the  immigrants  to  bring  a 
stated  sum,  required  by  law  before  they 
would  be  admitted,  and  it  is  only  recently 
that  this  law  has  been  changed.  They 
come  now  with  only  a  few  dollars  and  in 
some  cases  only  a  few  cents  above  the 
actual  sum  necessary  to  place  them  at  their 
destination. 


THK  LONU  LINK  OF   INSPK 
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AMERICA'S  LARGEST  IMMIGRANT  PIER. 


After  passing-  the  iiisp.rtors  lli,-  ii,\t 
move  is  t(i  obtain  their  railroad  lickct.  In 
the  ease  where  the  a.hu-,-  she,  t  has  ronir 
by  a  faster  steamer  to  New  York,  these 
tickets  are  ready  for  distribution  upon 
presentation  of  their  order.  Generally 
the  immigrant  has  purchased  his  ticket 
upon  the  other  side  directly  to  his  destina- 
tion and  is  given  an  order  on  the  agent 
here  for  the  railroad  portion.  In  some 
cases  friends  on  this  side  have  purchased 
their  tickets  and  they  are  ready  upon  de- 
mand. 

The  iniminrants  seem  to  liave  a  dread  of 


<iiuntry;  they  rarely  seem  in  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  amount.  They  will 
cl(  tcct  a  shortage  immediately,  but  there 
yet  remains  a  case  where  a  surplus  has 
been  returned.  They  are  now  ready  for 
the  inspection  of  their  baggage,  which  by 
this  time  has  reached  a  i>eriod  of  rest. 
This  inspection  is  one  of  the  most  disagree- 
able features  to  the  immigrant  of  the  entire 
entrance  proceedings,  not  from  fear  of  dis- 
covery of  contraband  goods  or  shocked 
modesty  at  the  laying  bare  of  wearing 
apparel,  but  at  the  seeming  impossibility  of 
again   getting  into  their  original   <'ompass. 


AT  THE  LUNCH  COUNTER. 


being  parted,  e\cn  for 
their  baggage,  and  in  all  their  movements 
lug  with  tlieni  all  their  belongings  ;  it  seems 
the  one  t.nigihlc  link  xiliicli    binds   them  to 

the  handling  of  the  situation  as  a  whole 
by  the  officials.  With  his  railroad  ticket 
finally  in  his  possession,  his  next  thought 
is  to  have  his  money  changed  into  U.  S. 
currency.  A  booth  is  maintained  here  for 
this  purpose  and  the  values  ])rinted  on  a 
board  in  different  languages  is  prominently 
displayed  for  his  guidance. 

They  carefully  count  the  amount  handed 
them  in  return  for  the  mone\-  of  their  own 


the  mass  of  his  belongings.  Packed  in 
tlieir  homes  abroad  where  time  was  not 
considered,  these  bundles  when  taken 
apart  present  for  re-assemblement  a  puzzle 
worthy  a  place  with  the  "Age  of  Ann."' 

Many  heated  altercations  take  place  over 
the  re-packing  .nid  ;t  loss  of  temper  is  never 
noticed;  the  ser\  ices  of  the  interpreter  are 
not  required.  The  apparently  impossible 
is  actually  accomplished  at  last  and  the 
baggage  is  checked  at  the  baggage  room 
to  its  destination.  In  most  cases  the  bag- 
gage is  far  in  excess  of  weight  carried  on 
the  ticket,  and  has  to  be  weighed  and  the 
difference   paid    for,   previous   to   cheeking. 
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After  all  has  been  straightened  out,  bales 
and  hampei-s  (for  very  few  trunks  are  used) 
are  ready  for  the  train,  and  at  last  pass  out 
of  the  eternal  vigilance  of  their  owners. 

Now  comes  a  wait  for  the  train,  as  th<- 
immigrants  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
pier  until  they  pass  directly  to  their  cars. 
This  is  the  social  period,  conversation 
breaks  out  and  life  is  again  worth  the  liv- 
ing. At  noon  time  great  baskets  of  bread 
and  meat  are  brought  from  the  ship  to  the 
pier  and  at  once  commences  a  wild  scram- 
ble for  food.  Fingers  take  the  |)laee  of 
knives  and    forks  and   the   bread  an<l  meat 


and  peasant  women  sing  their  babies  to 
sleep  with  the  folk  song  of  their  country. 
Many  marriages  take  place  on  the  jjiei', 
for  the  law  demands  that  single  girls  coming 
to  their  fiances  shall  be  married  before  they 
can  land.  These  marriages  form  pleasant 
breaks  in  the  day  and  the  bride  is  congrat- 
ulated on  all  sides.  There  are  several 
ministers  constantly  in  attendance  for  this 
purpose.  The  costumes  of  the  immigrants 
of  the  present  day  are  not  nearly  as  pictur- 
es<jue  as  those  worn  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
.igo.  The  wooden  shoes  of  the  lowlands  of 
(lerniaiiv    are   never   seen    now,    and    it    is 


is  eagerly  devoured.  The  steamsliip  r;iiii- 
])anies  are  responsible  for  their  maintenance 
till  they  take  the  train.  An  excellent 
lunch  counter  is  a  feature  of  the  pier,  and 
here  can  be  obtained  all  the  homely  foods 
they  are  accustomed  to,  and  many  delica- 
cies besides.  Vast  quantities  of  soft  drinks 
are  consumed,  but  foods  new  to  them  are 
approached  with  caution,  and  only  pur- 
chased by  the  most  adventurous.  Many  of 
the  immigrants  are  musical.  Accordions 
are  requisitioned  and  the  songs  of  their 
native  land  are  played.  Sometimes  a  group 
of  Swiss  mountaineers  will  break   into  the 


diltirult  to  guess  their  n.itionality  from  their 
dress  alone.  The  total  absence  of  hats  is 
conspicuous,  for  the  women  all  wear  hand- 
kerchiefs, generally  of  gaudy  colors  and 
often  of  silk.  Now  and  then  can  be  seen 
short  skirts  and  boots  to  the  knees,  but  the 
m;i.i(unty  have  no  striking  mode  of  dress. 
It  is  their  faces,  their  gestures  and  their  talk 
that  go  to  make  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  so 
interesting.  There  are  several  missionaries 
stationed  at  the  ]>ier  who  help  the  immi- 
grants in  many  ways  :  they  give  out  booklets 
containing  good  advice,  and  instructions  ft>r 
their  best  welfare.  They  refer  them,  if 
they  are  interested,  to  the  minister  in  the 
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town  to  wliicli  tlifv  are  going,  who  in  turn 
helps  tliein  to  find  liomes  and  employment. 
These  services  are  often  jiroductive  of  much 
real  help,  and  frequently  the  immigrants 
will  have  the  cards  of  these  missionaries 
with  them,  showing  they  have  been  sent 
hack  by  those  who  have  already  come  over 
and  desire  similar  help  and  advice  extended 
to  others.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  in  affairs  political  the  booklets  of  one 
missionary  advise  the  immigrants  to  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  their  home,  but  if  they  must 
vote,  to  weigh  carefully  in  their  own  minds 
the  claims  of   both    parties  and    vote    the 


tally  in  every  ))articular  with  tlie  cards.  It 
seems  to  the  uninitiated  tiiat  order  will 
ne\er  come  from  such  chaos,  but  it  does, 
and  one  after  another  the.v  are  claimed  and 
led  away  by  their  happy  friends  and  relat- 
ives. Nearly  one-half  of  the  upjier  portion 
of  the  big  pier  is  used  for  a  depot;  the 
trains  are  pushed  uj)  an  incline  directly  into 
the  pier  and  the  entire  bu.siness  of  the 
Immigration  Bureau  is  confined  directly  to 
the  structure,  thus  obviating  the  use  of 
barges,   as  at   Ellis   Island. 

F.  P.  Sargent,  Commissioner  (ieneral   of 
hnmigration,  has    been   greath     interested 
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ticket  which  in  their  opinion  is  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  country.  An  interesting 
point  on  the  pier  is  the  pen  into  whicli 
finally  come  all  those  who  will  remain  in 
Baltimore.  A  big  door  gives  access  to  the 
public  portion  of  the  pier,  a  wooden  grating 
holding  back  the  anxious  friends  and 
relatives.  Here  can  be  seen  the  one  touch 
of  real  enthusiasm  and  human  interest. 
Frantic  greetings  of  endearment  are  shouted 
through  the  door-way  and  all  is  pandemo- 
nium. A  card  comes  direct  from  the 
inspector  with  each  immigrant  and  the 
stories   of    those   claiming  their  own    must 


from  the  first  in  the  construction  of  the 
pier.  He  pronounces  it  practically  perfect 
in  ventilation  and  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  considers  it  ideal  in  all  its  e<iuipment. 
He  is  responsible  for  many  of  its  best  points 
and  personally  inspected  it  several  times 
during  its  erection.  He  believes  a  great 
future  awaits  the  port  of  Baltimore,  and 
is  gratified  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  has  shown  such  foresight  in  tlie 
building  of  this  great  pier.  It  more  than 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  jiresent 
.ind    can    but    stand    as   a    model    for    the 


THE  FRIAR   AND   THE  WINE  CELLAR. 


A  friar  of  old,  in  his  sandals  and  so"'". 
To  depths  underneath  the  old  abbey  went  down 
To  draw  a  full  flagon  of  wine  of  renown. 
For  a  guest  of  the  abbot  superior. 

A  guest  of  superlative,  rarest  degree. 
All  covered  with  deckings  of  honor,  was  he. 
The  friar  looked  around  for  the  best  he  could  see 
To  delight  such  a  noble  interior. 

He  sampled  the  wine  of  that  cask  and  of  this; 
Just  lovingly  greeting  each  glass  with  a  kiss. 
Until  in  his  veins  there  was  glowing  a  bliss. 
That  to  heaven  seemed  hardly  inferior. 

At  last  he  sat  down  by  the  best  he  could  find, 
To  stay  there  forever  and  always  inclined — 
.\bsorbed  in  the  visions  that  passed  through  his  mind 
And  forgetting  all  duties  ulterior. 

He  sang  a  brave  song  to  himself;   "  What  care  I 
If  abbots  and  bishops  go  wet  or  go  dry  ? 
A  king  I  am  here  and  the  world  I  defy  !  '" 

But  he  seemed  to  grow  weary  and  wearier. 

And  softly  he  murmured  and  iTooned  to  himself; 
'What  care  I  for  deckings,  or  honors,  or  pelf:' 
A  kingdom  of  bliss  is  each  flask  on  that  shelf. 
And  this  cask  is  a  heaven  superior." 

'  I  reck  not  of  death  and  I  reck  not  of  life; 
I  reck  not  of  wordy  theology's  strife; 
With  glory  and  blessings  this  cellar  is  rife. 
Far  beyond  the  whole  world  exterior." 

He  chuckled  and  mused  till  he  nodded  and  slept; 
The  abbot,  impatient,  down  quietly  crept 
And  saw  at  a  glance  what  sly  spirits  had  kept 
The  old  friar  from  fulfilling  his  mission. 

He  went  for  a  brazier  of  brimstone  he  used 
To  notifj'  germs  that  they  might  be  excused. 
And  lit  it  with  coals  till  it  sputtered  and  fused 
With  the  fumes  that  suggested  perdition. 

The  hot,  smoking  brazier  he  carefully  placed 

Not  far  from  the  friar,  who  his  cowl  had  disgraced 

By  yielding  so  far  to  the  pleasures  of  taste. 

That  they  brought  him  to  a  helpless  condition. 

The  throat  of  the  friar  was  soon  filled  with  the  smoke. 
And,  gasping,  in  terrible  fright  he  awoke; 
While  Satan's  perfume  ro.se  to  strangle  and  choke 
And  allow  not  one  short  prayer's  rendition. 

He  gasped  out  in  anguish  :   "What  hath  me  befell  :- 
I'm  dead — and,  besides,  I  don't  feel  very  well — 
I  slumbered  in  heaven  and  I  wake  up  in — well. 
This  is  surely  an  awkward  position." 

Then,  seeing  the  stairs,  quickly  up  them  he  tore; 
But  no  brimming  flagon  for  rare  guest  he  bore — 
He  never  went  down  to  draw  wine  any  more. 
And  his  prayers  had  no  more  intermission. 


WILD  FILIPINOS  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


SEVERAL  HUNDRED  HEAD-HUNTING  IGORROTES,  INCLUDING  ONE  MONKEY  BABY  THAT  SLIPPED 
THROUGH  AS  A  FILIPINO  INFANT.  AT  WORLD'S  FAIR  GROUNDS. 


EKOBABLY  no  collection  of  living 
beings  anywhere  on  eartli  ever 
proved  such  an  attraction  as  do  the 
1,300  Filipinos  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  observing  civilization  at  the 
World's  Fair  grounds.  These  representa- 
tives of  several  savage  tribes  in  the  archi- 
pelago, and  al.so  of  the  civilized  tribes 
gathered  by  agents  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  and  transported  to  America 
under  somewhat  difficult  and  embarrassing 
circumstances,  are  the  ob.iects  of  much 
curious  attention  from  the  crowds  of  pre- 
Exposition  visitors. 

There  is  one  resident  of  the  colony  who 
is  not  legally  entitled  to  reside  in  America 
for  the  season.  He  is  a  tin.v  monkey,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  house  cat.  When  Dr. 
T.  K.  Hunt,  who  was  the  civil  governor  of 
Cuba  for  four  years  and  who  personally 
selected  and  collected  the  wild  Filijiinos 
for  Exposition  purposes,  went  aboard  the 
ship  at  Manila  and  surveyed  his  aggrega- 
tion, he  pronounced  it  good. 

I  trust  you  were  very  particular,"  he 
said  to  the  inspectors,  not  to  let  these 
people  bring  any  animals  along.  You  know 
they  are  very  fond  of  animals,  and  our 
regulations  forbid  them  from  bringing 
monkeys  or  anything  of  that  sort." 

The  inspectors  assured  the  doctor  that 
no  animals  had  been  taken  aboard.  Two 
days  out,  while  Dr.  Hunt  was  inspecting 
his  cargo  of  living  curiosities,  he  observed  a 
small  nionkev  hojjping  about  on  the  lower 
deck. 

"Where  did  that  jjesky  thing  conic 
from?"  lie  inquired,  sternly.  An  Igor- 
rote  woman,  with  a  shock  of  hair  like  a 
scouring  mop,  wagged  her  head  and  grinned 
gleefully.  She  called  to  the  monkey  in  her 
own  tongue,  and  the  tiny  animal  sjirang 
into  her  arms  and  was  clasped  tightly  to 
her  breast.  Its  little  face,  turned  out  in 
mute  appeal,  looked  so  much  like  the  face 
on  an  Igorrote  infant  that  Dr.  Hunt 
realized  at  once  how  the  beast  had  gotten 
aboard. 

Here'sone  on  me,  Healy,"  he  remarked 
to  Mr.  M.  R.  Healy,  who  was  on  board  with 
a  number  of  Visavans  for  the  Visa  van  vil- 


lage at  the  World's  Fair.  "  You  see  this 
monkey?  That  woman  carried  him  aboard 
at  her  breast,  and  the  inspectors  thought  it 
was  a  Filipino  baby." 

The  monkey  is  now  the  mascot  of  the 
forty-acre  Filipino  reservation  at  St.  Louis, 
and  promises  to  become  the  most  popular 
and  femous  citizen  of  the  interesting  tract. 

But  there  are  other  beings  on  the  grounds 
who  present  an  aspect  to  civilized  peojjle 
no  less  amusing  than  that  monkey.  Some 
of  these  wild  Filipinos  use  their  ears  for 
pipe-pockets,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  a  Bontoc  belle  or  a  Negrito  housewife 
with  a  short  black  pipe  or  cigar-holder 
stuck  in  each  ear.  The  women,  as  well  as 
the  men,  are  inveterate  smokers.  When 
they  cannot  get  pipe  tobacco  the.y  smoke 
cigars.  When  the  cigars  run  out  they 
smoke  cigarettes.  If  there  are  neither 
pipes,  cigars  or  cigarettes  they  will  smoke 
a  rope,  or  anything  that  furnishes  a  strong- 
flavor. 

No  doubt  if  these  people  could  be  pre- 
vailed  upon  to  adopt  clothing  enough  to 
accommodate  a  pocket  or  two,  they  would 
relieve  their  ears  of  pocket  duties,  but  in 
their  natural  state  they  wear  only  two 
garments  —  a  narrow  strip  called  a  gee- 
string,  at  the  loins,  and  a  small  hat  stuck 
on  the  back  of  their  head.  The  hat  is 
used  as  a  pocket  to  accommodate  the  over- 
flow of  personal  trinkets.  Usually  the 
sujjply  of  tobacco  is  carried  in  the  hat. 
The  children,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  go  entirely 
naked,  and  this  preference  is  not  confined 
to  the  children,  for  some  of  the  adults  were 
adorned  in  nature's  garb  alone  when  Dr. 
Hunt  induced  them  to  take  i)assage  for 
America. 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  get  some  of 
these  savages  to  come  over.  Some  agreed 
to  come  on  condition  that  thej-  would  not 
have  to  wear  clothing.  Dr.  Hunt  advised 
them  that  the  climate  in  America  is  not 
calculated  to  be  comfortable  without  cloth- 
ing. Then  they  demurred.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  convert  some  of  the  chiefs  to  the 
American  mode  of  dress  before  the  main 
body  of  the  wild  people  could  be  induced 
to    come.       The    chiefs    proselyted    among 
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their  tribes  and  finally  won  over  enouirh 
persons  to  make  up  the  required  colony. 

The  white  managers  of  the  expedition 
furnished  the  savages  with  more  or  less 
clothing  when  they  departed  from  Manila, 
but  on  shipboard  many  of  the  Filipinos 
threw  off  the  garments  and  appeared  on 
deck  in  the  natural  state.  When  they 
reached  San  Francisco  and  were  placed 
aboard  a  train  of  tourist  sleepers  bound  for 
St.  Louis,  Dr.  Hunt's  real  troubles  began. 
It  was  stiflingly  warm  in  the  cars  at  times, 
because  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  the 
cars  locked  and  the  windows  closed.  Half 
a  dozen  tribes  being  represented,  there 
were  certain  tribesmen  aboard  who  cher- 
ished a  lifelong  hatred  for  certain  other 
tribes.  Just  as  different  tribes  of  our 
American  Indians  have  fought  among  them- 
selves until  one  or  the  other  was  practically 
exterminated,  these  island  tribes  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  fighting.  Consequently, 
when  the  Mangianes  found  themselves  in  a 
coach  next  to  a  coach  full  of  Tianganis, 
there  was  trouble  for  the  doctor.  Though 
all  knives  and  other  weapons  of  warfare 
were  taken  away  from  the  natives,  they 
threatened  to  clash  if  they  got  together. 

Accordingly,  in  the  close  cars  the  children 
of  nature  removed  their  clothing.  Keep 
your  shirt  on,"  as  it  is  spoken  in  the 
Filipino  dialects,  became  a  constant  com- 
mand.     The   natives   grinned     and    ])ulled 


off  their  shirts — usually  by  way  of  the  feet. 

But  since  their  arrival  on  the  Exposition 
grounds  most  of  them  have  been  content 
to  wear  clothes,  inasmuch  as  the  weather 
has  been  chilly.  Now  the  women  of  the 
colony ,  quartered  in  the  comfortable  Quartel 
de  Filipinos,  a  big  building  of  Spanish 
island  architecture  such  as  may  be  found  in 
Filipino  towns,  go  about  their  daily  duties 
in  skirts  of  American  make,  and  the  men 
wear  overalls  and  blouses  when  they  go 
down  the  hill  each  morning  to  work  at  the 
building  of  various  huts  in  which  they  are 
to  dwell  during  the  Exposition  period.  A 
vast  quantity  of  native  building  material 
lies  ready  at  hand,  and  the  wild  men  are 
busily  employed  from  morning  to  night  in 
constructing  queer  looking  dwellings  of 
bamboo,  nipa  and  other  Philippine  raw 
material. 

Some  of  these  houses  are  built  on  stilts 
in  the  waters  of  the  Laguana  de  Bay,  the 
lake  that  fronts  the  reproduction  of  the 
walls  of  old  Manila.  Others  are  built  in 
trees.  The  aim  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission is  to  show  life  as  it  is  lived  in  the 
regions  inhabited  by  the  savage  tribes. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  wild  people  the 
dog  population  of  that  part  of  the  grounds 
has  decreased  considerably.  Many  of  these 
l)eople  prefer  dog  to  beefsteak.  They 
called  vociferously  for  a  dog  Sunday  dinner 
the  first   Sabbath    after    tluir    arrival.      A 
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limited  supply  of  dog  meat  was  furnished 
them,  and  they  enjoyed  the  feast.  They 
also  eat  a  great  deal  of  rice,  and  they  are 
learning  to  like  American  dishes. 

Most  interesting  of  all  the  tribes  are  the 
little  Negritto,  who  are  the  dwarf  people 
of  the  archipelago.  Both  men  and  women 
wear  their  hair  long,  and  their  personal 
wealth  is  represented  by  strings  of  beads 
around  their  necks.  The  man  with  tlie 
longest  string  of  beads  is  the  Croesus  of 
the  tribe. 

These  Filipinos  belong  to  the  non-Chris- 
tion  tribes.  Their  tribal  names  are  Igorrote, 
Suric,  Bontoc,  Tingani  and  Mangiane.  On 
the  same  train  arrived  eighty  Visayans,  who 
are  Christians  and  are  called  the  dudes " ' 
of  the  islands.  These  people  dress  well  and 
are  fairly  well  civilized.  Most  of  them  can 
talk  English.      All  are  musical.      There  is 


an  orchestra  of  fourteen   native   musicians, 
who  will  play  during  the  Exposition. 

Other  ships  and  trains  brought  loads  of 
Filipinos  of  the  higher  classes,  from  Manila 
and  tlie  other  cities  of  the  archipelago, 
many  of  whom  possess  intelligence  that  is 
surprising  to  those  who  imagine  tliat  all  the 
culture  of  the  world  belongs  to  the  Caucas- 
ian race.  There  are  Filipino  women  on 
this  reservation  who  dress  most  gracefully 
and  talk  Spanish  and  English  with  fluency, 
read  the  newspapers  and  books  with  avidity, 
and  are  handsome  enough  to  win  the  hearts 
of  susceptible  young  white  men.  In  the 
several  department  buildings  on  the  reser- 
vation is  to  be  seen  the  artistic  handwork 
of  the  educated  Filipinos  while  the  general 
exhibits  in  education,  agriculture  and  other 
branches  bespeak  the  native  talent  and 
enterprise  of  these  island  people. 
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'These  dear,  good  boys  of  mine  " — that's  what  you  said 
Of  us  one  night;  and  close  about  your  head 
A  halo  might  have  shone,  and  in  your  eyes 
A  friendly  spirit,  calm  and  kind  and  wise. 
Beamed  out  a  benediction  on  us  there, 
A  blessing  just  as  certain,  just  as  rare 
As  any  Paul  or  Peter  ever  gave 
To  those  they  loved  and,  loving,  tried  to  save. 

'These  dear,  good  boys  of  mine" — you  know,  kind  heart. 
The  heavy  pain  of  striving  and  the  smart. 
Or  ridicule  that  answers  right  intent. 
You,  too,  beneath  the  weary  weight  ha»  e  bent. 
Yet  through  the  years  have  kept  your  spirit  sweet 
With  love  enough  to  fill  the  world  complete. 

'  Your  boys  "  make  answer  from  the  tallest  towers; 

"This  dear,  good  brother,  father,  friend  of  ours." 
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THE  STREET  OF  THE  CONCESSIONAIRES  AT  THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE 
EXPOSITION,  ST.  LOUIS. 


It  must  Ik-  kiiul  o'  iiliiiiu\. 
Like  an  eddv.Mt.a  fon.-v . 

Or  a  solid  miU-  o'  Hanuini.  i 
And  Ijest  tell  you,  h\  jiiiso. 
I'm  a-liopiii  that  I  kin  ao 

I'er  a  week  or  so  to  rul)her  ( 


JHILE  it  is  doubtful  it'  many  of  the 
Exposition  visitors  will  desire  to 
rubber  on  the  Pike"  for  a  week 
or  so,  it  is  still  more  doubtful  if 
there  will  be  a  single  visitor  there  who  will 
not    take    a    turn     or    two     through     that 


each,  and  scarcely  any   of  them   less  than 
S50,000. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
high-class  attractions  will  be  presented, 
and  we  ai-e  assured  by  the  Exposition 
management  that  a  special   effort   has  been 


interesting  and  picturesque  thoroughfare, 
peopled  by  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
mortals  gathered  from  the  far  corners  of 
the  earth. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
street  of  the  concessionaires  presents  about 
two  miles  of  attractions.  There  are  forty- 
four  distinct  shows.  Six  thousand  ])er- 
formers  from  foreign  countries  are  engaged 
to  reproduce  the  life  of  twenty-five  different 
peoples,  while  fifteen  hundred  animals  lend 
reality  to  the  various  scenes.  Two  of  these 
shows  represent  an  outlay  of  Si, 400, 000: 
twenty  of  them  cost  not  less  than  $100,000 


made  to  ba^r  the  trivial  and  audacious  side 
shows  which  have  been  more  or  less  a 
feature  of  some  of  the  recent  Expositions. 
Notwithstanding  the  class  of  attractions 
offered,  popular  prices  will  prevail.  The 
admission  fee  of  nearly  all  the  attractions 
has  been  announced,  and  we  find  the 
average  general  admission  fee  will  be 
'25  cents,  the  highest  general  admission  50 
cents,  highest  charge  for  seeing  all  the 
attractions  in  any  one  concession  $1.25, 
lowest  general  admission,  1 0  cents.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  seeing  all  the  Pike's  attrac- 
tions  (not   including    i>urchase    of    articles 
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ortered  for  sale),  $20.  With  only  about  2.") 
attractions,  the  cost  of  a  trij)  tliroujih  tht' 
Chicago  Midway,  viewing  all  shows,  was  .'^.')."i. 
It  is  also  very  improbable  that  any  one  per- 
son would  care  to  make  the  complete  tour, 
as  Battle  Abbey  and  the  Temple  of  Mirth 
would  hardly  appeal  to  the  same  i^erson, 
any  more  than  the  Baby  Incubator  and 
Paris  would,  but  out  of  the  variety  oHered. 
each  may  take  their  choice. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  Pike,  near  the 
main  entrance  to  the  gi-ounds,  the  Tyrolean 
Alps  raise  their  snow-capped  peaks  many 
feet  in  the  air.  A  bit  of  Tyrol  has  been 
apparently  cut  out  and  set  down  here. 
Massive  castles,  tiny  houses  with  arbors,  a 
chapel  ajjparently  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
a  torrent  spanned  by  several  bridges,  form 
])arts  of  the  picture,  which  is  made  realistic 
by  the  men,  women  and  children,  clad  in 
bright  national  costumes,  who  people  the 
miniature  village,  and  go  about  their  daily 
avocations  as  unconcernedly  as  though  at 
home.  Tyrolean  bands  give  concerts, 
national  dances  are  given,  and  a  remarkable 
trip  can  be  taken  through  the  Alpine 
scenery  in  a  tram-car.  A  restaurant  is 
also  a  feature  of  the  exhibit,  which  will 
accommodate  from  1,500  to  2,000  people. 
Admission,  25  cents ;  Alpine  rail  trip,  25 
cents ;  Magic  Grotto,  1 0  cents ;  Royal 
Castle,   10  cents;   Passion   Play,    25   cents. 

Next  to  the  Alps  is   the   Irish    Industrial 


Kxhil)it.  The  old  Irish  House  of  Parlia- 
ment is  reproduced,  its  mission  however  to 
house  merry-makers  rather  than  law- 
makers, as  it  will  be  used  as  a  restaurant. 
St.  Lawrence  gate  at  Drogheda,  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  Ireland,  serves  as  the  prin- 
ci])al  entrance  ;  Carmac's  Chapel,  the  Rocks 
of  Cashel  and  an  Irish  arch,  all  over  nine 
hundred  years  old,  form  part  of  the  scenery  ; 
a  reproduction  of  Blarney  Castle  serves  as 
a  theatre,  where  a  company  of  Dublin 
players  will  perform  Celtic  i)lays ;  a  Dublin 
band  of  60  pieces  will  perform  in  the 
village,  and  jaunting  cars  are  provided  in 
which  visitors  may  take  the  well-known 
rough  ride  to  Dublin,  through  a  jianorama  of 
the  Lake  Killarney  region.  A  part  of  the 
village  will  be  given  up  to  the  display  of 
Irish  linen,  laces  and  carpet,  made  by  the 
manufacturers  in  the  principal  Irish  cities. 
There  will  also  be  a  gallery  of  portraits  of 
famous  Celtic  beauties,  whose  beauty,  wit 
and  grace  have  left  their  imjirint  on  the 
history  of  more  than  one  country.  .\d- 
mission,  25  cents;  theatre  extra. 

Next  to  the  Irish  Village,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Pike,  is  the  optical  delusion 
known  as  Under  and  Over  the  Sea.  The 
submarine  boat,  accommodating  250  pas- 
sengers, lies  in  a  harbor  of  real  water  in 
])lain  sight.  The  passengers  descend,  the 
liatches  are  closed  and  the  boat  sinks.  By 
the    use   of  intricate    machinery   and    light 
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rays  the  sensation  is  given  of  ji'liding-  under 
water — through  glass-covered  port-holes 
the  marine  life  is  shown,  apparently  mov- 
ing independently  of  the  current.  The 
boat  ascends  the  Seine  to  Paris,  the  party 
<ire  taken  in  an  elevator  to  the  top  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  from  which  they  are  launched 
in  an  air-ship.  Paris  recedes  from  view, 
other  Continental  cities,  the  English  Chan- 
nel and  London  are  passed  over,  a  storm 
arises  and  when  that  has  jiassed  away.  New 
York  Harbor  is  in  view,  tlience  the  ship 
sails  over  many  inland  cities  and  settles 
down  at  the  little  liaihor  in  the  Exposition 
Grounds.      Admission,  ,'.")  iints. 

The  Streets  of  .Seville  depict  Spanish  life 
and  manners,  with  the  glare  and  color  of 
Spanish  sunlight  supplied  by  innumei-able 
electric  bulbs.  The  visitor  is  treated  to  a 
Feast  of  Flowers,  in  the  theatre  national 
dances  are  performed,  likewise  a  stirring 
scene  of  a  bull-fight,  the  actors  in  it  being 
marionettes.  Brigandish  Gypsies  and 
gayly-dressed  senoritas  people  the  streets, 
importuning  visitors  to  buA"  flowers  or  have 
their  fortunes  told.      Admission,  S.")  cents. 

Hunting  in  the  Ozarks  is  in  reality  a 
shooting  gallery  although  the  accessories 
are  not  such  as  are  usually  found  in  such 
jjlaces.  A  scene  in  the  Ozark  Mountains 
has  been  produced,  and  the  visitor  is  at 
liberty  to  shoot  anything  he  desires,  from  a 
rabbit  to  a  bear,  in  utter  defiance  of  all 
Game  Laws.      No  charge  for  admission. 

Hagenbacks's  Animal  Show  occupies  a 
prominent  place  on  the  Pike.  On  enter- 
ing the  impression  is  given  of  being  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  all  the  wild  animals 
ever  heard  of.  Every  zone  contributes  its 
beasts  to  an  immense  o\^e\\  air  iianorama 
where  both  wild  and  domestic  animals 
roam,  without  so  much  as  a  mosquito  net- 
ting between  tliem  and  the  s))ectators. 
This  effect  is  ])roduced  with  entire  safety 
to  the  jiublic  by  a  patent  invisible  device 
crossing  the  panorama,  and  the  scriptural 
I>ropliecy  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lying 
<l()wn  together,  may  be  fulfilled  —  with 
perfect  impunity  on  the  lamb's  part.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  a  great  theatre, 
seating  ,S,000  persons  around  a  caged 
arena,  where  a  continuous  |)erformance  is 
carried  on.  A  riding  track  encircles  the 
l)anorama,  where  a  mount  may  be  secured 
on  a  trained  elephant,  camel,  dromedary, 
llama,  ostrich  or  horse-zebra,  while  for 
children's  use,  gigantic  tortoises  weighing 
350   pounds   have  been   made   bridle-wise. 


and  are  insured  not  to  run  aw.iy.  Admis- 
sion, 10  cents:  .Khiiission  to  arcii,i,  .'idcrnts. 

Fair  Japan  shows  l)it^  i\'i  landscape  taken 
from  the  Imperial  (lanhiis  of  the  Mikado. 
Very  old  trees  li.i\e  luen  transplanted 
from  Japan,  together  with  many  flowers. 
The  gateway  to  Fair  J.ii)an  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  gateway  to  a  mortuary  chajiel 
built  three  centuries  ago,  which  could  not 
be  duplicated  now  in  the  same  materials 
for  millions  of  dollars.  A  street  in  Fair 
Japan  is  filled  with  forty  native  stores, 
crowded  with  pottery,  silk,  rugs,  fans  and 
ivories.  In  tea  houses  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  forty  genuine  Geisha  girls  dance 
and  sing,  while  native  Japanese  girls  serve 
the  tea. 

Ancient  Rome  is  represented  by  a  street 
of  the  Augustine  period  with  temples, 
dwellings  and  theatres.  In  the  amphi- 
theatre gladiatorial  combats  and  sports  of 
the  hippodrome  will  be  held.  Peasants, 
courtiers,  cardinals,  soldiers  and  police  in 
the  garb  of  the  days  of  Nero  will  mingle 
with  the  visitors.  A  flower  parade  is  a 
part  of  the  program,  while  the  climax,  the 
burning  of  Rome  by  Nero,  requires  the 
assistance  of  4,000  people.  Admission,  i^ 
cents ;  admission  to  theatre  or  amphi- 
theatre, 2.5  cents  additional. 

Old  St.  Louis  will  rei)resent  the  antiq- 
uity of  the  New  World  as  does  Ancient 
Rome  that  of  Euroi)e.  This  is  a  historical 
reproduction  of  the  village  of  St.  Louis, 
taken  from  old  jirints,  descriptions,  etc. 
The  dwellings  are  the  replicas  of  the 
homes  occupied  by  Auguste,  Pierre  and 
Vuerve  Chouteau,  by  Gratiot,  Laclede  and 
other  ])ioneer  citizens  of  the  city.  In  a 
connecting  arena  will  be  given  a  reproduc- 
tion of  an  attack  by  the  Indians  in  1770. 
There  will  also  be  a  reproduction  of  the 
Cabildo  at  New  Orleans,  in  which  the 
scene  of  the  transfer  of  the  Louisian.i  Ter- 
ritory from  France  to  the  United  States 
will  be  given.  In  a  reproduction  of  the 
Government  House  will  be  enacted  a  play 
based  on  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana 
Territory,  in  which  Napoleon,  Livingston, 
Monroe,  Marbois  and  other  historical  char- 
acters will  take  part.  A  band  of  forty 
musicians  and  the  largest  cafe  on  the  Pike 
is  part  of  this  concession.  Admission,  2.5 
cents ;  to  arena,  25  cents ;  other  attrac- 
tions, 15  cents. 

A  vast  blue  dome  one  hundred  and 
twent.v  feet  high  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  Pike  visitor  at  once.      Creation  is  the 
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title  of  this  ainubcnient.  Tile  visitor  {{lidt-s 
backward  through  twenty  centuries  along  a 
water  canal  encircling  the  dome  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1 ,000  feet.  A  moving  panorama 
of  the  centuries  is  passed  en  route  to  the 
crowning  feature.  At  the  First  Century 
passengers  leave  the  boat  and  enter  a 
temple ;  soft  music  precedes  a  jjeal  of 
thunder,  the  walls  of  the  temple  melt  away, 
leaving  the  visitor  in  the  midst  of  the  dome, 
enveloped  in  clouds.  This  is  chaos.  A 
loud  voice  utters  the  words,  "The  Lord 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  six 
days."  The  voice  continues  the  story  of 
the  creation,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  "Let 
the  dry  land  appear,"'  and  so  on,  the  tab- 
leaux being  completed  in  the  making  of 
Adam  and  Eve  and  their  discovery  of  one 
another.      Admission,  .50  cents. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  Creation  " '  to 
destruction,  as  the  Indian  Wild  West  Show 
might  fitly  typify.  Fifty-one  different 
tribes  of  American  Indians  are  represented 
in  this  congress,  offering  an  unparalelled 
opportunity  for  the  ethnological  student. 
The  story  of  pioneer  life  is  enacted.  The 
pony  express,  cowboy  exhibitions  of  horse- 
manship and  with  the  lariat,  a  realistic 
hold-up  of  a  stage  coach,  its  rescue  by  cow- 
bojs,  attack  on  settler's  cabin  and  its 
repulse,  the  capture  and  lynching  of  a 
hors<-thitf',  the  burning  of  a  white  captive 
at  tlif  stake,  and  a  final  thrilling  battle 
between  two  warring  tribes  to  the  death, 
all  these  should  furnish  excitement  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  blase  spectator. 

A  trip  over  the  now  much  talked  of 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  one  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  trip  to  the  Exjjosition.  The 
passenger  enters  a  Russian  railway  station, 
buys  his  ticket  and  takes  liis  seat  in  a  real 
train  of  Pullman  cars,  and  the  train  (appar- 
ently) starts  with  the  usual  motion  and  flies 
over  the  open  Siberian  landscape.  Moving- 
scenery  and  invisible  blowers,  giving  the 
effect  of  the  keen  Russian  air,  make  the 
illusion  complete.  Several  large  cities  are 
passed,  Lake  Baikal  and  the  scene  of  the 
present  war  operations  in  Manchuria  skirted, 
and  the  journey  ends  at  Port  .\rthur. 
After  the  end  of  the  journey  a  Russian 
village  is  visited,  which  includes  a  Russian 
theatre,  Russian  band,  etc. ,  and  the  every- 
day life  of  Russia  cleverly  jjortrayed  by 
natives.  Admission,  25  cents  ;  train  ticket, 
2.5  cents;  admission  to  village,  10  cents:  to 
theatre,  2,5  cents. 

Whether    the     Director    of    Concessions 


had  the  Asiatic  map  in  mind,  or  whether 
it  was  mere  chance,  is  not  stated,  but  ad- 
joining the  Russian  exhibit  is  the  Chinese 
Village.  This  attraction  is  provided  by  an 
association  of  Chinese  merchants  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  includes  a  Chinese  theatre 
with  native  players ;  a  joss  house  with  a 
guide  to  explain  the  significance  of  the 
religious  rites ;  a  tea  house  with  native 
waiters,  and  an  extensive  bazaar  with  a 
population  of  native  merchants,  mechanics 
and  decorators.  Admission,  25  cents ;  ad- 
ditional admission  to  theatre. 

The  Bazaars  ,,f  .Starnb.iul  take  in  a  whole 
quarter  of  Constantinople,  and  eleven  sec- 
tions h.ive  been  exactly  reiiroduced  in  this 
concession.  Although  necessarily  short- 
ened, the  streets  bear  the  same  relation  to 
one  another  and  the  minutest  details  of 
architecture  are  preserved.  The  bazaars 
will  be  filled  with  Turkish  merchants  and 
their  wares,  and  the  whole  will  be  a  good 
illustration  of  the  street  life  of  that  section 
of  Constantinople. 

From  the  outdoor  life  of  southern  Europe 
to  the  frozen  North  is  but  a  step — at  the 
Exposition.  The  Esquimau  is  shown  in  his 
northern  home,  made  of  reindeer  skins, 
located  on  the  shore  of  a  real  lake,  on 
which  native  canoes  are  plied  with  long 
bladed  paddles.  The  famous  Alaskan  dogs 
drag  the  visitor  through  an  ice  colonnade 
containing  tons  of  Arctic  cui-iosities,  while 
a  combat  between  an  Esquimau  and  a  polar 
bear  brinjis  the  entertainment  to  a  close. 
Admission,   -'.■>  cents. 

The  Magic  Whirjuiol  is  the  next  attrac- 
tion on  the  north  side  of  the  Pike.  This 
building  covers  50,000  square  feet  of  space, 
and  50,000  gallons  of  water  are  in  circula- 
tion every  minute.  The  enchanted  lake 
lies  sixty -three  feet  above  the  floor.  Ascent 
to  it  is  made  in  boats  which  glide  around 
the  surface  of  the  lake  and  then  swcej)  over 
the  central  waterfall,  swinn  six  times  around 
its  circuit  beneath  the  descending  waters. 
The  boat  glides  towards  the  base  of  the 
enchanted  lake,  shoots  into  a  submarine 
channel,  passes  a  tropical  garden  filled  with 
birds  and  flowers,  back  again  through 
another  underground  channel,  it  floats 
around  the  base  of  the  mount  on  which 
rests  the  enchanted  lake,  under  and  through 
the  descending  waters,  twice  around  the 
electric  fountain,  and  again  making  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  enchanted  lake,  finds  exit.  The 
entire  course  covers  over  500  feet ;  the  sub- 
marine wav  traversed  bv  the  craft  is  filled 
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with  curious  illusions,  iiotaMy  the  j>reat 
Spotted  Rat,  and  other  monsters.  Admis- 
sion, 15  cents. 

The  Cliff  Dweller  homes,  as  they  exist 
in  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  are 
reproduced.  Entrance  is  made  tlirough  a 
tunnel  which  pierces  the  cliffs  ;  on  the  other 
side  are  more  caves  and  mountain  trails, 
and  a  large  pueblo  of  the  Moki  and  Zuni 
Indians  is  spread  over  the  cliff's.  The 
Indians  give  their  mask  dance,  the  heads 
of  the  performers  being  covered  with  elk 
and  buffalo  heads.  Long  ladders  reach  to 
the  dwellings,  in  which  the  Indians  ply 
their  various  crafts  of  basket  and  rug  weav- 
ing, blanket  making,  etc.  Admission,  25 
cents;  admission  to  theatre,  ','.">  <ints  addi- 
tional. 

The  Naval  Exhibition  is  a  ha'sin  of  water 
300x180  feet,  with  a  perspective  of  natural 
and  plastic  scenery  rejn-esenting  a  fortified 
city.  A  fleet  of  eight  battleships,  six 
cruisers,  six  torjjedo  boats  and  one  sub- 
marine vessel  is  maneuvered  after  the  most 
improved  methods  of  modern  naval  warfare. 
The  vessels  are  about  twenty  feet  long,  and 
operated  by  electric  motors,  a  .sailor  seated 
in  each  boat,  but  invisible  to  the  spectator 
controlling  its  movements.  Admission,  25 
cents ;  reserved  seats,  25  cents. 

The  Water  Chutes,  Scenic  Railway  and 
Boynton's  Deep  Sea  Divers  are  .ill  too  well 
known  to  need  any  explanation. 

The  eagerness  with  which  men,  women 
and  children  will  drop  their  ordinary  avo- 
cations to  run  to  a  fire  i)erhaps  suggested 
to  Chief  Hale  that  a  fire  would  be  a  real 
attraction,  even  at  an  Exposition.  Seated 
in  an  auditorium,  spectators  see  an  alarm 
turned  in  at  the  engine  house,  the  firemen 
leave  their  beds,  slide  down  the  brass 
poles,  the  horses  are  hitched  and  dash 
through  a  typical  New  York  street,  stop- 
ping in  front  of  a  blazing  six-story  block 
from  the  windows  of  which  iieople  are 
screaming  for  help.  They  are  rescued  by 
hook  and  ladder,  fire  nets  and  other  life- 
saving  apparatus  and  the  building  collapses, 
after  great  excitement  for  an  hour.  No 
fire  is  used,  but  the  efl^ect  is  pi-oduced  by 
electricity,  steam,  stained  glass  and  other 
mechanical  appliances.  The  horses,  men 
and  ajjparatus  taking  part  in  this  show  won 
first  prize  at  the  International  Fire  Tourna- 
ment in  London  in  180,'!,  also  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  1!)()0. 

From  the  turmoil  of  modern  fire-fight- 
ing to   Mysterious  Asia-India :    the   land  of 


elc|iliants,  tigers,  snake-charmers  and  ;ill 
the  wonderful  people  with  whom  Kipling 
has  made  us  familiar.  A  reproduction  of 
the  Taj  Mahal,  that  wonderful  tomb  which 
is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  piece  of 
architectural  work  in  the  world  ;  a  street  in 
Calcutta  showing  the  fronts  of  the  native 
bungalows  and  other  native  buildings  are 
among  the  attractions.  Other  thorough- 
fares lead  us  into  Ceylon,  Burmah  and  the 
market  i)lace  in  Teheran,  Persia,  the  most 
famous  rug  market  in  the  world.  A  Brahma 
festival.  Devil,  Nautch,  Jar,  Castanet  and 
other  weird  dances  are  jierformed  in  the 
theatre  together  with  other  national  amuse- 
ments. Admission,  25  cents ;  theatre  and 
Room  of  Wonders,  each  25  cents  additional. 

The  Temple  of  Mirth,  a  labyrinth  of 
mirrors;  the  Statisticum,  furnishing  sta- 
tistics while  you  wait ;  the  Moorish  Palace, 
containing  a  wax-work  exhibit  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  East  Indian  races, 
also  groups  showing  prominent  events  in 
the  a<(|uisition  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
will  furnish  entertainment  for  many,  as 
will  the  Glass  W^orkers,  who  do  wonderful 
things  in  the  w^ay  of  weaving  glass  into 
fabrics  as  pliable  as  ordinary  materials. 

A  vision  of  two  worlds  is  shown  in  the 
Hereafter.  Entering  an  apparently  limit- 
less gallery  of  mirrors,  the  visitor  sees  in 
the  dim  distance  a  playing  fountain.  The 
corridor  is  followed  for  forty  feet  until  the 
visitors  stmnble  into  the  Cafe  of  the  Dead, 
where  thej-  partake  of  gruesome  repasts 
served  by  undertakers  and  widows  on  coffin 
tables.  A  monk  appears  and  offers  to  guide 
the  living  through  the  realms  of  the  dead. 
With  this  ghostly  pilot  the  party  descends 
to  the  infernal  regions  in  an  elevator, 
where  they  gaze  across  a  vast  gulf.  Charon 
and  his  craft  waits  to  carry  them  over  the 
River  Styx ;  the  gloomy  guide  recites  pas- 
sages from  Dante's  '  Inferno,"  illustrating 
the  various  phases  of  Hell  through  which 
the  party  is  passing.  They  are  received  l)y 
his  Satanic  Majesty,  who  is  encircled  in  sul- 
phurous smoke,  while  a  chorus  of  damned 
souls  incessantly  wails  in  the  background. 
In  the  midst  of  these  tragic  scenes  the 
visitors  are  startled  by  the  sound  of  goblin 
laughter,  and  they  approach  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  more  humorous  phases  of 
jjunishment.  The  ice  -  man  who  over- 
charged ;  sinners  who  minded  other  people's 
business,  are  suitably  tormented.  The 
tramp  is  treated  to  a  boiling  hot  bath,  the 
teller  of  fish  stories  hung  by  fish-hooks  over 
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a  boiling  lake,  etc.  Without  warning  the 
visitors  come  upon  Daphne's  Grove,  with 
its  seductive  pleasures,  and  finally  emerge 
unaware  into  Paradise.  The  birth  of  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  the  celestial  hosts  cir- 
cling in  the  widening  star,  which  increases 
in  brilliancy  to  its  final  intensity,  are  the 
finishing  tableaux,  and  the  visitor  departs 
with  the  strains  of  the  Holy  City  ringing 
in  his  ears.      Admission,  •i.i  cents. 

Paris  on  the  Pike  is  a  rejiroduction  of 
life  in  the  gay  French  Capital.  Not  only 
the  Paris  of  to-day,  but  a  street  is  fittted  up 
of  the  medieval  i^eriod,  and  sports  and 
games  in  vogue  in  those  times  are  played 
therein,  and  an  insight  is  given  into  the 
customs  when  chivalry  flourished.  Of 
modern  Paris,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Cafe 
Chantant  is  preserved  in  a  resplendent 
theatre,  beautifully  decorated,  and  most 
brilliantly  illuminated  at  night,  when  a 
fine  vaudeville  performance  is  rendered,  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  famous 
French  Opera  Company  having  been  re- 
tained for  these  performances.  Admission, 
25  cents ;  admission  to  theatre  additional. 

In  the  Palais  du  Costume  the  history  of 
fashion  is  given  on  life-size  models,  from 
the  classic  costumes  of  the  Roman  ladies  to 
the  gorgeous  coronation  robes  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine,  and  on  down  the  line  to 
the  fashions  of  tiie  present  era.  Admis- 
sion, 25  cents. 

The  Infant  Incubator  will  appeal  to  the 
motherhood  and  humanity  of  the  Fair 
visitors.  Here  the  poor  babies  whom  the 
storks  brought  prematurely  into  this  world 
of  sin  and  trouble  will  be  given  one  more 
chance — a  fighting  one,  at  best,  but  still 
a  chance — for  their  lives.  Admission,  25 
cents. 

The  Streets  of  Cairo  pi-esent  a  vivid 
change  from  the  Baby  Incubator.  This 
exhibit  was  the  most  talked  about  of  any 
at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  but  is  on  a  much 
more  elaborate  scale. 

Beautiful  Jim  Key,  a  purely  bred  Arabian 
Hambletonian  horse,  upholds  the  dignity 
of  the  equine  race,  and  shows  what  a  horse 
can  do,  provided  he  is  given  a  college 
education.  Jim  is  an  expert  mathemati- 
cian; a  fine  theologian,  as  he  can  pick  out 
the  particular  verse  in  the  bible  which 
exalts  his  race ;  in  addition,  he  knows  the 
value  of  money  and  can  use  the  telejihone. 
He  is  valued  at  $100,000  and  travels  in 
his  own  private  car,  accompanied  by  his 
valet.      Admission    1 5   cents. 


The  Old  Plantation  represents  a  typical 
negro  quarters"  on  a  big  cotton  planta- 
tion befoh  de  wah."  A  colony  of 
southern  darkies,  from  the  little  brown 
pickaninnies  to  white-haired  aunties,  illus- 
trate this  past  phase  of  American  life.  In 
the  theatre  the  old  colored  uncle  will  play 
the  fiddle  for  the  "pigeon  wing,""  double 
shuffle"  and  other  plantation  dances,  while 
in  direct  contrast  with  the  cakewalk  and 
rag-time  music,  an  old-time  camp  meeting, 
with  its  intoned  hymns  and  venerable 
preacher,  will  be  held.    Admission,  1 5  cents. 

In  Battle  Abbey,  near  the  western  end 
of  the  Pike,  the  battle  history  of  the 
American  Republic  will  be  given.  Plastic 
representations  of  the  battles  of  Gettysburg 
and  Manassas,  as  typical  of  the  successes 
of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies,  are 
shown,  with  guides  in  both  the  blue  and 
the  gray  to  explain  them.  The  Custer 
Massacre  and  other  important  American 
battles  from  each  war  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican armies  have  participated,  will  also  be 
shown.      Admission,  25  cents. 

The  Galveston  Flood  will  be  portrayed 
at  the  Exposition.  The  foreground  of  the 
picture  is  real ;  real  trees,  houses  and  water, 
and  gives  a  fine  view  of  Galveston  Bay  as 
it  appeared  the  day  before  the  flood,  with 
its  three-mile  bridge  stretching  to  the  main 
land.  The  storm  clouds  arise,  the  wind 
howls  across  the  Bay,  the  rain  falls  in  tor- 
rents, the  waves  rise  higher  each  minute 
until  all  but  the  larger  buildings  in  the  city 
are  covered  with  water,  and  the  whole 
picture  is  blurred  in  the  storm  mist.  The 
storm  dies  away,  the  rain  ceases  and  the 
waters  recede,  showing  the  ruins  of  the  once 
noble  city.  The  light  slowly  fades  until 
all  is  in  darkness  again,  when  through  the 
gloom  one  sees  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a 
new  picture,  which  presently  stands  re- 
vealed as  the  uvw  ('..iKrston  will  appear 
when  the  GovtiimK  nl  linakwater  is  com- 
pleted.     Admission,  2,".  cents. 

The  visitor  may  make  the  trip  from  New 
York  to  the  North  Pole  in  twenty  minutes, 
in  an  Atlantic  liner,  200  feet  long,  with 
every  appointment  of  the  modern  steam- 
ship. The  motion  of  the  waves  will  be 
mechanically  produced,  and  a  sensitive 
stomach  can  probably  get  as  much  sea-sick- 
ness out  of  the  trip  as  if  on  a  real  ship.  A 
storm  at  sea  will  be  experienced,  life  boats 
lowered,  and  passengers  taken  off  and 
around  the  ship  and  returned  to  the  hurri- 
cane deck  :  the  Aurora  Borealis  will  .ipijcar 
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and  the  ship  }>rind  througli  the  ice  fields 
and  bergs  until  the  North  Pole  is  discovered 
to  be  a  tropical  garden,  interlocked  within 
the  embrace  of  the  ice.  Admission,  25 
cents. 

Other  anuisements  not  located  cm  the 
Pike  proper  are  the  Ferris  Wheel,  known 
here  as  the  Observation  Wheel.  The 
Japanese  Tea  Garden,  where  the  patron  is 
entertained  by  a  band  of  imported  Geisha 
girls  and  waited  upon  by  native  Japanese 
women.  While  to  the  southeast  and  back 
of  the  Festival  Hall  and  Art  Palaces  is  the 
immense  reproduction  of  Jerusalem,  cover- 
ing eleven  acres.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Philippine  Exhibit,  this  is  the  largest 
open  air  show  at  the  Exijosition.  It  is 
composed  of  three  hundred  structures  of 
varying  sizes,  which  will  be  peopled  by  one 
thousand  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  brought 
over  by  special  chartered  steamer.  This 
new  Zion,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  the 
height  and  tone  of  the  old-world  city, 
pierced  by  duplicates  of  the  famous  Damas- 
cus, Jaffa,  Golden,  St.  Stephens  and  West 
and  South  gates,  contains  within  the  wall 
the  Mosque  of  Omar,  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sequlchre.  Via  Dolorosa,  with  the  nine 
Stations   of   the    Cross,    the   .lews"    Wailing 


Place,  Tower  of  David,  the  Citadel  and 
Moat,  are  all  reproduced.  There  is  also  a 
cyclorama  of  Solomon's  Temple,  operated 
as  a  separate  concession,  the  most  complete 
model  in  the  world  of  Solomon's  architect- 
ural masterpiece.  To  such  Bible  students 
as  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  visit  to 
the  Holy  Land,  this  concession  will  doubt- 
less prove  most  instructive  and  interesting. 
Admission,  50  cents. 

Another  interesting  concession  not  lo- 
cated on  the  Pike  is  that  of  the  Boer 
soldiers,  in  charge  of  General  Viljoen,  who 
will  give  some  reproductions  of  scenes 
which  transpired  on  the  Transvaal  battle- 
fields. 

From  this  partial  list  and  necessarily 
brief  description  of  the  various  amusement 
features  of  the  great  World's  Fair,  it  may 
be  seen  that  even  with  'Everybody  to  his 
taste,'"  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
everybody  to  satisfy  his  taste  in  the  line  of 
amusement  here,  from  the  seeker  for  gaiet.\  , 
who  will  visit  '  Gay  Paree,"  to  the  staid 
clergyman,  who  wandering  through  the 
streets  of  the  miniature  Holy  City,  will 
carry  home  with  him  such  impressions  as 
will  make  the  sacred  scenes  more  vivid  to 
him  thereafter. 


uStubEnds 
ofThou^ht 


By  ARTHUR  G.LEWIS. 


TuK  intelligent  co-operation  of  sub- 
ordinates in  business  management,  paves 
the  way  to  knowledge,  power  and  ])ro- 
niotion. 

Lahor  has  compensation  in  a  duty 
done,  and  all  the  sweet  sensation  of 
rewarded  rest. 

There  is  no  honesty  in  an  ambition 
that  would  lift  up  one  side  of  human 
natin-e  and  drag  down  the  other. 

Ji  Dicious  expenditure  is  the  father  of 
rational  and  well  conceived  economy. 

Widows  are  attractive  on  account  of 
ex|)erience  having  taught  them  tiie  art 
of  advantageous  concealment. 

Ik  hell  is  conscience,  all  its  tortures 
tear  the  wakening  sleeper  in  insonmia's 
toils  between  the  awakening  moment 
and  the  dawn  of  day. 

How  man's  opinion  withers  before  a 
woman's  will — or  won't. 

Among  the  numerous  counterfeits  of 
friendship  there  comes  sometimes  a  sin- 
cere devotion  that  sustains  and  lightens 
the  lives  of  both. 

A  MAN  may  have  a  good  opinion  of 
himself,  but  should  not  jiermit  his  self- 
conscious  condition  to  break  out. 

It  is  a  questionable  kind  of  economy 
that  will  create  a  shrinkage  on  both 
sides  of  the  ledger. 

The  nakedness  of  truth  otU-n  calls  a 
blush  to  the  face  of  fact. 


One  of  the  consolations  of  old  age  is 
to  follow  one's  inclinations  without  the 
dangers  of  youth's  imi)etuous  indiscre- 
tions. 

Often  when  a  man  says  nothing  he 
either  has  nothing  to  say,  or  too  much 
sense  to  express  himself. 

How  many  sacrifices  of  life  and  hap- 
piness are  laid  upon  the  altar  of  appear- 
ance. 

No  MAN  ever  yet  swaggered  into  a 
permanent  and  successful  position  in 
life. 

How  sweet  the  consolation  and  knowl- 
edge that  one  heart  beats  for  us  alone, 
and  though  in  silence,  knows  no  lift- 
beyond  the  circle  of  its  love. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  thought  and  noble  ac- 
tion out-values  all  the  utilities  of  a 
beautiful  world. 

What  women  do  not  wear  attract  men 
the  most,  but  outward  adornment  in 
men  often  sways  women. 

There  are  some  natures  that  can  only 
meet  each  other  after  the  manner  of 
cymbals.  May  the  milk-white  dove  of 
jieace  keep  them  apart. 

The  soft  white  hands  of  women 
smooth  out  with  love  and  sacrifice  the 
lines  of  care  along  the  jjathway  that 
duty  and  integrity  tread. 

It  is  better  to  spare  j)ain  by  telling  a 
lie  than  to  cause  it  by  .i  truth  un- 
touched with  mercy. 


AFTER  THE  LIGHTS  ARE  OUT. 


After  the  lights  are  out 

And  hopes  we  once  cherished 

Have  gone  to  their  death 

With  the  sun  that  has  set. 

Some  retrospection  or  sacred  remenibran<' 

Lives  in  our  heart  and  comforts  us  yet. 


.A.fter  the  Hghts  are  out 
Memory  may  lead  us 
Out  of  the  darkness — into  the  da 
."Vnd  from  a  past  now  dead. 
Point  where  to-morrow's  sun 
Breathes  new  life  in  a  future  unl 
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6.66 
6.00 
8.35 
10.65 
1  1.00 
12.10 

6.55 
7.00 
9.30 
1  1.32 
1  1.36 
12.31 

12.10 
12.16 
3.35 
6.00 
6.05 

AR,  BALTIMORE,  MT.ROYAL  STATION.. 
Ab,  BALTIMORE,  OAMOEN  STATION  .-- 
Ar    WASHINGTON 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO  ALL   POINTS  WEST 
AND   SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

"bb 

No.    7 
EXPRESS 

^rr 

~ 

NO.  5 

No.  SS 

EXPRESS 

~ 

DAILY 

9.56  u. 
I0.00«» 
12.37p« 

2.44  PJ. 

3.00PJ1 

4.05  PJi 

l.56Pii 
2.00  P* 
4.  1  7  PJ« 
6.  1  6  PJ< 
6.30  PJ« 
7.30pj< 

N  3.55  Pii 
N  4.00  P« 
t  5.20  P« 

"s.OOP" 
9.16P. 

5.65  P» 
6.00  P« 
8.35  P« 
I0.55PB 
1  I.I  0pm 
12.45  am 

12.I0NT 
12.16  NT 

lO.OOui 
1  I.OOUI 

12.10NT 
I2.I6NT 
A   7.40  i« 
8.45  am 
9.00  am 
10.05am 

6.55  Pn 
7.00  PM 
9.30  p* 
1  1.32  PM 
11.36  PM 
12.40  AM 

Lv 
Lv 
Lv 
Lv 
Lv 

Ar 
Ar 
Ar 

Ar 
Ar 
Ar 

Ah 

Ar 

NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET  ..-- 
PHII  ADELPHIA 

BALTIMORE,  MT,  ROYAL  STATION- . 
BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
WASHINGTON 

7.I5AJ1 
I2.36PII 

7.45  Pii 

9.00  AM 

L»4.30P.« 
9.50pm 

LV  6.20pm 
9.10pm 
7.40  am 

WHEELING  (EASTERN  TIME) 

7.36  til 
I0.35U. 
7.30  P* 

9.00am 

8.06  A» 
1  1.46  u 
II.62/U- 
6.00  P« 
6.00  P« 
1  I.OOPM 
lO.OOul 

iS:llJ; 

9.30  P» 

7.23«« 

8. OOP* 

2.35A» 

LOUISVILLE 

7.56  i« 
12.30  p« 

CHATTANOOGA 



k- Train  No.  6  niahes  connection  at  Cumberland.                                                                          1 
Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.     N  Connection  east  of  Philadelphia  is  made  with  No.  609,  -Royal  Limited.-          \ 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EASTWARD 

DAILY 

DAILY 

DAILY 

DAILY 

No     lO 

DUOUESNE 
LIM      DAILY 

""EtpR^Ets" 

''°.%'„"s' 

CHICAGO 

3.30  PM 

10.40  am 
7.I0PM 
12.25am 

7.30PM 

7.30pm 

AH 

6.00  pm 

10.60  A* 

10.15pm 
8.0QAM 

I.OOpm 
9.00  PM 

•  6.30  PM 
8.27pm 
2.30  am 

1  .00pm 

ST.   LOUIS 

•  8.52.M 
2.10  PM 

t  2.45  pm 

•  6.35  P. 

2.05.M 

8^05  AM 
12.1  0pm 
7.05pm 
6.50  am 
10.40  pm 

e.iOAM 

8.40  PM 

MEMPHIS                

WASHINGTON 

BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  - - 
BALTIMORE,  MT.  BOYAL  STATION  - 

12.40  PM 
1.47  pm 
1.59PM 
4.05  PM 
6-30PM 
6.35  pm 

6.41   AM 

7.60  AM 
8.00  am 
10.16am 
12.35pm 

4.42  pm 
6.50  PM 
6.06  pm 
8.  19  P. 
10.40  pm 

12.30  pm 

1.47  pm 
1.59pm 
4.05  P. 
6.30  PM 
6.36  PM 

6.30  AM 

7.50  »« 
8.00  AM 
10.15am 
12.35  pm 
1  2.40  pm 

2.46  am 

3.47  am 
3.65  am 
6.00  am 
8.32  AM 
8.35am 

1  1.05  pm 
12.25am 
12.44  am 
3.10am 
6.52am 

1  1.05PM 
12.25am 
12.44  am 
3.10am 
5.52am 

NEW   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET   ---- 

12.40PM|   

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         •  Daily.         t  Daily  except  Sunday.                                           \ 

TRAINS  "EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE. 


atlon   Parlor  Car   Biiltlmo 

re  to  Wa 

ishlngton 

g  Car.  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

.     Dining  Car.  taWe  d'no 

te.   New 

Torn   to 

Dining   Car,    a  la  carte 

.   Phlladi 

=lphla  to 

Smoking  Car,  Parlor  and  ' 

Observat 

Ion  Cars. 

THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED     BY    THE     BALTIMORE    &    OHIO     RAILROAD     COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      nNEST   SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.      SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.      PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  "Washingfton,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

EA.S^T'W.A.Fiia. 

No.  513.  Drawing  Koom  Dufft-t  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Koom  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  604.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  526.    Five  Hour  Train.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  523.  Drawing  P.iiom  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  Y'ork.  Dining  Car.  serves  dinner  table  d'hote,  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York. 

No.  538.    ParlorCar  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  603.    Dnnvlng  U.iuin  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  534.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  606.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  646.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  505.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Obser 
and  Pittsburg. 

No.  517.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  601.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      DInl 

No.  627.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washingtoi 
Philidelphla. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 
Washington. 

No.  609.  "  Royal  Limited."  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffe 
Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Washington.       Xo  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  503.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York    to  Washington.     Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  511.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg. 

No.  515.  Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling;, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati: 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.    Cafe  Parlor   Car  Cincinnati  to  Loulavllle. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 
Baltimore  to  Columbus.     Combination  Buffet-Observation  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.    Dining  Care 

No.     9.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to 
Parkcrsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Deer  Park  every  Friday  night.  CafeParlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louis- 
ville.   Buffet  serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg:  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Deer  Park  to  Pittsburg  every  Monday  morning.  Dining  Car 
Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner, 
supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  16.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 

No.  55.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars 
Martlnsburg  to  Cumberland  and  Grafton  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  2.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Washington. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Cafe  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car 
Washington  to  New  Y'ork. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to-New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Parkcrsburg  to  Washington. 
Buffet-observation  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Washington.  Drawing  Rooio  Deer  Park  to  Pittsburg  every  Monday 
morning.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Washington.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Washington. 
Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Deer  Park  every  Friday  night. 
Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Washington. 

No.  13.  "Uuquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Plttsbu 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Loali 
Connellsvllle.     Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  Grafton. 

No.  14.   Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  t 
Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 

No.  46.    Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore.      Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to  Cumberland. 


THROUGH    TICKETS.    SLEEPING   CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON.  OHIO,  Union  Station.  C.  D.  HoxODLE.  Ticket  Agent.     Howard  Street.  U.  S.  G.  .\plet.  Ticket  Agent. 
BAT/riMORE.    N.  \V.  Tor.  Di.irl.  s  anil  Saratoga  Streets    Y.  M.O.  A.  Bnililingi.  G.  I).  Cr.iwford,  Ticket  Agent;  B.  F.  BoxD. 

IJistrict  Passiiif.  r   \:--     i       i'  .i.i.I    u  Station.  E.  K.  Jones.  Ticket  Agent.     Mt.  Royal  Station.  Ohas.  Oookey.  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIRE,  OHIO     i     !      ~        i      ,      I  i.  ket  Agent. 
BOSTON,  360  Wa^l,  I -.  I      I' iggart.  New  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E  Baeket.  Ticket  Agent. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y  ,    .1  .  I  ,,,,....  1.  T.  H.  Hendriokson,  Ticket  Agent. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y..  L:li;  ij..i..u  .s.iu..ic.  H.A.  Wells.  Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  R.  i  O.  S.-W. 

BUTLER.  PA..  Wm.  TuiiSEl;,  Ticket  Agent. 

CANTON.  OHIO,  s.  S,  C.  McGbew,  Ticket  Agent. 

CHESTER.  PA  .  A.  M.  D.  MuLLINIX,  Passenger  and  Ticket  .Igent. 

CHICAGO.  ■•«  Olark  Street,  GrandPacific  Hotel,  W.  W.  Picking,  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  \V.  McKewin.  City  Ticket  Agent. 

General  Passenger  Office.  Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Building.  C.  G.  Lemmon.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.     Grand  Central 

Station.  Corner  Harrison  Street  and  5th  Avenue.  F,  J.  EDDY,  Ticket  Agent.     Auditorium  Annex.  221  Michigan  Avenue. 

F.  E.  Scott,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO,  .J.  H.  Larrabee.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  430  Walnut  Street   Traction  Bldg.i,  ,1.  B.  SCOTT.  Dis 

City  Ticket  Agent;  J.  E.  Buchanan.  Passenger  Agent.     Central   Union  Station,  I 

Wm.  Bhown.  Depot  Ticket  Agent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX.,  D.  Bankhardt.  .igente  General.  B.  &  O.  S.-W.,  Apartado2010. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO,  2U  Superior  Street,  M.  G.  Carrel.  Division  Passenger  Agent;  G.  W.  Sqoiggins,  Traveling  Passenger 

Agent:  F,  E.  Gibson.  Ticket  .tgent.    South  Water  Street  Station,  .i.  N.  Dietz.  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  No.  s  North  High  Street.D.  S.  Wilder.  Division  Passenger  .\gent;  W.  W.  Tamage.  Ticket  Agent,    Union 

Depot.  E.  Pag  ELS.  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVILLE,  PA.,  .J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  H.  L.  Douglas,  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON.  KY.,  Fourth  and  Scott  Streets,  G.  M.  .4.BBOTT,  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS,  J.  P.  ROQERMAN.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
DENVER.  COLO.,  S.M.  Shattuo,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
HARPERS  FERRY.  'W.  VA.,  C.  E.  DuDROW.  Tra' 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  Box  261,  A.  0.  GOODRICH,  Tri 
LORAIN,  OHIO,  C.  A.  Melin,  Ticket  Agent. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY.,  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  Main  Sts..  R.  S.  Brown.  District  Passenger  Agent;  J.  G.  Elgin,  City  Pas»enger  Agent; 

Evan  Piiosser.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent:  J.  H.  DoRSEY,  City  Ticket  .4gent.    7th  St.  Station.  X.J.  Crone.  Ticket  -igent. 
MANSFIELD.  OHIO.  C.  W.  ,JoNES,  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA.  OHIO,  G.  M.  Payne,  Depot  Ticket  .A.gent;  M.  F  Noll.  City  Ticket  Agent,  First  National  Bank  Building. 
MASSILLON.  OHIO.  E.  P.  Edgar.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEWARK,  N.  J.,  E.E.Hendbickson.  Ticket  Agent. 

NEWARK.  OHIO.  F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  .\gcnt;  F.  C.  BARTHOLOMEW.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  CASTLE,  PA.,  R.  L.  Turner,  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  YORK,  434  Broadway,  Lyman  McCarty,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent ;  E.  D.  .A.INSLIE.  Ticket  Agent.  1300  Broadway, 

H.  B.  Fahoat.  Ticket  Agent.    No.  6  Astor  House,  A.  ,J.  Oesterla,  Ticket  -\gent.     261  Broadway,  Thos.  Cook  4  Son,  Ticket 

Agents.  108  Greenwich  Street,  Frank  Zotti.  Ticket  Agent.    25  Union  Square.  West,  Raymond  4  Whitcomb.  Ticket  Agents. 

391  Grand  Street,  Hyman  Werner,  Ticket  Agent.      Stations.  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  of  Liberty 

Street,  N.  R. 
NORFOLK,  VA. ,  10  Granby  Street,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Arthur  G.  Lewis,  Southern  Passenger  Agent:  W.  C.  Young.  Ticket  Agent, 
OMAHA,  NEB.,  504-5  First  National  Bank  Building,  J.  O.  BuRCH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PARKERSBURQ,  W.  VA.,  C.  W.  ALLEN,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  C.  T.  Proudfoot,  Ticket  Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA,  834  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  Ashby,  District  Passenger  Agent;  0.  D  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E.  Cor 

13th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  C.  E.  Waters,  Ticket  Agent.     1005  Chestnut  Street,  Raymond  4  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

39*52  Market  Street,  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.     609  South  3d  Street  and  1146  North  2d  Street,  M.  Rosenbaum, 

Ticket  Agent.    Station,  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  W.  W.  Baekey,  Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG,  315  Park  Building,  E-  D.  Smith,  Assistant  General  Passenger  -Agent;  Geo.  A.  Orr.  Traveling  Passenger  .\gent 

Cor.  5th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street,  E.  D.  Steinman,  City  Ticket  -igent.      506  Smithfleld  Street.  J.  V.  McCormick.  Ticket 

Agent.    Station,  Cor.  SmithBeld  and  Water  Streets,  S.  J.  Hutchison,  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY.  OHIO,  T.  B.  Tucker,  Ticfct  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  Room  1,  Hobart  Building,  Peter  Harvey.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  N.  J.  Neer.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
ST.  LOUIS.  B.  4  O.  S,-W..  6th  and  Olive  Streets.  F.  D.  Gildebsleeve.  Assistant  General   Passenger  .A,gent:  H.  C.  Stevenson. 

City  Pcissenger  Agent;  L.  L.  HORNINQ,  City  Ticket  Agent;  F.  W.  AMICK.  Station  Passenger  Agent;  L.  G.  Paul.  Traveling 

Passenger  Agent. 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN.,  R.  C.  Haase,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO,  A.  J.  Bell.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES,  IND.,  W.  P.  ToWNSEND,  Division  Passenger  .4.gent.  B.  4  O.S.-W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. ,  701  15th  Street,  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue.  S.  B.  Hege.  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  P.  Merrill. 

Ticket  Agent.  619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H.  R.  HOWSER,  Ticket  Agent.  Station.  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street,  S.  E.  East- 

WHEELING,  W.  VA. .  B.  4  O.  Station.  T.  C.  BuRKE.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;   A.  L.   IRWIN.  Station  Ticket   Agent. 

McLure  House.  O,  R.  Wood,  City  Ticket  Agent. 
WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Station,  J.  E.  Hitch,  Ticket   Agent.    Market    Street.  W.  Fulton,  Ticket  Agent: 

H.A.  Miller,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
WTNCHESTER,  VA. ,  T.  B.  Patton,  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO,  James  Aiken,  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVTLLE,  OHIO,  Jas.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS,  Baltimore  Export  4  Import  Co.,  Limited.  23.  24  and  25  Billiter  Street.  London.  E.  C:  21  Water 

Street,  Liverpool,  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  4  O.  may  be  obtained  at 
TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

Passenger  Agent.  B.  N.  AUSTIN.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

I  Lines  East.  Baltimore.  Mil.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  West,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  B.  MARTIN.  Manager  Passenger  Traflic, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R    R. ,  Baltimore.  Md. 


ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

ROYAL  BLIE  TRAINS 

Leave     NCW    YorK    For 

Baltimore  and  Washington 


"Every  Other  Hour 

ON  THE  Even  Hour" 

8,  10,  12,  2,  4,  6 

o^clock 
DURING   THE    DAY 

Another  af  7.00  p.  m.  and  one  at  12.15  midnight 


Splendidly  Equipped 

IModern  Coaches,  Pullman  Parlor 
and  Sleeping  Cars  and  Unexcelled 
Baltimore    &    Ohio    Dining    Car    Service 

The  "Royal  Limited"  Leaves  af  "four' 


ROYAL   BLUE   SERVICE   FROM  WASHINGTON 


LLMAN  Service 


EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR  to  BALTIMORE 
'EVERY  OTHER  HOUR  ON  THE  ODDHOUR'to  PHILADELPHIA  £  NEW  YORK 


"Don't  Worry  Over  a  Time  Table" 


Royal  Blue  Trains 

LEAVE,   WASHINGTON 
FOR  PHILADELPHIA 
AND  NEW  YORK  .... 

"Every  Ofher  Hour  on  the  Odd  Hour" 

7,  9,  11,  1,  3,  5   o^clock 

DLRING   THE    DAY 

AND 

LEAVE   WASHINGTON 
FOR   BALTIMORE 

^^Every    Hour  on  the    Hour" 

PULLMAN  SERVICE  ON  ALL  TRAINS 

The  "Royal  Limifed"  Leaves  af  "Three" 
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Reduced  Fares  Authorized 
Si.  Louis  World's  Fair 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

NOW  IN  ErrECT. 

SEASON  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  daily  during  the  period  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, with  final  return  limit  of  December  15,  1904. 

SIXTY-DAY  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  daily  during  the  period  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, with  final  return  limit  of  sixty  (fcO)  days,  but  not  later  than  December  15,  1904. 

FIFTEEN-DAY  EXCURSION  TICKETS  wiU  be  sold  daily  during  the  period  of  the 
Exposition,  with  final  return  limit  of  fifteen  (15)  days,  including  date  of  sale. 

COACH  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  only  for  specified  dates  and  trains. 
Tickets  will  be  good  in  Day  Coaches  only  on  special  or  designated  trains  gi-ing,  and 
on  regular  trains  returning,  limited  for  return  passage  leaving  St.  Louis  not  later  than 
ten  (JO)  days,  including  date  of  sale. 

STOP-OVERS. 

STOP-OVER  not  exceeding  ten  (10)  days  at  each  point  will  be  allowed  on  Season,  Sixty 
(60)  day  and  Fifteen  (15)  day  excursion  tickets,  in  either  or  both  directions  within  return 
limit,  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  Mitchell,  Ind.  i  for  visitors  to  French  Lick  or  West  Baden  Springs, 
Ind. ),  and  at  Chicago  i  on  tickets  reading  via  Chicago ).  Stop-over  not  exceeding  ten  ( 10) 
days  at  each  point  will  ako  be  allowed  in  either  or  both  directions  within  return  limit,  at 
Deer  Park,  Mountain  Lake  Park  and  Oakland  during  months  of  August  and  September. 
To  secure  stop-over,  passengers  must  notify  conductor  and  deposit  ticket  with  Depot 
Ticket  Agent  immediately  upon  arrival. 

STOP-OVER  not  exceeding  ten  (10)  days  will  be  allowed  at  St  Louis  on  all  one-way  and 
round-trip  tickets  (except  Colonist  tickets  to  the  Pacific  Coast)  reading  to  points  beyond 
St.  Louis,  upon  deposit  of  ticket  with  Validating  Agent  and  payment  of  fee  of  $1.00. 

EXCURSION  FARES. 

pROj,  season  60-Day  .5-Day  Coach 

NewYork,N.Y. $34.00  $28.35  $23.25  $18.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa 34.00  28.35  23.25  17.00 

Chester,  Pa. 34.00  28.35  23.25  17.00 

Wilmington,  Del 34.00  28.35  23.25  17.00 

Newark,Del 34.00  28.35  23.25  17.00 

Baltimore,  Md 33  60  28.00  23.00  17.00 

Washington,  D.  C 33.60  28.00  23.00  17.00 

Hagerstown,  Md. ---- 33.20  27.70  22.75  16.00 

Frederick,  Md 33.60  28.00  23.00  16.00 

Cumberland,  Md. 30.40  25.35  21.00  15.00 

Grafton,  W.  Va. 27.20  22.70  19.00  13.00 

ROUTES. 

The  above  fares  apply  via  Cincinnati  or  via  Chicago  in  both  directions;  or  going  via  Cincin- 
nati and  returning  via  Ctiicago;  or  going  via  Chicago  and  returning  via  Cincinnati. 
Tickets  will  be  accepted  via  Pittsburg. 

Corresponding  Rates  from  olher  Points. 
For  additional  information  concerning  routes,  rates,  time  of  trains,  etc.,  call  on  licltet  agents. 


ROYAL   BLUE   SERVICE   FROM   WASHINGTON 


^PUL^MAN  Service 

EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR 'to  BALTIMORE 
'EVERY  OTHER  HOUR  ON  THE  ODDHOUR^TO  PHILADELPHIA  t  NEW  YORK 


ROYAL   BLUE  SERVICE  WASHINGTON  TO  NEW   YORK 


Royal  Blue  Trains 


LEAVE-   WASHINGTON 

FOR   PHILADELPHIA 
AND  NEW  YORK  .... 


Every  Other  Hour  on  the  Odd  Hour" 


7,  9,  11,  1,  3,  5   o'clock 


DURING   THE    DAY 


Splendidly  Equipped 

Modern  Coaches,  Pullman  Parlor 
and  Sleeping  Cars  and  Unexcelled 
Baltimore    &    Ohio    Dining    Car    Service 


The  "Royal  Limited"  Leaves  at  "Three" 


TRAINS   FROM   BALTIMORE   TO   WASHINGTON 


EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR' 


ROYAL  BLUE  SERVICE   NEW  YORK  TO  WASHINGTON 


Royal  Blue  Trains 


LEAVE.    NEW  YORK 

FOR   BALTIMORE 
AND  WASNIINGTON 


"Every  Ofher  Hour  on  fhe  Even  Hour' 

8,  10,  12,  2,  4,  6   o'clock 

DURING    THE    DSY 

Another  af  7.00  p.  m.  and  one  af  12.15  midnight 


Splendidly  Equipped 

IVfodern  Coaches,  Pullman  Parlor 
and  Sleeping  Cars  and  Unexcelled 
Baltimore    &    Ohio    Dining    Car    Service 


The  "Royal  Limifed"  Leaves  af  "Four'' 
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BALTIMORE,    AUGUST, 


THE  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 


mHE  problem  of  a  railroad  station  to- 
tally devoid  of  all  annoyances  to  its 
surroundings,  so  designed  and  con- 
structed to  be  an  ornament  to  a 
residential  section  of  a  large  city,  had  been 
for  years  a  problem  unsolved.  Its  solution 
became  imperative  when  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  located  a  station  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  home  section  of  Baltimore. 
That  the  road  was  successful,  peculiarly 
successful,  is  fully  evidenced  in  the  mag- 
nificent Mount  Ro.val  Station.  It  is  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  the  possibilities  of  this 
class  of  public  structures,  showing  that  they 
can  be  made  a  positive  addition  and  a  valu- 
able artistic  acquisition,  instead  of  a  constant 
eyesore  and  a  general  nuisance  to  an  entire 
community ;  for  here  there  is  no  smoke,  no 
dirt,  no  noise  of  banging  cars,  trains  come 
and  go  silently,  orderly,  and  one  unfamiliar 
with  the  situation  wonders  at  the  lack  of 
irritating  odors,  is  surprised  at  the  prevail- 
ing cleanliness  and  is  lost  in  admiration 
with  the  beauty  of  the  whole  conception. 
To  the  people  of  a  city  there  is  nothing 
so  attractive  as  well-kept  lawns,  the  fresh 
green  of  the  grass  relie\'ing  the  eyes  and 
furnishing  a  perfect  setting  for  any  building. 
The  value  of  this  is  clearly  seen  in  the  full 
<-ity  block  occupied  by  this  station  and  its 
surroundings.  From  these  immense  planes 
of  simple  green,  the  building  derives  much 
of  its  beauty,  while  they  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  a  park  to  the  section  in  which 
they  occur.  The  building,  which  is  con- 
structed from  massive  blocks  of  Port  Deposit 
granite,  is  sunken  far  below  the  street  level, 
and  a  tower  rising  160  feet,  ornamented  at 
the  top  with  four  great  clock  dials,  proclaims 
the  character  of  the  building  and  relieves 
the  suggestion  of  its  sunken  appearance. 
The  red-tiled  roof  warms  up  the  entire  color 
scheme  and  adds  a  touch  of  the  Orient 
exceedingly  attractive.  All  semblance  of 
a  hole  in  the  ground  is  done  away  with 
by  the  lawns  sloping  gently  down  to  the 
building  level.  By  thus  lowering  the  build- 
ing below  the  street  level,  the  station  is 
robbed  of  all  of  its  obtrusiveness  and  not- 


witlistaiiding  its  great  size,  readily  harmo- 
nizes with  the  surrounding  resident  section. 
While  all  this  visible  handiwork  of  the 
architect  and  landscape  gardner  plays  no 
small  part  in  making  the  station  a  desirable 
neighbor,  it  is  actually  the  tunnel  which 
has  done  the  most  to  solve  the  problem. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  tunnel 
(which  means  to  the  average  citizen  an  in- 
cubator for  all  loathsome  gases  and  a  thing 
to  be  avoided  at  all  costs)  should  prove  to  be 
the  important  factor  in  this  great  problem, 
but  such  is  the  case.  The  train  shed  of 
Mount  Royal  Station  occupies  the  first 
opening  in  the  tunnel  after  leaving  Camden 
Station,  this  opening  being  but  a  few  feet 
longer  than  the  shed  itself;  trains  are  thus 
onl}'  in  evidence  while  at  the  station  and 
even  then  are  visible  but  to  those  under  the 
train  shed  or  in  the  building  itself.  From 
the  surrounding  streets  and  homes  they  are 
totally  obscured,  and  when  leaving  the 
station  in  either  direction  are  immediately 
engulfed  in  the  tunnel  and  pass  silently 
into  obscurity,  emerging  either  at  Camden 
Station  to  the  southward,  or  to  the  north- 
ward beyond  the  home  section.  All  these 
advantages  would  be  set  for  naught  were 
not  the  tunnel  operated  by  electricity. 
Powerful  electric  engines  convey  all  trains 
through  its  entire  length  and  the  tunnel  in 
consequence  remains  marvelously  free  from 
smoke  and  noxious  gases.  Were  not  this  the 
case  the  station  would  be  simply  an  orna- 
mental chimney  top,  begrimed  by  smoke 
and  repudiated  by  the  entire  section  of  the 
city  in  which  it  stands  and  the  problem 
would  still  remain  unsolved.  Briefly,  the 
combination  of  immense  lawns  tastefully 
ornamented  with  flower  beds  and  trees,  the 
station  in  its  center  architecturally  beautiful, 
and  the  trains  arriving  and  departing  through 
a  tunnel  free  from  smoke  and  gas  nuisances, 
which  at  the  same  time  obliterates  all  irri- 
tating noises  incident  to  the  movement  of 
trains,  forms  a  composite  highly  desirable. 
Thus  the  problem  has  been  solved  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  in  its  Mount 
Roval  Station  in  Baltimore. 


THE  LOUISIANA   PURCHASE   EXPOSITION. 

A   NIGHT   VIEW. 


■  If  you  would  vi.-w  tail-  Melrose  ai-islil 
Go  visit  it  by  the  moon's  pale  light." 


mF  you  wimld  see  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  at  its  best,  visit 
it  by  the  blaze  of  myriad  electric 
liohts,  and  all  the  foiry  tales  of 
childhood  or  the  "littcrinj;  visi.uis  of  the 
Arabian  Niyhts  seem  rcali/.cd.  'I'hc  moon 
and  stars  in  the  blue  sky  alxnc  look  |)ale 
and  cold  indeed,  compared  witli  tliis  artifi- 
cial illumination,  which  would  dim  tiu- 
hriyhtest  sunshine.  As  the  shades  of 
evening  gather,  the  crowd  drifts  to  the 
Plaza  of  St.  Louis  and  watch  in  hand,  looks 
expectantly  towards  Art  Hill.  The  shadows 
deepen,  the  outlines  of  the  Festival  Hall 
and  Colonnade  of  States  grow  dim,  there 
is  a  hush  of  expectation,  above  which  the 
din  of  the  Pike  rises  harsh  and  strident,  an 
alien  medley  of  sound  from  another  world, 
when,  presto  1  As  by  magic  the  whole 
central  picture  is  outlined  as  by  lines  of 
wiiite  fire,  while  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
picture  tumbles  and  splashes  the  cascades 
in  a  flood  of  dazzling  green.  Upon  the 
grand  basin  and  the  lagoons  the  shimmer- 
ing scintillations  from  the  light  lines  on 
the  buildings  are  reflected  on  the  placid 
water  until  each  tiny  wavelet  seems  to  have 
embraced  a  star,  and  a  heavenly  vision  is 
reflected  from  a  Dream  City.  All  about, 
the  dazzling  traceries  of  electricity  spangle 
the  Terrace  of  States,  outline  the  vast  ex- 
hibit palaces,  bring  to  view  monuments  and 
spires,  touches  a  high  note  of  color  in  the 
garb  of  one  of  the  moving,  shifting  crowd. 
Night  is  literally  turned  into  day,  and  a 
day  of  such  dazzling  brightness  as  no  man 
has  ever  seen  before. 

To  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  picture,  re- 
course should  be  had  to  one  of  the  water 
vehicles,  and  you  can  take  your  choice  be- 
tween the  swifter  electric  launch  or  the 
slower,  but  more  romantic,  gondola. 

If  you  take  the  latter,  you  embark  at 
the  fV)ot  of  the  Plaza  St.  Louis.  TJie 
(|ueer  high  bow  of  the  gondola  rises  high 
in  front,  while  the  gondolier,  a  picturesque 
son  of  Venice,  stands  forth  like  a  dark  sil- 
houette against  the  brightness.  The  cas- 
cades and  fountains  rush  and  s|)lash  with 
a  refreshing  coolness  that  is  i)articularly 
grateful  to  the  tired,  dusty,  foot-sore,  over- 
worked sightseer,  and  the  boat  glides 
smoothly  and  noiselessly  over  the  dancing, 
s))arkling  wavelets. 

'  From  Oie  ■•Soiitli-\Ve«teni's  Book." 


The  band  in  the  Plaza  of  St.  Louis  begins 
to  play,  the  strident  blare  of  the  brazen  in- 
struments softened  and  mellowed  by  dis- 
tance and  the  music  of  the  waters,  and  the 
spell  of  the  scene  takes  hold  on  you. 

.\t  every  turn,  e\er\  shift  of  position, 
the  light  lines  and  shadows  ba.kground  of 
buildings,  trees  and  sky,  take  on  new 
beauties.  In  the  open  reaches  the  moving 
of  tile  panorama  shades  from  one  picture 
into  another  one,  but  the  boat  glides  under 
a  dark  bridge  and  comes  out  to  a  new  pict- 
ure more  beautiful  than  the  last,  and  the 
variety  is  infinite. 

The  boat  slips  .along  not  under  the 
shadow,  hut  liter.iUy  under  the  shine  of  the 
great  Palace  of  \aried  Industries,  through 
the  West  Lagoon,  circling  the  Palace  of 
Electricity,  which  glows  like  one  huge 
light  imprisoned  in  a  mighty  pearl.  So' 
brilliant  is  it  that  one  loses  the  sense  of  de- 
tail, for  the  whole  building  seems  to  radiate 
light.  Your  gondola  floats  near  the  bottom 
of  the  cascades,  around  through  the  East 
Lagoon,  past  the  Palace  of  Mines  and  Met- 
allurgy, which  under  this  aspect,  instead 
of  housing  the  most  solid  and  substantial 
of  nature's  products,  looks  as  if  it  were  the 
abode  of  a  fairy  prince,  at  whose  court  you 
were  coming  to  p.i\  homage.  The  electric 
launches  skim  past  you,  til'ed  with  gayly- 
drcsscd,  l.iughing  parties,  r\vY\  one  is  eii 
./;■/,■  and  \<>u  think  tin-  clini.ix  of  the  evening 
ha>  hccii  rra<-|icil,  u  hen  .\  our  bii.it  comes 
almost  to  a  standstill  in  the  semi-darkness 
under  a  bridge,  and  a  clear  tenor  rings  out. 

Noil  ft  xcordare  ili  mi." 
It  is  your  pictures(|ur  gondolier,  and  he 
sings  the  i>atlietic  appeal  from  II  Trovatore 
far  better  than  man.\   stage    Manrieos  have 
i-endered  it.      "  Do  not  forget  mel"' 

Ah,  night  in  \'enice  I  Night  Arabesque! 
Many-  pictures  will  fade  from  memory's 
wall  ere  this  most  beautiful  picture  of  all, 
the  great  Dream  City,  will  vanish.  The 
gentle  movement,  the  lapping  water,  the 
gay  crowd,  the  fairy  palaces,  and  through 
it  all  the  thread  of  the  old  song,  in  the 
liquid  Italian  tongue,  whose  wistful 
cadences  have  brought  tears  to  so  many 
eyes.  Years  hence  we  will  see  the  picture 
and  hear  the  music,  after  the  Dream  City 
has  vanished  and  the  bo.itman  has  long 
since  drifted  back  to  sunny  Italy. 


SCULPTURE  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 


EMKRSON  says:  ••Fnr  pcrtry  «.-,s  .-.ll 
written  before  time  was.  aiul  «lun- 
ever  we  are  so  fiiu-ly  organized  that 
we  can  penetrate  into  that  region 
where  the  air  is  music,  we  hear  those 
primal  warblings  and  attempt  to  write 
them  down,  but  we  lose  ever  and  anon  a 
word  or  verse  and  substitute  something  of 
our  own,  and  thus  mis-write  tlie  poem. 
The  men  of  more  delicate  car  write  down 
these  cadences  more  faithfully,  and  these 
transcripts,  though  im])erlcrt.  I)cii>nie  the 
songs  of  nations.  For  nature  is  as  truly 
beautiful   as   it    is   good,  or  as   it  is  reasoii- 


■r  used  for  adorn- 
i\  ing  a  more  ideal 
Hall,   Fine   Arts, 

the    pureh-    orna- 


and    especially    ai 
mental  cascades. 

The  heroic  equestrian  statue  of  St.  Louis, 
patron  saint  of  the  city  which  bears  his 
name,  is  intentionally  made  the  first  and 
chief  of  the  monumental  historical  .statues. 
Going  as  far  back  as  history  and  legend 
can  take  us,  we  come  to  this  King  of 
France,  this  Crusader,  during  whose  reign 
and  during  the  Crusades  were  reared  those 
hulw.irks  (if  religion  and  social  order  upon 
which  the  i)illars  of  our  present,  social 
and  political,  rest.  With  this  key-note 
•  statue  in  mind,  it  will  mean 
hing  iiuue  than  so  much  plaster 
and  staff,  moulded  to  represent  more 
or  less  nearly  the  forms  of  man  and 
horse,  as  they  appear  to  us  in  this  day. 
In  the  court  between  the  Varied 
Industries    and    Manufactures   Build- 


.\P0THE0,SIS  OF  ST.  LOUIS, 


able,  and  must  as  sucii  appear  as  it  must 
be  done  or  must  be  made." 

Among  the  millions  who  will  visit  the 
Fair,  those  among  them  who  have  a  drop 
of  the  spirit  of  Emerson's  thought  quoted 
above,  will  see  in  the  sculpture  not  tlie 
mere  reproduction  of  forms  from  life,  liut 
would  see  the  logic  and  sequence  of  the 
historical  and  allegorical  character  of  the 
various  statues  and  groups  which  adorn  the 
buildings  and  grounds. 

The  historical  sub.jects  in  the  form  of 
portrait  statues  and  the  like  are  grouped 
in  connection  with  the  buildings  devoted 
to  the  more  material  side  of  the  Exposition. 

'  From  the  ■■Snutli-WcsternV  Book." 


ings  and  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Manufactures  Building  is  a  statue  of  Louis 
Joliet,  on  the  opposite  side  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Ferdinand  De  Soto.  These  were 
selected  as  representatives  of  the  two 
nations  who  were  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  region  of  which  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  forms  a  part. 

Following  this  idea  farther,  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  crowned  by  the  Festival  Hall 
and  Art  Building,  are  two  equestrian  stat- 
ues of  the  "Cherokee  Chief'  and  the 
"Sioux  Chief,"  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple from  which  this  regicm  was  wrung,  the 
American  Indians. 


SCULPTURE  OF   THE  LOUISIANA    PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 


Continuing  the  story  of  the  Indian's  dis- 
Jippearance,  there  is  a  heroic  group  at  tlie 
eastern  end  of  the  main  transverse  avenue, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  this  avenue  are  two 
compositions,  allegories  of  the  seemingly 
endless  prairies  and  the  mountain  stretches 
which  border  them. 

In  leaving  the  i)ast,  importance  h.is  been 
given  to  many  of  the  adventurers  mikI  pio- 
neers who  cleared  the  way  for  the  civiliza- 
tion which  was  to  follow  them,  in  portrait 
statues  of  Sieur  La  Salle,  Panfilo  Narvaez, 
Pere  Marquette,  George  Rogers  Clark,  Bien- 
ville, Monroe  Franklin,  and  many  others. 

Upon     four     pedestals    intersecting    the 


of  the  central  cascade  contains  three  figures, 
typifying  Liberty,  Justice  and  Truth,  while, 
numerous  other  groups  follow,  referring  to 
the  human  qualities  which  sjjring  from  and 
are  fostered  by  Liberty. 

The  subjects  for  the  side  cascades,  ■"  I'lic 
.\tlantic"  and  "The  Pacific  Ocean ""  were 
selected  with  the  intention  of  symbolizing 
tlie  fact  that  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
Louisiana  region,  the  sway  of  liberty,  trutli 
and  justice,  illustrated  in  the  center  c.is- 
cade,  was  extended  from  the  Atl.intic  tn 
tin-  Pacific  Ocean.  F..r  the  turbiilrnt 
u.itcrs    of  tlic  .Atlantic    tin-    p.^wi-rfu!  figure 


stairways  to  the  boat  landings  arc  tour 
groups  treating  of  the  Indian,  the  cowboy 
and  his  broncho,  and  the  buffalo. 

As  a  composite  of  the  historical  and  alle- 
gorical sculpture,  we  have  the  immense 
Louisiana  Purchase  Monument,  which  rises 
to  a  height  of  about  100  feet,  and  is  crowned 
by  a  figure  of  Peace  standing  on  the  globe. 
Its  principal  sculptural  feature  consists  ofa 
grouj)  "  Signing  the  Purchase  Treaty,'"  in 
which  are  shown  jjortraits  of  the  signers, 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  James  Monroe  and 
Marbois. 

Of  the  purely  allegorical  groups,  the 
Festival  Hall  and  Cascade  are  adorned  with 
them.      The   enormous   group  at   the    li.-ad 


chosen,  while  the  figure  of  a  woman  in 
graceful  pose  was   selected  for  the  Pacific. 

The  Festival  Hall  itself  has  consider- 
•  ible  seuli)tural  adornment,  the  large  group 
o\er  the  large  entrance  gate  representing 
"  .Apollo  and  the  Muses, ""  flanked  on  either 
side  by  groups  of  "The  Dance"  and 
"Music."  The  colossal  figures  represent- 
ing the  fourteen  original  states  carved  from 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  in  the  Colonnade 
of  States,  have  been  pictured  and  described 
until  every  one  is  familiar  with  them. 

From  this  short  sketch,  it  will  be  seen 
that  every  figure  has  a  meaning,  if  we  seek 
it,  .md  that  there  may  be  "  Sernums  in 
St.irt'""  .-.s  well  as  in  stones. 


AUGUST  BY  THE  BROOK. 


Was  a  brook  I  knowed  in  hnyli,.„d  -Initi'  f  s;,, 

low 

'MoiiKst  tir  tiniotliN  an'  red  to|. 

Down  beside  tU'  little  "i.nd  lot  was  tlr  phiie  it  i 

l.nii-.  N'lii:    iii.v    1 1  tir   spring-lumse    tlir< 

UU'll 

Hit'  Kray  roek-it  was  my  casti 

it  hid 
Se.>res  an'   scores  o'   busy  ser\ 

rhn.u^'li   111     nlii|.-.|i,   l.iiiu-l.    burdocks-when 

sieli 

rlii.iuL-h  tir    l.uiKh  o-   oaks  an'  maples,    'ero^t 

til' 

1  had  carriages  an'  horses,  cloj-'s 

t,„,,-.  MM   there  you'd  he 

\VI„r.-   tif    la/v  days  o'   August  ust    f   lirii,^' 

sii-ll 

["other  day  I  foun 

lot 
Where  some  timhe 


Uut  th' si-ht  u' 
Made  me  turn  f 


ALONG   PATHS  OF  PIONEERS. 

THE  OLD   NATIONAL   ROAD   AND   B.  &  O.  RAILROAD. 


:  of    Immigrants  from  East    to  wilds  of  West    before  days  of    Railroads 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Route  to  West,  which  gave  an  Impetus  to  Wes 

Hastened  by  two  events  at  Harper's  Ferry — The  "Nat 


Then  came  the  Steam  Engii 
:rn  Immigration  -    Progress 
.n's  Highway.  " 


mHK  Eastern  tourist  to  the  World's 
Fair  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  will  travel  amid  scenes 
where  history  was  made,  and 
along  the  route  of  the  pioneers  to  the 
West  long;  before  the  days  of  railroads,  for 
the  old  National  wagon  road  was  but  the 
jiredecessor  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  steam 
route.  Indeed,  the  wagon  route  demon- 
strated to  those  Baltimore  pioneers  of 
another  generation  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  steam  route  to  the  West  in  order  that 
Baltimore  might  open  up  travel  and  trade 
with  the  West.  It  was  the  steam  road, 
and  the  possibilities  of  wealth  which  it 
opened,  that  attracted  to  Baltimore  from 
their  New  England  homes,  Peabody,  Pratt 
and  a  host  of  others  who  have  done  so 
much  to  build  up  the  metropolis  of  Mary- 
land. 

When  a  Marylander  is  whirled  over  the 
B.  &  O.  through  the  fertile  lands  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  when  he  views 
the  cities  and  thriving  towns  and  when  he 
contemplates  the  broad  fields  of  waving 
wheat,  he  little  realizes  how  great  a  part 
his  state  plaj^ed  in  the  opening  of  those 
Western  states  to  settlement.  It  was 
Maryland's  representatives  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention  who  stood  out  against  an 
acceptance  of  the  document  framed  by  that 
body  until  the  vast  unknown  and  unex- 
plored Northwest,  then  a  part  of  Virginia, 
had  become  a  part  of  the  National  govern- 
ment, to  be  allotted  to  settlers,  to  those 
who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  who  had  not  received 
compensation.  All  the  lands  were  not 
thus  allotted.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  acres  were  sold.  To  me  it  has  always 
remained  a  mystery  why  Maryland  has 
made  no  concerted  and  determined  effort 
to  secure  from  the  National  government  her 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these 
lands,  amounting  to  over  $10,000,000. 

ALONG    DRAnDOCIi's    ROIT. 

Almost  within  sight  of  the  Baltimore  \- 
Ohio  traveler  from  Harper's  Ferrv  to  Cum- 


berland is  the  old  trail  which  Braddock 
and  his  army  followed  on  their  ill-fated 
march  to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  now  the  site  of 
Pittsburg,  where  they  met  the  allied  Indians 
and  were  almost  exterminated. 

At  Broadway  and  Walnut  streets,  in 
.St.  Louis,  the  cobblestones  of  civilization  are 
the  tombstones  over  the  grave  of  the  great 
Indian  chief  Pontiac,  who  waged  m'erciless 
war  against  the  British  and  who  led  the 
tribes  in  their  attack  at  Braddock's  defeat. 
In  the  Southern  Hotel,  where  the  Maryland 
commissioners  to  the  World's  Fair  .stopped, 
the  visitor  will  view  a  modern  structure 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  stockade, 
the  headquarters  in  1769  of  St.  .\nge,  the 
French  Colonial  governor  of  Louisiana  at 
that  period.  A  tablet  in  the  corridor  of 
the  hotel  marks  the  burial-place  of  Pontiac, 
chief  of  the  Illinois.  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  in  his  tales  of  the      Prairie ' '  and  the 

Pathfinder''  describes  this  great  Indian 
nation. 

It  was  at  Braddock's  defeat  that  the 
military  genius  of  General  Washington, 
which  wrested  an  empire  from  England,  was 
first  developed.  It  was  in  the  wars  against 
the  Indians  and  the  French  that  the  colonists 
became  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  in 
those  wars  were  formed  the  friendships 
which  paved  the  way  to  the  Revolution  and 
to  the  organization  of  the  armies  which  won 
independence  for  the  colonies. 


In  its  route  to  the  West  the  old  National 
road  wound  through  valleys  and  over  hills 
and  mountains.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  followed  the  Valley  of  the  Potomac 
to  e.scape  the  expensive  grading  which  any 
other  route  would  have  entailed. 

I  wish  that  I  had  had  time  to  come  to 
St.  Louis  over  that  old  National  road,  of 
which  the  Frederick  pike,  beginning  at 
Baltimore,  is  a  part.  It  was  along  this  road 
that  the  early  immigrants  slowly  sought 
their  way  to  the  Western  wilds  and  prairies. 
It  was  along  its  dusty  path  that  Revolu- 
tionary   patriots    and    soldiers,    with    their 
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families  and  iiousehold  effects  in  wagons, 
wearily  plodded  their  way  to  their  new 
homes  in  the  far-away  forests.  It  was 
along  that  road  that  the  Western  products 
were  hauled  to  Eastern  markets.  It  was 
along  that  road  that  Appleseed  Johnnie,'" 
one  of  the  queer  characters  of  early  Ohio, 
l)lodded  with  his  bag  of  appleseed  which  he 
gave  to  early  settlers.  Yearly  he  made  the 
journey  to  '"the  States,'"  returning  with  a 
bag  of  seed,  which  he  distributed  among 
the  farmers  without  any  other  charge  than 
a  "bite  to  eat""  and  a  night's  lodging. 
Those  seed  were  the  foundation  of  the  hun- 


Baltimore,  as  that  city,  by  connection  by 
the  old  Frederick  pike,  to  a  great  extent, 
was  its  eastern  terminus.  The  old  road  was 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the 
evolution  of  modern  trade  and  travel.  At 
a  time  when  the  great  tide  of  emigration 
was  pouring  into  the  Mississippi  \'alley  it 
was,  more  than  any  other  institution,  the 
means  of  hastening  the  development  of  the 
great  West.  This  grand  old  highway  was 
instninuiit.il  in  turning  the  course  of  emi- 
gration from  the  South  to  the  West.  Over 
it  were  carried  an  almost  endless  population 
and    millions    of    actual    wealth,    and    the 


I    THREE  LINES  FOR  WHEELING. 

GREAT  U.  S.  MAIL  LINE. 

FOR  WHEELING,  PITTSBURG.  AND  CINCINNATTI. 

Six  paasengere  only— Through  to  Wheeling 

IN  FORT-y-EIGHT  HOURS^ 

The  ONLY  LINE  at  tliat  speed, 
Ijcat'ts  Italtiinore  Vaily  at  7  o'dock,  Jt.  .W. 

j  SECOND  U.  S.  IVCAII.  lillTE, 

I        Leaves  Ballhiiore  Daily,  at  85  o'clk,  P.  M. 

On  Iho  arriralofUie  Mall  Cars  from 

j        TSfEMJ  VORK  &  FHIi;.ADZ:i.FHXA. 
I  Through  to  Wheeltiig  in   52  Uoiirn. 

NEW  EXPEDITION  LINE, 

Leaves  Baltimore  Daily  at  7  o'c/A;  J.  J\I. 

Through  lo  Wheeling  iu  33  llonrs. 

AU  the  above  lines  by  Rail  Road  to  Frederick. 

FOR  SEATS  APPLY  AT  THE 

:    General  Sta^e  Office,  Pratt-sf . 

Adjoining  the  Phil.iilolphia  Rail  Road  Office. 
j  STOCKTON  &   FALLS. 

I  (ti>  See  REGULATIONS  on  back.^       ' 


REGULATIONS. 


For  the  greater  comfort  and  convenience  of  passen- 
gers Ike  subscribers  ha/ve  made  the  following  regu- 
lations. 

In  the  First  Mail  line  but  Six  Persons  (beside 
driver)  shall  be  admitted  in  or  on  it,  and  not 
then  except  at  an  Office  or  Relay  House,  and 
after  paying  the  fare  and  being  entered  on  the  Way 
Bill  by  an  authorized  agent.  Never  7nore  than 
Ifirce  minutes  are  allowed  to  cJiange  horses  or  a 
way  171  ail. 

In  the  Second  Ma:l  8t  Expedition  lines,  thB 
usual  complement  of  passengers  will  be  taken,  but 
the  practice  (so  annoying  to  travellers)  of  fre- 
quently stopping  to  take  up  and  set  down  persons 
^ra(iM(oi(s/!/and  without  the  knowledge  of  proprie- 
tors or  agents  is  prohibited.  Fare  can  only  be  paid 
and  entries  made  on  bill  at  an  office  or  Relay  house. 
Time  allowed  for  changing  horses,  three  minutes 
in  day  time,  and  not  over  six  minutes  at  night. 

One  of  the  proprietors  (orastationed  agent)  will 
at  all  times  be  found  at  the  following  places,  viz: 
Baltimore,  Frederick,  Hagerstown,  Cumberland, 
Uniontown,  Washington  and  Wheeling.  All  abus- 
es or  irregularities  sh.Ol  be  promptly  corrected, — 
and  passengers  are  respeclfvllij  requested,  should 
they  discover  any,  to  give  notice  at  one  of  the  Offices. 
April,  1842.  STOCKTON  &  FALLS. 


dreds  of  apple  orchards  upon  which  the 
traveler  gazes  while  coming  to  St.  Louis. 
It  jet  remains  for  a  romance  writer  to 
travel  along  that  old  National  road,  to  tell 
of  its  wayside  inns,  with  tragedies  and  com- 
edies, and  words  of  wisdom  uttered  h^,• 
statesmen  of  early  days — Clay,  Jackson, 
Webster  and  others — who  made  tiiese  inns 
their  abiding  places  for  the  night. 


LOCOMOTIVE. 


The  time  came  when  the  old  National 
road  had  to  give  way  to  the  locomotive,  and 
its  former  glory  departed.  It  played  an 
important  part  in  the  early  development  of 


Middle  West  was  by  its  clasp  linked  to  the 
new  and  boundless  acres  of  the  North. 

It  was  the  first  and  only  highway  that 
was  built  by  funds  from  the  national  treas- 
ury. The  question  of  internal  land  and 
water  communication  was  in  the  minds  of 
our  fathers  even  before  the  Revolution. 
George  Washington  was  one  of  those  most 
interested  in  the  matter,  and  as  early  as 
1770  he  visited  the  West,  examining  the 
lay  of  the  land  and  the  trend  of  the  streams. 
There  was  then  an  Indian  trail  leading 
through  the  Southern  Ohio  section  over 
which  he  was  guided  by  a  noted  Indian, 
Nemacolin:   and    still    later   he    cut    a   road 
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throufili  the  same  forest.  This  was  called 
the  ""Braddock  road,"  and  was  displaced 
at  leiiHth  by  the  National  highway,  which 
threaded  its  iiatli  over  the  same  route. 


The  nuestion  of  the  construction  of  tlie 
highway  came  up  at  the  first  session  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  It  was  then  de- 
cided upon  and  operations  at  once  planned. 
When  Ohio  was  admitted  as  a  state,  in 
1802,  Congress  set  aside  .i  per  cent  of 
all  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  i)ublic 
lands  within  the  state  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  road  from  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio  River, 
and  this  was  a  nucleus  of  the  great  high- 
way. Early  in  180(j  Congress  jiassed  a 
bill  authorizing  the  aiipointment  of  com- 
missioners to  lay  out  a  road  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  President  Jefferson  appointed 
Thomas  Moore  and  Kli  Williams,  of  Mary- 
land, and  Joseph  Kerr,  of  Ohio.  These 
men  did  noble  work,  and  by  the  close  of 
the  year  had  laid  out  definite  plans.  The 
road  was  located  on  exactly  the  route  they 
first  selected.  It  ran  from  Cumberland  to 
Wheeling,  a  distance  of  l.'iO  miles,  and 
thence  extended  through  Ohio  and  Indian.i. 
and  finally  was  lost  among  the  prairies  of 
primitive  Illinois.  It  was  constructed  un- 
der direction  of  the  War  Department,  the 
work  let  in  sections  to  contractors,  with 
Brigadier  General  Ciratiot  in  charge  of  it. 
The  road  was  cut  through  the  forest  four 
rods  wide,  graded  and  piked  with  stones, 
which  covered  the  roadbed  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches.  Its  original  cost  was 
more  than  one  million  doll.irs.  which  was 
then  thought  a  vast  sum  to  l)r  spent  on 
public   improvements. 


As  soon  as  it  was  opened  it  became  the 
great  link  between  East  and  West,  and 
comjuered  the  mountain  barrier  between 
the  states.  It  continued  under  the  care  of 
the  National  government  for  many  years, 
but  finally  it  was  put  into  good  repair  and 
turned  over  to  the  several  states  through 
which  it  passed.  Then  they  built  tollhouses 
and  ■tollgates  along  the  route,  and  man.\ 
anecdotes  are  told  about  these  old-time  con- 
veniences. Every  kind  of  cattle  or  beast 
was  taxed,  all  sorts  of  vehicles  and  freight. 
Persons  going  to  church,  or  to  the  mill,  or 
to  election  were   exenii)t   from   toll,  as   well 


as  those  going  to  school,  to  funerals,  or 
from  one  part  of  the  farm  to  another. 

What  the  overland  mail  route  became  to 
the  West  in  later  days,  the  old  National 
road  was  in  the  first  of  the  century  to  the 
Mississippi  \'alley.  Freight  and  passengers 
were  conveyed  in  Conestoga  wagons  with 
great  white  canvas  tops,  and  immense,  slow- 
moving  wheels.  They  were  usually  dr.iwn 
by  six  stout  horses,  and  could  carry  a  hea\>- 
load.  The  drivers  of  these  teams  were 
called  "turnpikers,"  or  pike  boys,""  and 
a  hardy,  good-natured  class  they  were. 
The  wagon  beds  were  long  and  deep,  and 
painted  in  gay  colors,  while  bells  were 
fastened  to  many  of  the  teams,  and  the 
tinkling  could  be  he.ird  long  before  they 
came  in  sight. 

Stage  coaches  were  also  a  favorite  me.ms 
of  conveyance.  These  were  run  in  trains, 
and  the  business  was  kept  in  a  close  corpo- 
ration. They  had  no  springs,  and  but  one 
door,  but  as  time  passed  there  were  some 
improvements  in  their  makeup.  The  fare 
between  Cuml)erlanil  and  Wheeling  was  ■§•"> 
or  §l«,  and  two  (la\  s  were  re(|uired  tn  make 
the  trip. 


The  Baltimore  \  Ohio  Railroad,  aj.propri- 
ately  called  the  '■Nation"s  Highway, ""  was 
the  successor  of  the  old  Nati<mal  road,  and 
over  its  rails  thousands  upon  thousands 
came  to  seek  new  homes  in  the  West.  It 
was  over  that  road  that  armies  from  tlu- 
West  were  hastened  to  the  theater  of  war 
in  Northern  \'irginia — thousands  never  to 
return.  It  was  guarded  zealously  by  the 
Federal  government  during  the  war  period. 
Pickets  were  stationed  only  a  few  yards 
apart,  at  different  times  as  far  west  as  Cum- 
berland, to  guard  against  the  ruthless  Con- 
federate destroyer  seeking  to  close  the 
main  avenue  of  communication  and  travel 
between  tlie  West  and  the  East. 

In  the  huge  Transportation  Building  on 
the  World"s  Fair  grounds  are  original  loco- 
motives used  by  the  Baltimore  \-  Ohio  in 
the  pioneer  days  of  railroading  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  exhibits  in  the 
World's  Fair  grounds. 


At    H;i 
Ohio,     o< 

than  two 


)er"s    Ferry,  on   the  Baltin 
n-red    two    events    which. 


modern   times. 
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hastened  history.  Thej-  were  John  Br<i\vn"s 
raid,  which  brought  the  threatened  war 
between  the  states  to  a  climax,  and  the 
invention  of  the  steamboat  by  James 
Ramsey.  This  invention,  which  history 
proves  preceded  those  of  Fulton  and  of 
John  Fitch,  near  Doylestown,  Ha.,  was  the 
first  practical  ajiplication  of  steam  as  a 
motive  power,  and  therefore  the  begin- 
ninjT  of  the  n'"?-'*  changes  in  civilization 
and  con.Mui-cM-  whirh  foil, ,«,■,!,  Hunisey-s 
home  was  at  Slu-plu'nlst<i\vii,  \V.  \a.. 
thouK'h  his  cxpt-riiiitnts  urre  conducted 
largely  at  Har|)er"s  Ferry,  and  it  was  at 
Harper's  Ferr\  that  riimnas  Jefferson 
crossed  the  Potomac  River  on  Rumsey's 
boat,  and  there  foresaw  the  great  possibil- 
ities of  steam  navigation.  Runisey  was 
a  Marylander.  The  Bohemian  Manor  was 
his  birthijlace.  He  served  through  the 
Revolutionary  War  as  a  captain.  The  first 
successful  trip  was  made  by  his  boat  on 
December  ,'5,  1787,  a  year  before  Fitch's 
crude  effort  iiroved  successful  on  a  Pennsyl- 
vania millptmd. 

When  Rumsey's  invention  seemed  an 
assured  success  lie  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  then  to  London  to  seek  financial  aid. 
In  London  he  met  Robert  Fulton,  an 
American,  who  became  aware  of  his  plans, 


and  when  the  original  in\entor  died,  with 
failure  stamped  upon  the  ambition  of  his 
life,  it  remained  for  Fulton  to  take  up 
Rumsey's  life  work  and  to  push  it  to  a 
successful  end. 

All  the  way  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Louis 
over  the  Baltimore  \-  Ohio  is  a  panorama 
of  liisti>rieal  interest,  beginning  witli  Balti- 
more itself,  the  starting  point  of  Western 
iminiiir.ition.  Xe\t  is  Washington,  the 
iiatioiTs  capital,  and  no  sooner  is  it  out  of 
siiiht  than  the  tnt\eler  sees  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  which  General  Washing- 
ton thought  would  supply  the  transporta- 
tion since  supplied  by  the  steam  roads. 
Then  comes  Williamsport,  the  home  of 
Otho  Holland  Williams.  Cumberland  was 
the  center  of  important  movements  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  it  was  here  that  the  late 
President  McKinlev  saw  active  service 
while  wearing  the  blue. 

And  all  along  the  route  every  farm  house, 
every  factory,  eviiy  hill,  every  town  has 
its  history,  written  and  unwritten,  and  in 
years  tt)  come  the  historian  who  follows  the 
old  National  road  and  the  route  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  and  writes  of  the  stirring 
events  which  h.ive  remained  hidden  for  a 
century,  will  write  an  important  and  thrill- 
ing |>art  of  the  nati.in's  histor\-. 
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|HKN  thf  Piscatawavs,  Anacostiaiis, 
Manalioacs  and  Powhatans  were 
first  disturbed  in  the  peaceful  pos- 
session of  their  lands  by  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  emigrants  as  far  back  as 
1663,  there  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that 
the  red  men  did  not  have  a  more  favorite 
"hunting  ground"  than  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rock  Creek  Cemetery  and  the  Soldiers* 
Home  at  Washington,  D.  C.  These  Indians 
let\  no  mounds,  no  pottery,  no  carvings,  no 
curiously  worked  jewelry,  by  which  to  trace 
and  locate  their  towns  or  settlements. 
Ethnologists  do  not  say  that  either  of  the 


boards  cover  heart-pine  logs,  liewu  with 
some  kind  of  edged  tool  from  trees  of  the 
native  forest.  In  a  few  places  the  weather- 
boarding  has  been  ripped  off",  exposing  the 
logs,  which  are  in  almost  a  ])erfect  state  of 
preservation,  although  placed  there  more 
than  two  centuries  ago ;  the  house  being 
known  as  Lanham's  Tavern"'  when  John 
Bradford  bought  and  gave  the  100  acres 
adjoining  for  St.  Paul's  Parish  and  Rock 
Creek  Cemetery.  The  house  then,  as  now, 
was  immediately  on  the  public  road  leading 
to  Baltimore  by  way  of  Bladensburg,  though 
the  road  was  not  traveled  as  much  as  was 
the    i)ike    or   stage    road    which    entered 
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are  classed  as  arts  by  the  Bureau  of  Etli- 
nology.  These  Indians  did,  however,  find 
time  from  their  sun  and  corn  dances  on  the 
Pow-tow-mack —  the  river  of  the  meeting 
of  the  tribes'" — to  build  houses  of  logs  in 
which  to  live,  and  did  not  dwell  altogether 
in  caves  and  wigwams  as  did  many  of  the 
other  Indians. 

Almost  immediately  opposite  "Eagle 
(iate""  of  Soldiers'  Home  there  stands  to- 
day a  small  house — unoccupied  for  more 
than  half  a  century — a  portion  of  which  is 
the  handiwork  of  one  of  the  tribes  which 
once  roamed  unmolested  the  lands  ui>on 
which  the  National  Cajntal  is  built.  To 
the  passer-by  the  little  house  appears  simply 
as  an  old  weather-boarded  building,  but  an 
examination   will   reveal    the   fact  that   the 


Washington    at    what    is    now    Fifteenth 
Street  Northeast. 

In  those  days  "Royal  Blue  trains"'  were 
not  dreamed  of,  and  travelers  to  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  were  only  too  glad  to 
i-each  taverns  where  they  could  get  solid 
.iiid  liquid  refreshments  or  pass  the  night 
in  a  comfortable  bed.  Just  how  sleeping 
accommodations  were  provided  at  '  Lan- 
ham's Tavern"  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  for 
the  structure  contains  only  two  rooms  and 
a  small  low  hip  attic  which  will  not  permit 
an  average  man  to  stand  erect.  Years  ago 
a  kitchen  built  of  logs  stood  in  rear  of  the 
tavern,  but  this  has  been  torn  down,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  keeper  and  his  family 
occu]>ied  the  kitchen  as  a  sleeping  room 
and  tlie   guests  were  given  the  main  n)om 
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and  the  attic  while  the  sriialler  room  was 
used  as  a  sitting  room  and  for  dispens- 
ing New  England  rum,  Irish  liquor,  greasy 
and  seductive  peach  brandy,  applejack  and 
domestic  wines,  these  fluids  being  kept  in 
heavy  pot-bellied  glass  decanters  displayed 
conveniently  and  temi>tingly  near  on  a  side- 
board. It  is  said  that  even  the  immortal 
George  Washington — and  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  he  took  an  occasional  nip — 
more  than  once  stopped  at  the  tavern  to 
wet  his  whistle.  And  Washington's  enemy, 
David  Burnes,  not  int'rc(|upiitly  turned 
from  the  drink  fountains  at  Hcllliaven  and 
Georgetown  and  sought  tin-  (|uict  roadside 
tavern  near  Rock  Creek  Cemetery. 

President  Roosevelt  has  visited  Mrs. 
Dickey's  and  came  away  praising  that 
lady's  fried  chicken  and  big  fat  biscuits, 
but  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe, 
Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay  and  other 
great  men  enjoyed  chicken,  wild  duck, 
turkey,  quail,  terrapin,  oysters,  fish,  "bar 
meat''  and  possum — to  say  nothing  of  the 
palate-pleasing  drinkables  —  at  the  little 
tavern,  the  little  road  house,  as  such  places 
are  now  called.  Next  to  the  pike  the 
Georgetown  and  Bladensburg  road"  was 
the  best  keiJt  highway  or  road  in  this 
section  of  the  counti-y,  and  there  being  few 
vehicles  in  those  days,  pleasure  trips  were 
generally  made  horseback,  and  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  keeper  of  the  tavern  to  see 
that  horses  of  his  guests  and  patrons  were 
not  left  tied  to  the  horse-rack  or  saplings, 
but  that  they  were  properly  stalled  and  fed, 
there   being   negro   boys  kei)t  around    the 


jjlace  for  that  purpose,  to  polish  boots,  and 
bring  fresh  water  from  the  spring  located 
on  the  grounds  now  occupied  by  the 
Soldiers'  Home  and  from  which  splendid 
spring  is  supplied  the  water  for  the  House 
and  Senate. 

In  1803  Asa  Lanham  sold  this  property 
to  John  Free,  it  having  been  in  the  former's 
family  for  more  than  a  eenturj-,  perhajis 
ever  since  it  was  granted  under  patent  from 
the  English  sovereigns.  From  John  Free 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  heirs,  who 
sold  it  to  Samuel  Redfern  in  1842,  and  the 
heirs  of  that  gentleman  still  own  it,  although 
repeatedly  offered  almost  fabulous  sums  for 
it  by  different  parties.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Redfern  bought  this  place,  "Banker" 
Riggs  bought  the  house  and  land  now 
embraced  in  the  Soldiers'  Home  and  known 
as  the  "President  Lincoln  summer  home 
house,"  and  Mr.  George  W.  Corcoran  pur- 
chased the  Harewood  Tract,  a  portion  of 
which  is  also  now  the  property  of  tlic 
Home.  After  this  Mr.  Riggs  sciurcd  three 
other  tracts  and  then  sold  the  four  to  the 
Government  as  a  site  for  tlie  Soldiers' 
Home.  Mr.  Redfern  was  one  of  the  largest 
land-owners  in  the  District,  and  at  one 
time  what  is  now  Thomas  Circle  Mas  one 
of  his  farms.  Why  he  bought  the  little 
house  and  the  few  acres  of  ground  has 
always  been  regarded  as  something  of  a 
mystery,  for  up  to  the  time  of  establishing 
the  Home  in  that  vicinity  jiroperty  was  not 
rated  as  very  valuable  there. 

But  for  more  than  half  a  century — ever 
since    Mr.    Redfern    l)(>ught   it  —  the    little 
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house  has  been  known  as  ""tlie  house  of 
mystery,'"  "the  haunted  liouse."  "the  last 
of  Pleasant  Hill  and  Generosity."  the  latter 
being  the  names  given  the  original  tracts  in 
that  locality.  Far  back  to  the  rear  of  the 
historical  little  house  there  was  built  a 
comfortable  two-story  dwelling  and  in  this 
tenants  or  caretakers  have  lived,  the  little 
house  being  left  undisturbed  and  unten- 
anted, though  it  is  in  thorougly  good  con- 
dition. Of  course  every  old  house  has  its 
ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  and  this  one  is  no 
exception.  An  excellent  old  lady,  a  Mrs. 
King,  whose  son  was  the  caretaker,  spent 
a  large  portion  of  her  time  in  the  little 
house  during  the  dav,  and  when  the  good 
s,.ul   was   calle.l    to    rest    there    w.is    iunnc- 


Indiaii,  the  tavern,  the  home  of  the  Frees, 
stands  just  off  the  road  almost  shut  from 
view  by  the  hedge  fence  and  the  Englisli 
boxwood.  Its  doors  are  locked,  windows 
nailed  fast,  and  even  the  big  gate  which 
opens  to  the  driveway  leading  to  the  house 
of  the  caretaker  is  kept  locked,  while 
immense  Danes  keep  constant  watch  to 
prevent  trespassing.  Within  the  house 
tliere  is  furniture  which  has  been  there  for 
a  decade — more  than  a  half  century — an 
ancient  cui)board,  a  skeleton  washstand,  six 
wooden  chairs  of  the  vintage  of  KiOO,  two 
beautifully  made  rustic  chairs  of  some  hard 
wood,  a  round  center  table  of  the  same 
workmanshi]),  three  stoves  of  the  first  make 
and  a  few  other  articles.      How  manv  m.M-e 


walking  in  the  house  L\li\  si  hool 
in  that  vicinity  will  deilaie  tint  In  ( 
has  seen  the  ghost  ot  "  Grandm  i  K 
either  through  the  wmdovs  oi  u, 
around  in  the  yard  among  the  hedg 
F.nglish  boxwood.  .Hundieds  of  ni. 
who  live  in  and  around  that  section 
tively  assert  that  the\  ha\e  seen  Ik  i 
ghosts  walking  around  the  house  at  n 
and  for  two  nights  some  of  them  i-eall 
see  what  looked  like  a  large  head 
riaming  eyes  and  glaring  teeth  peering 
one  of  the  small  windows.  This  v 
made-for-the-occasion  ghost  and  it  h. 
effect — no  more  chickens  were  missing 
the  stable-yard. 

']'o-<ia\      the    former    log     c.ibin     o1 
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s  these  will  remain  undisturbed  can  not 
1.  for  the  heirs  are  satisfied  to  let  the 
liouse  and  its  contents  remain  unmolested. 
"Few  people  seem  to  know  or  care  any- 
llmig  about  the  little  old  house,"  .said  the 
(  iretaker,  "and  we  are  not  bothered  with 
Msitorsand  sight-seers.  It  recjuires  orders 
from  the  ownei-s  to  admit  anytuie.  I  am 
instructed  to  look  after  the  place  carefully. 

I  he  house  will  stand  for  ages,  for  the  logs 
are  sound — protected  by  weatherboarding — 
the  roof  is  of  the  best  shingles,  the  Hoor  is 

puncheon'  or  hand-hewn  logs  or  jilanks, 
the  nails  are  home-made,  and  that  house 
will  be  here  a  hundred  years  from  now  if 
not  burned  or  torn  down.  Yes,  sir,  there 
.ire  all  kinds  of  ghosts  around  this  place, 
and  so  long  as  I  raise  chickens  I  want 
evervl.,,av  to  know  it." 


SCENES  AND  FEELING  IN  WASHINGTON  DURING 
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HOFAKR  has  lived  in  a  city  or  town 
tli.it  \va^  an  obiictivi-  point  of  the 
<-iieiii\  .  (iuriiiji  a  iH-riod  of  active 
oi)erati.>ii^  .>f  war.  ran  tonii  a  nun- 
feeling  prevailiiii;  in  the  capital  city  i>t' 
Washington  during  tjie  great  Civil  War 
which  threatened  to  disrupt  the  nation 
liroudly  claiming  to  be  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  reduce  its  beautiful  Hag 
from  its  liigh  position  as  the  banner  of  a 
country  covering  the  broad  and  jiroduetive 
temperate  zone  of  a  continent  to  tliat  of 
the  ensign  of  a  limited  partnership  of  petty 
states,  which  might  be  dissolved  at  the 
option  of  any  one  of  its  dissatisfied  constit- 
uent members. 

Such  a  jiersoii  would  also  appreciate  the 
beauty,  truth  and  jxiwer  of  Hyniirs  jiicture 
of  scenes  in  the  Capital  city  of  Brussels  at 
the  time  <>i'  the  battle  of  \\'atrrl(io.  when,  in 
ignoraiuT   of  the  proximity   of  the   enemy. 


But  far  more  harrowing  and  distressing 
than  those  shown  in  B\ron"s  etching  were 
scenes  which  marked  the  peculiarity  of 
social,  fraternal  and  even  domestic  con- 
ditions in  our  Capital  city  during  the  Civil 
War.  In  Brussels,  at  tile  time  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  it  is  [jresumed  that 
there  wei-e  none  of  the  enemy,  nor  those 
who  were  enemies  at  heart  but  not  out- 
spoken, to  open  the  gates  to  the  foe  and 
show  the  weak  jjoints  of  the  defense,  but 
that  the  whole  peoijle  were  united  in  a 
sincere  and  hearty  brotherhood  and  sister- 
hood, whose  every  effort  was  bent  to  resist 
a  feared  and  detested  foe. 

In  Washingtfin,  however,  not  only  ante- 
rior to  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  domestic 
strife,  old  friends  of  a  lifetime,  blood 
relations,  brothers  and  sisters,  i)arents  and 
children,  sweethearts  and  lovers  and  even 
man  and  wife  were  fre(|uently  divided  in 
their  allegiaiu-c.  at  Ik  ail.  tc.  the  cause  of  the 
I'nion   or  tile-    .aiisr   ,.t'  .liMiiiinn.  anil  dth-n 


'Bright  eyes  spake  love  to  eyes  whicli  spakt 

again, 
■Vnd  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell," 


■-ti-ikes  like 


1-  kiK-ll. 


'Ah,  tlnai  .iiiil  thiTi-  were  hurrying  to  and  fro 
.\nd  gathrriiii;  tears  and  tremblings  of  distress. 
And  clu-c-ks  all  pale  that  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  al  the  praise  of  their  own  loveIine.s.s, 
And  there   were  sudden  partings  such  as  press 
The  life    t'roiii  (Hit   \oung  hearts  and  choking 


be   repeated;   who  could 


sighs 
Which    ne'er 

guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
.Since  upon   night   so  sweet   such   awfiil   morn 

could  rise." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  iiuote  the  following 
lines  of  the  immortal  jioet,  telling  of  the 
"mounting  in  hot  haste,"  the  "i)oiiring:  for- 
ward with  impetuous  speed,"  the  swiftly 
fomiing  in  the  ranks  of  war,"  and  the 
whole  drama,  as  tliey  are  doubtless  famil- 
iar to  all  who  read  this  paper,  and  the  words 
that  have  been  quoted  are  merel.v  used  to 
recall  to  the  memory  the  artistic  portrayal 
of  scenes  which  were  typical  of  those  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Washington  from 
l.Sdl   to  l«(i.5. 


the  other  of  the  belligerents.  Such  divided 
allegiance  could  not  fiil  to  often  result  in 
scenes  of  the  greatest  distress,  and  in 
|)oignant  sorrow  a  n  d  dread  extending 
throughout  the  conflict.  The  success  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  combatants  in  a 
great  battle,  although  it  might  bring  its 
cheer  and  exultation  to  those  who  had 
espoused  or  who  sympathized  with  the 
cause  of  the  \  ietor.  would  often  necessarily 
bring  scirmu  hu-  dear  friends  and  relatives 
in  the  ranks  of  the  vanquislied  and  dread 
that  later  details  would  show  the  death  or 
wounding  of  some  brave  boys  very  dear  at 
heart. 

In  some  cf  our  imrthern  cities,  just  i)rior 
to  and  at  the  breaking  nnl  ..f  the  war, 
scenes  were  eii.u-ted  iii  conn.ation  with  the 
southward  Hight  of  natives  of  the  sunny 
South  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  seces- 
sion, which,  to  the  overwhelming  Union 
majority,  confident  in  its  strength  and  re- 
sources, seemed  more  comical  than  tragic, 
as  for  instance,  the  departure  for  their 
homes  of  southern  students  in  the  medical 
colleges  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  luinuu-- 
ously  termed  b>  the  newspapers  "The 
Sawbones"    Exodus."    and    m,iii\     were   the 
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jokes  pcrpt-t rated  by  the  sehbes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  embryo  doctors ;  or,  rather, 
not  at  their  expense,  as  they  were,  by  the 
time  the  newspapers  were  pubHshed,  safely 
out  of  their  reach,  where  no  shafts  of  wit 
could  penetrate  their  mental  serenity  and 
draw  coins  from  their  pockets  wherewith  to 
purchase  the  scintillant  sheets  in  satisfac- 
tion of  their  curiosity.  Such  an  hegira  in 
the  North  meant  no  loss  of  leading  men 
and  minds  and  no  defection  of  power  from 
supjjort  of  the  Union  cause  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  but  seemed  rather  as  the  bio  wing- 
away  of  chaff  by  the  rising  storm  of  popular 
indignation. 

In  Washington,  however,  the  southward 
immigration  which  marked  the  approach  of 
the  coming  conflict  had  no  comic  side  to  the 
lover  of  the  Union  and  the  star-spangled 
banner  of  our  immortal  fathers,  who  estab- 
lished this  nation  and  adopted  that  flag  as 
the  emblem  of  their  fond  hope  that  the 
government  of  this  country  might  be  as 
bright,  unsullied  and  j^erpetual  as  the  stars 
and  its  freedom  never  narrowed,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  parallel  lines  of  its  stripes  of 
red  and  white,  which  can  never  approach 
each  other  nor  curtail  the  space  between 
them.  Such  migration  from  this  city,  to 
join  the  forces  of  those  who  would  wreck 
the  nation  of  Washington's  building  and 
lower  the  flag  of  his  selection,  included  men 
of  great  power  in  the  national  executive 
and  councils,  members  of  the  President's 
cabinet,  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  chiefs  of  bureaus,  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  and  trusted  employes 
of  the  civil  service,  as  well  as  business  men 
of  high  financial  and  social  standing,  the 
defection  of  whom  might  well  create  the 
deepest  dismay  and  consternation  in  the 
heart  of  the  devoted  friend  of  his  country. 

To  the  northern  unionist  coming  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  early  days  of  1861,  prior  to 
the  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the 
national  President,  the  scenes  and  feeling 
here  were  fraught  with  the  greatest  dis- 
couragement, uncertainty  and  gloom.  The 
unfinished  Capitol,  with  only  a  few  timbers 
to  mark  the  spot  where  its  dome  might, 
perhaps,  be  sometime  placed ;  the  rude 
wooden  steps  usurping  the  place  of  blocks 
of  granite  and  marble  lying  about,  waiting 
for  the  places  of  lionor  to  which  they  liad 
been  elected  ;  the  incomplete  corridors  and 
colonnades  and  prostrate  columns,  pilasters 
and  cornices,  all  seemed  to  indicate  an  in- 
complete and   unstable   condition   of  a  gov- 


it  which  might  never  again  be  firmly 
established. 

Leaving  the  exterior  of  the  house  of 
the  national  Congress  for  the  halls  of  its 
meetings,  the  diminished  strength  of  both 
Senate  and  House,  the  increasing  desertion 
of  soutliern  members,  the  gloom  and 
protesting  oratory  of  northern  members 
and  riijipant  or  challenging  replies  of  south- 
ern sympathizers,  would  make  his  heart 
sink  lower  and  lower.  Hastening  for  rest 
and  comfort  to  his  hotel  or  boarding  house, 
the  unrebuked  expression  of  secession 
sentiments  there,  the  expressed  doubts  of 
the  bravery  of  the  men  of  the  North  and 
the  realization  that  the  home  of  the  govern- 
ment contained  swarms  of  its  enemies, 
with  but  little  apparent  effort  being  made 
to  protect  the  national  halls,  treasury  and 
archives,  would  throw  him  into  a  fever  of 
doubt,  indignation  and  sense  of  his  own 
unimportance  here  that  would  be  very  likely 
to  send  him  back  quickly  to  his  loyal  home, 
to  there  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  assist 
in  preparing  for  a  conflict  that  was  surely 
coming. 

Yet,  although  but  feeble  efforts  were 
apparent  on  the  part  of  the  national 
government,  looking  to  its  own  protection, 
the  loyal  militia  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  quietly  recruiting  and  drilling,  and 
when  the  new  administration  steiiped  in 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  —  the  Man  of  the 
Hour — was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  militia,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Mounted  Guard,  under  command  of 
Col.  Sam  Owen,  as  its  leading  organization, 
and  Gen.  Charles  P.  Stone  as  its  efficient 
general  commander,  was  ready  to  protect 
the  civil  officers  of  the  new  government 
and  the  Capital,  with  its  treasury  and 
archives,  until  such  time  as  overt  acts  of 
hostility  by  secessionists  should  call  for 
volunteers  from  the  North  to  assist  in  the 
national  defense. 

Then  followed,  in  rapid  succession,  the 
organization  of  the  secession  forces  of  the 
South  ;  the  overt  declaration  of  war  by  the 
firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina ;  the  more  complete  organ- 
ization of  the  District  militia  and  its  being- 
placed  on  guard  at  the  several  bridges  over 
the  Potomac  River  and  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Potomac  and  on  the  several  roads,  by 
which  a  hostile  force  could  approach  the 
Capital  from  Maryland  or  Virginia,  and  the 
jiouring  of  loyal  and  enthusiastic  militia 
and    volunteers    into    Washington    by    the 
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congested  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  from  Baltimore,  then  the  only  rail- 
way connecting  this  city  with  the  Xorth. 

Many  of  the  early  volunteers  were  un- 
armed, ununifornied,  undisciplined  and 
without  much  provision  having  been  made 
for  their  commissary  requirements,  having 
been  hastily  recruited  and  organized,  in 
view  of  the  emergency,  and  it  required 
the  full  assistance  of  tin-  DislnCt  militia, 
aided  by  the  full\  .ii-niid,  c(|ui|j|>r(l  and 
disciplined  militia  of  tin'  Nmlh  .limI  tlie  few 
regular  army  soldiers  then  here,  to  bring 
order,  discipline  and  power  to  the  motley 
throng  and  form  an  army  at  all  capable  of 
meeting  tin-  cniinies  of  the  government 
from  the  Smith,  wiui  had  been  organized 
and  constantly  drilling  for  months,  with 
the  best  assistance  in  their  arming  and 
equipment  that  could  be  given  them  by 
prominent  officers  of  the  government,  in- 
cluding the  then  Secretary  of  War. 

Toward  (ien.  Wintield  Scott,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  in  the  United  States 
and  the  general  commander  of  the  nation's 
victorious  army  in  Mexico,  all  loyal  eyes 
were  turned,  in  the  full  expectation  that 
his  superior  military  genius  and  superb 
presence  would  lead  the  loyal  forces  to  an 
early  and  easy  victory  and  to  ])eace,  and  all 
loyal  hearts  were  resting  confidently  upon 
his  prowess.  When  our  army  went  out  to 
meet  the  consolidated  secession  forces  on 
the  hills  of  Virginia,  it  was  fully  believed 
that  a  total  rout  of  the  latter  was  inevitable 
and  that  this  battle  would  end  the  war. 

Then  came  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the 
result  of  which  informed  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  its  loyal  friends  that  the 
secessionists  had  also  great  commanders 
and  that  good  and  efficient  soldiers  could 
not  be  made  to  order  on  short  notice,  but 
that  training,  discipline  and  experience 
were  requisite  for  their  efficiency.  This 
battle  also  indicated  that  a  vounger  and 
more  active  general  .-..nnnauder  than  Gen- 
er.il  Scott  was  V(C|uirc(l.  and  the  loyal 
citi/tns"  iuipliiit  faith  in  him  was  decidedly 
on  the  wane.  The  loss  of  this  battle  also 
materially  lessened  the  public  confidence 
in  Gen.  Irwin  McDowell,  commander  of  the 
Union  army  at  Bull  Run,  a  fine  soldier  of 
commanding  presence,  who  had  previou.sly 
shared  with  General  Scott  the  admiration 
and  trust  of  the  people. 

The  retreat  of  our  army  from  Virginia 
into  the  defenses  of  Washington  and  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 


filled  the  city  to  overflowing  with  demor- 
ilized,  discouraged  soldiers,  many  of  whom 
were  seriously  wounded,  and  the  resources 
of  the  Capital  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
provide  them  with  shelter,  food  and  neces- 
sary attention.  Upon  the  first  arrival  of 
the  militia  and  volunteers,  in  response  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  President,  the 
public  liuildings  were  all  used  for  their 
shelter,  and  the  Patent  Office,  the  General 
Post  OtHce,  the  Treasury  DeiJartment,  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  City  Hall, 
many  of  the  hotels  and  even  the  Capitol, 
were  for  the  time  converted  into  barracks 
for  troops  and  were  so  used  until  camps 
were  established  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
and  across  the  river  in  Virginia,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  which  camps  was  established  on 
the  heights  of  the  Arlington  estate  of  the 
Lee  family  and  was  in  command  of  General 
Schuyler  Hamilton,  a  descendant  of  Gen- 
erals Schuyler  and  Hamilton  of  the  Ameri- 
can  army   during  the    Revolutionary    War. 

The  influx  of  the  wounded  and  sick 
soldiris  fnim  Bull  Run,  added  to  tlu-  nianv 
sick  Avv:u\v  ill  the  ritv.  demaiided  the  in- 
rnasr  of  hospital  .luart.-rs,  and  many  of  the 
public  buildings  pre\ioiisl\  iiscil  as  barracks, 
including  the  Patent  Otlici  and  I  he  Court 
House,  were  converted  nilo  liospitals,  while 
wooden  barracks  and  hospitals  were  erected 
as  rapidly  as  possible  on  the  ])ublic  squares, 
the  government  reservations  and  the  vacant 
grounds  of  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  These 
were  all  soon  crowded,  while  hundreds  of 
soldiers  were  lying  about  the  streets  and 
under  sheds  of  the  railroad  station  and  the 
public  markets. 

As  the  war  progressed  and  the  number 
of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  increased, 
large  and  roininodious  liospitalsw  c  re  erected 
on  Cai)itnl  Hill,  cast  of  tin-  Capilol  :  ,m  Uni- 
versity, Columbia,  M<iunt  Pleasant  and 
Kalorama  Heights,  north  of  the  city  ;  on 
Armory,  .ludiciary  and  other  scpiares  and 
on  the' Arsenal  nniunds.  In  these  hospitals 
the  disalihd  soldi,  rs  rr.-,-iv,-d  the  best  of 
attention,  until  tlir\  wrrr  in  a  cmditioii  to 
be  forwarded  to  hospitals  in  the  salubrious 
climate  of  the  North,  or  to  convalescent 
camps,  such  as  that  afterward  established 
near  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

The  appointment  of  Gen.  George  B. 
McClellan  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
enthusiastic  public  admiration  of  that  dis- 
tinguished engineer  and  field  marshal,  which 
rapidly  waned  upon  his  failure  to  move     On 
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to  Hichniond  ■■  in  response  to  i)opiilar 
clamor,  notwithstanding  his  protest  tliat 
the  forces  at  his  command  were  insuHicienl 
to  cope  with  tlie  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia and  its  supports  and  capture  the  cajii- 
tal  of  the  Confederacy.  General  Burnside, 
who  succeeded  McClellan  in  command,  also 
came  in  for  his  jjcriod  of  jjopularity  and 
adulation,  which  lasted  until  his  defeat  at 
Fredericksburg,  as  that  of  his  intrepid  and 
dashing  successor,  General  "Fighting  Joe"' 
Hooker,  terminated  with  the  defeat  of  his 
army  at  Chancellorsville.  General  Meade, 
the  successful  hero  of  Gettysburg,  also  re- 
I  «i\  ed  his  siiare  of  public  admiration,  which 
lasted  tliroughout  the  war,  and  was  only 
rilipscd  l)y  that  shown  for  Grn.  i  .  ^. 
Grant,  the  silent  chieftain,  who  rapidly 
carried  on  the  war  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion ;  or,  pei-haps,  that  given  to  (ien.  W.  T. 
Sherman  when  he  came  to  Washington, 
after  his  triumphant  march  from  Atlanta  to 
the  sea  and  from  Savannah  to  the  capital, 
thus  materially  aiding  General  Grant  in  his 
concpiest  of  the  confederate  army  and  gov- 
ernment: or  the  himors  awarded  Gen.  Phil. 
Sheridan  after  his  victory  at  \^■inchester 
and  successful  campaign  tlirough  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the 
business  interests  of  Washington  were  in  a 
chaotic  condition  and  real  estate  was  with- 
out much  reliable  value.  Many  citizens, 
merchants,  lawyers,  physicians  and  bank- 
ers, including  the  former  leading  banker, 
the  philanthrojjist,  W.  W.  Corcoran,  had 
departed,  leaving  their  interests  here  to  the 
care  of  whoever  might  choose  to  look  after 
them,  or  to  confiscation  by  the  government. 
Many  who  remained  found  their  business 
gone  and  themselves  destitute  because  of 
the  flight  of  their  former  customers,  clients 
or  patients  without  making  provision  for  the 
payment  of  their  honest  debts.  Many  of 
these  citizens,  while  generally  hojMng  for 
the  success  of  the  Federal  arms,  had  serious 
doubts  as  to  how  long  the  government  and 
its  army  would  stay  here  and  were  loath  to 
incur  indebtedness,  or  to  expend  what  little 
cajjital  they  had  in  their  jjossession.  in  the 
purchase  of  a  stock  of  goods  which  might 
be  captured  at  any  time  by  a  raiding  foe, 
or  burned  in  the  liestriietion  li\  fire  of  the 
nation's  eapibd. 

As  the  war  progressed  and  the  supericu- 
resources  of  the  North  and  its  ability  to  re- 
establish the  nation  on  a  basis  of  peace  and 
prosperity  became  more  and  more  manifest. 


the  business  men  invested  their  capital 
freely  and  by  energy  and  enterprise  many 
considerable  fortunes  were  accumulated, 
not  only  by  the  old  residents  at  Washington, 
but  by  many  others  who  were  attracted 
here  by  the  excellent  business  chances 
offered,  while  those  who  invested  their 
eai)ital  in  real  estate  here  at  that  time,  or 
during  the  years  immediately  following  the 
close  of  the  war,  have  found  their  property 
so  greatly  increased  in  value  as  to  endow 
them  with  sufficient  wealth  for  their  needs 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

As  one  now  looks  at  the  magnificent  city 
of  Washington,  with  its  beautiful  streets, 
its  towering  buildings  of  marble  and  granite, 
its  lovely  parks  and  its  orderly  population 
<if  intensely  loyal  citizens,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  the  conditions  and  sights  here  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  and  during 
its  continuation.  As  the  eye  of  memory 
looks  into  the  camera  obscura  of  those  by- 
gone days,  one  sees  the  troops  being  rushed 
from  the  North  into  the  Baltimore  \  Ohio 
station,  many  of  them  on  cattle  or  platform 
cars,  or  in  or  on  unavoidably  dirty  and 
dilapidated  freight  cars  ;  the  scramble  of  all 
to  get  out  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
procure  refreshments  at  the  Soldiers'  Rest 
or  elsewhere  that  they  could  be  obtained; 
the  forming  in  ranks  at  command  of  the 
officers  ;  the  march  through  the  city  to  the 
never  ceasing  music  of  the  fife  and  drum, 
or  possibly,  a  military  band,  accompanied 
and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  black  and  white 
children  and  idlers ;  the  march  to  camj) 
or  to  the  front,  or  the  embarkation  on 
Potomac  River  steamers  for  Alexandria, 
Accjuia  Creek,  Norfolk  or  other  points  ;  the 
dust  or  mud  of  the  city  streets,  including 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  which  guns, 
caissons  and  wagons  would  sometimes  sink 
to  the  hubs  of  the  wheels  in  wet  weather 
and  marching  columns  of  soldiers  raise  a 
yellow  cloud  in  dry  weather,  almost 
completely  obscuring  them  from  view  and 
converting  the  blue  of  their  uniforms  to  tiie 
color  of  Virginia  clay. 

The  city  in  those  days  was  not  much  more 
than  a  country  village,  with  few  pa\  ements 
worthy  of  the  name  and  with  its  occasional 
res|)ectable  appearing  buildings  flanked  on 
either  side  by  one-story  wooden  rookeries, 
hardly  fit  to  be  called  houses.  There  were 
some  good  hotels,  the  most  noted  of  which 
was  Willards,  the  head(iuarters  in  Washing- 
ton of  the  radically  loyal  element  and  the 
central    ))()int    where   officers,    soldiers    and 
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citizens  gathered  to  hear  news  from  tlie 
front,  or  to  discuss  the  situation  and  the 
relative  claims  to  public  honors  of  promi- 
nent military  and  civil  officers.  Other 
prominent  hotels  and  places  of  resort  were 
the  present  Ebbitt  House,  Wormley's,  the 
Kirkwood.  the  Metropolitan,  the  National, 
Mrs.  \Vhitii(\  \  anil  tin-  Casp.iria  House  on 
Cai.itol  Hill,  and  \V,-l,k(i\.  (lautier's  and 
Han<-ock\  restaurants,  the  latter  beiny  yet 
in  rxist.iu-e.  Of  rlun-rhrs  then-  «en- 
m.my,  s,.ni.-  of  them  bcin^  nf  noblr  pro- 
portions and  beauty  of  design:  but  tiie 
public  s<hools  were  few  and  the  school 
buildings  small,  dirty  and  inconvenient. 
The  sympathies  of  many  of  tile  citizens 
of  Washington,  i>articularly  the  female  sex, 
were  freely  given  to  the  confederate  cause 
during  the  war.  as  w.is  distinctly  evinced 
whenever  a  party  of  confederate  prisoners 
were  being  escorted  through  the  streets 
on  their  way  to  the  train  for  their  camp 
at  Elmira,  N.  ^'.,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
North,  or  were  halted  at  the  depot  await- 
ing their  time  for  .inb.irkation.  At  such 
tinu's  these  prisoners  were  gladl\  supplied 
b\  their  friends  with  the  best  food  and 
other  refreshments  that  c.Hild  be  pro- 
cur.-.i,  together  with  handk.-rehiefs,  stock- 
ings, coll.irs,  neckties  and  littl,-  nicknacks 
as  keepsakes,  while  the  union  soldiers 
guarding  the  convoy  were  left  to  suijjdy 
their  own  needs  and  received  little  but 
black  looks  and  muttered  imprecations. 
The  too  forcible  expression  of  secession 
sentiments  sometimes  resulted  in  an  arrest 
and  an  unwelcome   confinement   for  a  time 


in  the  old  capital  prison,  at  the  coi-ner  of 
First  Street  and  Maryland  Avenue,  North- 
east, now  converted  into  spacious  dwelling 
houses. 

During  this  eventful  period  the  streets  of 
the  capital  were  frequently  trod  by  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  country,  in 
the  army,  the  navy  and  the  civil  branch  of 
the  government.  When  thev  appeared  in 
public  places,  espieially  when"  a  great  battle 
was     innninent    or     had   Just    been     fought, 

ligence  as  what  the  result  nnglil  lie  to  the 
government,  as  though  I  hen-  lealures  were 
bulletins  of  the  nation.il  situati.ui.  Most 
prominent,  of  course,  among  those  disting- 
uished persons  was  the  President,  .Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  when  he  was  seen  in  his 
frequent  walks  on  the  streets,  with  his  tall, 
gaunt  and  slightly  stooping  form,  mournful 
eyes  and  sad  features,  occasionally  lighted 
by  a  smile  as  tender  and  beautiful  as  that 
of  a  child,  his  expressive  face,  shaded  by 
the  brim  of  his  tall  black  hat,  was  most 
eagerly  sought  tor  news  of  the  situation  by 
the  eyt's  of  anxious  citizens,  who,  no  matter 
what  tlieir  politiis  or  s\  uipathies  might  be, 
invariabh  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
r.-spcet  .and  doubtless  rendered  him  hom- 
ag>-,  voluntarily  or  ni\  oluntaril>  .  as  the 
great  and  good  man  of  tlie  day,  whose  mis- 
sion it  was  to  guide  his  country  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  most  wonderful  era  of  peace 
and  prosperity  it  had  ever  known,  or  could 
know,  and  then  to  set  the  seal  of  his  devo- 
tion to  that  country  with  the  blood  of  his 
honored,  beloved  and  mart\red  life. 


"GROWING   TOO  OLD.' 


My  dear  littk-  boy,  you  will  liave  to  leave  school 

And  go  out  to  work  for  yourself; 
Your  daddy,  they  say,  is  fast  growing  a  fool 

And  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  shelf. 
His  life  has  been  spent  in  his  dear  country's  cause, 

In  battle,  on  march  or  with  pen. 
To  help,  that  the  fruits  of  his  country's  wise  laws 

Should  reach  even  humblest  of  men  ; 
No  zeal  was  more  active,  no  courage  more  bold. 
But  young  men  now  say  he  is    'growing  too  old." 

Your  da(ld>  ,  they  all  know,  was  never  a  shirk, 

Nor  slow  to  ado]>t  the  best  plan. 
And  when  there  was  needed  some  quick  and  true  work 

Was  apt  to  be  deemed  the  right  man. 
But  years  bring  their  caution,  and  wisdom  its  care. 

That  make  thoughtful  action  more  slow. 
While  younger  men  skim,  like  the  birds  in  the  air. 

And  down  to  the  depths  rarely  go ; 
They  turn  the  soil  cjuickly,  hut  reach  not  the  gold. 
And  flit  by  your  dad,  who  is  "growing  too  old." 

The  well-earned  experience,  caution  and  care — 

Worth  more  than  the  quickness  of  youth. 
Whose  triumphs  of  impulse  and  speed  will  not  bear 

The  light  of  the  brightest  of  truth — 
Are  now  thrown  aside,  in  the  mad,  frantic  rush 

To  make  a  displa.y  in  men's  eyes. 
That  brings  doubtful  honors  and  flattery's  gush 

And  often  what  seems  a  rich  prize ; 
As  time  brushes  by  it  such  gilt  will  not  hold. 

Though  true  worth  seems  now  to  be  "growing  too  old. 

The  great  Alexander,  who  conquered  the  earth, 

For  leaders  old  veterans  chose. 
And  with  them  he  fought  till  he  wept  at  the  dearth 

Of  worthy  belligerent  foes. 
If  we  would  continue  our  march  to  success. 

Mature  heads  must  think  out  the  way. 
Then  millions  to  come  in  the  future  will  bless 

The  wise  and  the  strong  of  our  day ; 
And  never  of  us  will  the  story  be  told — 
They  failed  because  wisdom  was  'growing  too  old.'  " 


CONGRESS  OF  INDIAN  TRIBES. 


PRIMITIVE   LIFE   IS   DEPICTED   AT  WORLD'S   FAIR   IN   CONTRAST  WITH   MODERN   CIVILIZATION 
AS  EMPHASIZED  IN  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  WHITE  RACE. 


EROM  their  Western  reservations  have 
come  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
red  man's  race,  to  see  in  the  great 
World's  Fair  the  triumph  of  a  civil- 
ization that  followed  a  reign  of  aboriginal 
savagerj'  in  this  Western  world.  On  a 
forty-acre  tract  inside  the  Exposition 
grounds  are  pitched  the  tents  of  every  tribe 
that  has  survived  the  stealthy  advance  of 
the  white  man's  supremacy. 

This  village  of  tepees,  with  its  people 
in  war  paint  and  feathers,  furnishes  a 
beginning  for  the  story  of  American  prog- 
ress which  had  its  finale  in  the  spraying 
cascades  and  towering  architecture  of  the 
World's  Fair.  From  their  campfires  the 
Indian  hears  the  buzz  of  modern  machinery 
and  above  his  tents  he  sees  the  daring- 
aeronaut  soar  through  space. 

Geronimo,  the  once  bloodthirsty  Apache 
chief,  who  spread  terror  throughout  the 
Southwest  until  he  was  finally  captured  by 
Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  is  one  of  the  strik- 
ing features  of  the  Indian  exhibit.  Of  all 
the  tribes  that  roamed  America's  forests, 
the  Ajjaehes  were  the  most  cruel  and 
treacherous.  And  of  all  the  Apaches,  Ger- 
onimo was  the  most  vicious.  He  fought 
desperately  when  escape  was  possible  by  no 
other  means.  But  slaughter  from  ambush 
and  the  slaying  of  the  defenseless  was  the 
more  to  his  choosing.  Long  years  of  cap- 
tivity have  broken  his  spirit  and  he  is  docile 
because  he  has  met  his  master.  When 
Gen.  Miles  first  made  Geronimo  captive,  he 
was  sent  to  Florida,  but  in  a  short  while  he 
was  returned  to  the  prison  at  Ft.  Sill. 
Geronimo  is  nominally  free  at  the  World's 
Fair,  but  practically  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Chief  Joseph,  of  the  Nez  Perces,  also,  is 
one  of  the  interesting  personalities.  He, 
too,  is  aged,  and  while  he  fought  valiantly 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  white 
man,  he  met  the  foe  as  a  brave  man  should 
and  has  the  respect  of  the  men  who  con- 
quered him. 

On  the  forty-acre  tract  there  is  also  a 
village  of  Sioux  Indians  from  the  Dakotas. 
They  wear  their  native  picturesque  cos- 
tumes and  live  in  tepees  fashioned  from 
sticks  and  the  skins  of  wild  animals.  The 
warriors  are  armed  with  bows,  arrows  and 
tomahawks.      The  surroundings  of  the  huts 


are  made  as  true  to  nature  as  possible  and 
the  patch  of  corn  tended  during  the  summer 
by  the  squaws  to  augment  the  food  supply 
brought  in  from  tlie  chase  by  her  master, 
is  shown  as  it  was  in  the  early  days. 

The  Hopi  Indians  from  Arizona  have  a 
reservation  near  by.  They  maintain  their 
ancient  tribal  costumes.  While  there  is 
now  but  a  handful  of  this  once  powerful 
tribe  left  in  Arizona,  an  evidence  of  their 
love  of  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  corn  they  raise 
has  never  been  crossed  by  other  varieties, 
but  it  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago,  before  the  wonderful 
cereal  was  discovered  by  the  white  man  and 
made  one  of  the  most  important  commer- 
cial products.  This  corn  of  the  Hopi 
Indians  may  not  be  of  so  fine  a  quality  as 
that  raised  by  the  farmers  on  the  Illinois 
prairies,  but  in  it  the  visitor  will  see  the 
pure  Indian  maize  that  filled  Columbus  with 
delight  when  he  first  made  its  acquaint- 
ance. 

Among  the  other  blanket  Indians  are 
families  of  Washoes  from  Nevada  and  Sho- 
shones  from  Utah ;  Navajoes  from  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico;  Mission  and  Digger 
Indians  from  C.ilitonii.i  ;  (rows  and  Flat- 
heads  from  Mdiitini;  \|i.irhes  and  Pimas 
from  Arizona:  C'liippcw.is  from  Minnesota, 
and  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  Comanches, 
Osages  and  Pawnees  from  Oklahoma. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  Indian  hab- 
itations on  the  World's  Fair  grounds  is  the 
grass  lodge  of  the  Wichita  Indians,  near 
the  Indian  school  building.  This  dwelling 
is  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
round,  resembling  a  big  bee-liive  of  the 
old-fashioned  kind.  It  was  built  almost 
entirely  by  the  women  of  the  Wichita  tribe, 
while  the  male  members  of  the  band  stood 
by  and  offered  suggestions. 

The  first  part  of  the  building  process 
was  to  set  forked  poles  in  the  ground, 
upon  which  cross  pieces  were  laid.  Then 
many  smaller  and  larger  poles,  slim  and 
flexible,  were  stuck  in  the  ground  all 
around  this  interior  framework,  in  a  circle, 
the  toj)  ends  being  bent  to  a  common  center 
and  tied  together.  Many  rows  of  still 
smaller  poles  or  switches  were  placed 
around  these  poles  in  a  horizontal  direction 
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and  securely  tied  on.  This  formed  the 
framework  of  tlie  lodge,  which  was  now 
ready  for  the  application  of  the  roof  cover- 
ing. The  Wichita  squaws  neatly  thatched 
the  entire  lodge  with  long  wisps  of  dried 
grass  brought  from  their  native  jirairies  for 
the  purpose.  Layer  after  layer  of  the 
grass  was  put  on,  beginning  at  the  bottom, 
so  that  each  layer  overlapped  the  one  below 
it.      Thus  a  rain-proof  covering  was  made. 

The  grass  lodge  has  a  narrow  door 
through  which  the  Indians  make  their 
entry  and  exit  by  stooping.  Inside,  the 
lodge  is  costly  arranged,  after  the  Indian 
idea  of  high  life.  The  grass  lodge  for- 
merly was  in  general  use  among  members 
of  this  tribe,  but  when  they  learned  from 
other  ti-ibes  that  it  is  much  easier  to  make 
tepees  of  sticks  and  hides,  which  may  be 
carried  away  at  pleasure  when  moving  is 
desirable,  the  Wichitas  adopted  the  tepee, 
and  tlie  grass  lodge  became  almost  un- 
known to  the  present  generation.  The 
okler  men  of  the  tribe  give  instructions  as 
to  the  method  of  constructing  the  World's 
Fair  grass  lodge. 

The  exhibit  of  the  educated  Indians  is 
not  so  picturesque,  but  it    is    ikhu-  the    less 

the  r.  ,^.  Governnunt  has  tivrted  many 
nii)den\      l)uildings    to    show    the     progress 


princii)al  structure  is  a  three-story  build- 
ing, '20.S  feet  by  ]  00  feet.  At  the  rear  is 
an  auditorium  40  by  60  feet.  On  tiie  first 
rioor  is  an  exhibit  of  the  manual  training 
department  with  the  Indian  students  at 
work  at  their  machines,  manufacturing 
various  articles.  Across  a  wide  aisle  that 
runs  the  full  length  of  the  building,  are 
typical  blanket  Indians,  making  their  bas- 
kets, leather  articles,  strings  of  beads  and 
other  articles,  just  as  they  did  before  the 
advent  of  the  white  man  and  his  schools. 

In  the  auditorium  will  be  given  lectures, 
and  ijrograms  will  be  rendered  by  the 
various  Indian  societies.  Music  enters 
largely  into  their  entertainments,  and  one 
of  the  regular  features  will  be  concerts  by 
a  trained  Indian  band  of  fifty  pieces. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Indian 
exhibit  is  a  reproduction  of  a  frontier  trad- 
ing post.  Here  the  Indians  assemble  and 
trade  their  products  for  supplies  just  as 
they  did  in  the  early  days.  The  trading 
Ijost  is  practical  and  the  several  hundred 
Indians  who  make  their  homes  on  the 
I'.xposition  grounds  supply  all  their  wants 
there.  Their  beads,  baskets  and  leather 
articles  are  taken  in  exchange  for  foods, 
l)lankets  and  anything  else  wanted. 

The  post  is  so  well  equii)ped  that  the 
Indian  ma.\  procure  everything  he  needs 
without  le.iving  the  Exposition  "rounds. 


'■^M^-^r^^ 


^jStabEnds 
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As  ooiulitions  change  with  age  and 
t'xpti-ience,  temptation  errors  lessen  with 
the  years. 

Thekk  should  be  no  friendship  in 
business  beyond  the  line  of  duty — yet 
how  iiard  it  is  to  draw  the  line. 

CIkxh  s  often  lies  starving  at  the  gate 
of  crime,  and  ignorance  laughs  while 
knowledge  sighs. 

Thk  evasion  of  a  fault  does  not  correct 
it  or  the   diagnosis  of  a  disease   effect   a 

How  many  wives  are  at  the  seasliore 
of  neglect  this  summer.- 

Wk  cannot  dictate  an  immutable  law 
of  morals.  Such  things  are,  and  must 
be  go\trnc(l  by  i>ersonal  views  and  en- 
xironmcnts. 

Smam,  prejudices  often  find  expression 
in  small  natures. 

No  man  is  entitled  to  the  considera- 
tion of  gentlemen,  who  fails  to  respect 
their  good  opinion,  by  the  neglect  of 
respect  for  himself. 

TuK  flower  of  passion,  soon  crushed 
in  the  hand  of  time,  leaves  love  alone 
save  to  lean  upon  the  friendship  and 
nu-mor\   of  tiie  dead  l)loom. 


Oktkx  our  strength  is  best  demon- 
strated by  allowing  those  who  wish  for 
our  weakness  to  believe  it  exists. 

Thk  facts  of  to-day  help  us  to  form 
;i  foundation  for  the  fiction  of  to-morrow. 

Some  of  the  good  things  we  do  ."are 
often  undone  by  the  bad  things  we  say. 

The  extravagance  of  the  present  too 
often  becomes  a  necessity  of  the  future. 

We  only  weaken  the  strength  of  right, 
l)y  removing  the  temptation  of  w-rong. 

\o  man  knows  the  extent  of  his  abil- 
ity until  he  has  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  realize  it. 

The  little  lights  that  go  out  when 
faith  is  questioned  never  shine  (|uite  as 
bright  again  when  tlie  tide  of  exi)lana- 
tion  returns. 

There  is  no  antidote  known  to  the 
science  of  philosophy  that  will  entirely 
counteract  the  poison  of  in-e.judiced 
insinuation. 

The  definition  of  dishonest.\-  includes 
the  disregard  of  interests  tliat  we  arc 
paid  to  protect. 

Who  is  there  among  us  tliat  does  not 
associate  his  best  impulses  with  the 
touch  of  a  woman's  hand. 


RESIGNATION. 


On  the  line  of  all  our  efforts 
Bloom  the  sacred  flowers  of  mei 
Sweet  and  pure  in  retrospectioi 
As  a  child's  prayer  at  a  shrine. 
It  is  then  that  we  remember 
Which  was  wrong  and  what  is 
As  a  dying  sun  surrenders 
To  the  heritage  of  nin-lit. 


.'so  we  live  HI  recollection 
In  the  garden  of  our  love, 
V\'here  the  red  rose  of  affection 
Broke  the  first  Leaves  of  its  bud. 
As  we  saw  it  bloom  in  fragrance 
In  the  si)ring-time  of  its  youth. 
May  our  hopes  find  resignation 
In  .1  memorv  for  the  truth. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   WASHINGTON. 

BALTIMORE,   PHILADELPmA    AND   NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 
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No  526 

= 
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-7 

0  HOUR 

-V 

DAILY 

-7 
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7.00 
7.55 
8.00 
10.15 
12.36 
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9.00 
9.50 
9.54 
1  1.52 
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2  05 

9.00 
9.52 
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2.30 
2.35 

1  t.oo 

11.50 
1  1.54 
2.02 
4.15 
4.25 

1.00 

4.05 
6.30 
6.35 

3.00 
3.48 

3.52 
5.50 
8.00 
8.05 

5.00 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
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8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
1  1.40 
3.20 

1  1.30 
12.39 
12.44 
3.10 
5.52 

3.00 

6.00 
8.32 
8.35 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMOEN  STATION  --- 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.ROYAL  STATION-- 

AB,  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ar.  new  YORK,  SOUTH  FERRY 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO   R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO 
PHILADELPHIA,    BALTIMORE  AND   WASHINGTON. 


EFFECTIVE   MAY    15,    1  904 

WESTWARD 

--? 

SUNDAY 

-.-■ 

-J- 

""roya! 

"t- 

":.!:' 

DA.Y 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  SOUTH  FERRY 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

12.10 
12.15 
7.40 
9.48 
9.52 
10.50 

7.55 
8.00 
10.32 
12.49 
12.53 
1.50 

9.55 
10.00 
12.37 

2.44 

3:50 

1  1.55 
12.00 
2.08 
4.07 
4.1  1 
5.00 

1.55 
2.00 
4.  17 
6.16 
6.20 

3.55 
4.00 
6.18 

8:20 

5.55 
6.00 

10.55 
1  1.00 
12.10 

6.55 
7.00 

9.30 
1  1.32 
1  1.36 
12.31 

12.10 
12.16 
3.35 
6.00 

Ah    BALTIMORE,  MT.ROYAL  STATION-- 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -    - 

BALTIMORE   &   OHIO   R.   R. 


ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO  ALL   POINTS  WEST 
AND   SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

No     1 

~ 

NO,  9 

DAILY 

^rf 

No.  55 

LIMITED 

No.  15 
EXPRESS 

LV     NEW    YORK     SOUTH   FERRY 

9.55«. 
lO.OOw 
l2.37Pii 
2.44  p* 
a.OOPil 
4.05  P* 

1.55  p. 
2.00  PJi 
4.  1  7  P* 
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7.30  P* 
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9.48  u. 
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1  l.OOu- 

12.  10  NT 
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A  7.40  u. 
8.45 »» 
9.00  UI 
I0.05u< 

6.55  P* 
7.00  P* 
9.30  pm 
1  l.32Pil 
1  1.36  pm 
l2.40Atl 

Lv 
Lv 
Lv 
LV 

AB 

An 

Ar 
Ar 

NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

BALTIMORE,  MT.ROYAL  STATION-. 
BALTIMORE,  CAMOEN  STATION  --- 
WASHINGTON            

7.I5UI 
I2.35PH 

7.45  PJ< 

9.00  a* 

LV4.30P-H 

9.50P* 

Lv5.20P« 

9.I0PJ. 

7.40  a* 

WHEELING  (EASTERN  TIME) 

7.35  «« 
I0.35u» 
7.30  PI- 

9.00U 

8.05  ui 
1  1 .46  u 
1  I.62UI 
6.00  P^ 
6.00  P« 
1  I.OOp" 
lO.OOul 

5.36  PJ 
lO.SePii 

8.30  A» 
8.00  PJ. 

2.35  «« 

7.65  AX 
12.30  PM 

MEMPHIS  -  -    ■.■-".;:::;;:;' 

t  — Train  No.  6  makes  connection  at  Cumberland.                                                                          1 
Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points.     1  Connection  east  of  Philadelphia  is  made  with  No.  B09.  "Royal  Limited."          \ 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 

EASTWARD 

No-   4 

No.    6 

EXPRESS 

e?rr:s°s 

DUQUESNE 

""EXp'R^r 

NOS,  14146 

CHICAGO 

3.30  P* 

10.40  a* 
7.1  Op* 
12.25  A* 

7.30P* 

7.30pm 

P 

6.00P. 

10. 50  A* 

10.  15PM 
8.00  A* 

LOOP* 
9.00  P* 

p  ,':L^|)^^^^^jt'^ 

*  6.30  P» 
8.27  P* 
2.30  A* 

I.OOpji 

*  8.521* 
2.  1  0  P* 

t  2.45pm 

*  6.36  P* 

2.05a* 
8.10  a* 
8.05  a* 

12.10pm 
7.05  pm 
6.50  a* 

10.40  PM 

mD^lfNipous:::::::::.:;:: 

8.I0AN 

9. 16  A* 
8.40  P* 

12.40  PM 

rsgpM 

4.05P" 
6.30  pm 
6.35  P* 

6.41  A* 
7.50  A* 
8.00  ui 
10.15a* 
12.35  PM 
I2.40P* 

4.42  P* 
5.50pm 
6.05  pm 
8.19  pm 
10.40  pm 
I0.50P* 

12.30  PM 

r.59P» 
4.05  P* 
6.30  P. 
6.36  P* 

6.30« 

7.50  a* 
8.001* 
10.15a* 
12. 35  P. 
I2.40PM 

2.46  u. 

3.47  A* 
3.55  a* 
6.00  AJi 
8.32  UI 
8.35  a* 

1  1.06  PM 
12.25a* 
12.44  a* 

6!52a* 

1  1.06  PM 
12.25a* 
12.44  a* 
3.I0A* 
5.52A* 

BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  . 

NEW   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

" 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        •  Daily.        +  Daily  except  Sunday.                                        | 

TRAINS  "  EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR  " 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE. 


THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST   SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.      PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

No.  512.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York,  llrawliig  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  cane.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  526.    Five  Hour  Train.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  522.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dlalng  Car,  serves  dinner  table  d'hote,  Philadel- 
phia to  New  Tork. 

No.  528.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  New  Tork. 

No.  502.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  624.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Bullet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  506.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  Y'ork.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
■WBJST-W  A.i«r> . 

No.  505.    Drawing  Room   Sleeping  Car  New  Tork  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlo 
and  Pittsburg. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  601.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  Tork  to  Washington.     Dining  Car.  a  la  t 

No.  527.    Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor  Car   New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  ( 
PhlUdelphla. 

No.  507.    Drawing    Room    Sleeping    Car    New    York    to   Washington.       Dining   Car,    a  la  carte,   Philadelphia  to 

No,  509,  **  Royal  l/iniited.*'  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car,  Parlor  and  Observation  Cars. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  New  Y'ork  to  Washington.       No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  503.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York    to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
No.  511 .    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  New  Y'ork  to  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg. 
No.  515.    Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  Tork  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

■wb;st'wa.i«e>. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Koom  Sleeping  Car  New  Tork  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.    Cafe  Parlor   Car  Cincinnati  to  LoniBVIUe. 

a  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 
1  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.    Dining  Cars 
serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to 
Parkersburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Plttst>urg  to  Deer  Park  every  Friday  night.  Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louis- 
ville.   Buffet  serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg:  I^iinlted."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Deer  Park  to  Pittsburg  every  Monday  morning.  Dining  Car 
Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  Tork  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner, 
supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  15.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 

No.  55.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  Tork  to  St.  Louis.  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars 
Martlnalmrg  to  Cumberland  and  Grafton  to  Cincinnati. 

E  A.S  T-vv  A.  le  I>  . 

No.  2.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  Tor 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Cafe  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Clncln 
Washington  to  New  Y'ork. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis 
Bnffet-Obaervatlon  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Wbeelln 
morning.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  Tork  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  lo 
Washington.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  Tork.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Washington. 
Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No,  10.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Dei.-r  Park  every  Friday  night. 
Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Washington. 

No.  12.  "Duquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  Tork.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to 
Connellsvllle.     Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  Grafton. 

'   No.  14.   Buffet  Drawing  Riom  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  t 
Boffet  Drawing  R..om  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 

No.  46.    Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore.      Parl.jr  Car  Pittsburg  to  Cumberland. 


THROUGH    TICKETS.    SLEEPING    CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKRON.  OHIO,  Union  Station.  C.  D  HosoDLE.  Ticltet  Agent.    Howard  Street.  U.  S.  G.  -iPLET.  Tioltet  .Igent. 
BALTIMORE,    N.  W.  Cor.  Charles  and  Saratoga  Streets  If.  M.  C.  A.  Buildingl.  G.  D.  Crawford.  Ticket  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond. 

District  Passenger  Agent.    Camden  Station.  E.  R.  JoNEB.  Ticltet  Agent.    Mt.  Royal  Station.  Oh.is.  Cockey.  Ticltet  Agent. 
BELLAIRE.  OHIO.  .7   F.  Sherkv,  Ticket  Agent. 

BOSTON.  amWiisliioKtoii  Stici.  .1.  p.  T*GG.^RT.  New  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E   Baekey.  Ticket  .Auent. 
BROOKLYN.  N-  Y. .  Ula  Full. .11  Street.  T.  H.  HendBICKSON.  Ticket  Agent. 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. ,  21U  Ellicott  S.iu.ire.  H.  A.  WELLS,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  ().  S.-W. 
BUTLER.  PA.,  Wm.  TURNEK.  Ticket  Agent. 
CANTON,  OHIO,  S.  S.  C.  McGrew,  Ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER,   PA.,  ,T.  B.  Winters.  Passenger  and  Tickat  Agent. 
CHICAGO.  241  (Mark  Street.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  W.  W.  Picking.  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  W.  McKewin.  City  Ticket  Agent. 

General  Passenger  Office.  Merchants'  Loan  4  Trust  Bnilding.  C.  G.  Lemmon.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.      Grand  Central 

Station.  Corner  Harrison  Street  and  5th  Avenue,  F.  J.  Eddy,  Ticket  Agent.     Auditorium  Annei.  221  .Michigan  Avenue. 

F.  E.  SCOTT.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO,  ,1.  H.  Larrabee,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  430  Walnut  Street  (Traction  Bldg.l.  .1.  B.  Scott.  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  H.  Wiseman. 

City  Ticket  Agent;.!.  E.  Buchanan.  Passenger  Agent.     Central   Union  Station,  E.  Reising.  Station    Passenger  .\gent; 

Wm.  Brown.  Depot  Ticket  Agent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX..  D.  Bankhardt.  Agente  General,  B.  4  O.  S.-W.,  Apartado  2010. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO,  241  Superior  Street,  M.  G.  Carrel,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  G.  W.  Squiggins.  Traveling  Passenger 

.\u-ent;  F.  E.  GIBSON.  Ticket  Agent.    South  Water  Street  Station,  A.  N.  DiETZ.  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  No.  8  North  High  Street.D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamage.  Ticket  Agent.    Union 

Depot.  E.  Pagels.  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNBLLSVILLE,  PA.,  .1.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  H.  L.  Douglas,  Ticket  .\geni. 
COVINGTON.  KY..  Fourth  and  Scott  Streets,  fl.  M.  Ahhott.    luket  Ag.„( 
DALLAS.  TEXAS.  .7.  P.  RoQERMAN.  Traveling  I    ■     '  u.'  1     \..     ■,   i:  .V  n    s    W. 
DENVER.  COLO  .  S.  M.  SHATTUC,  Traveling  r.i  I     ,v  ^  i    ^    » 

HARPERS  FERRY,  W.   VA..  C.  E.  Dudrow,   I  ,1         .       ,,    \..,,i 

KANSAS  CITY.   MO.,   Box  264,  A.  C.  GOODRICH  ,    I  1  ,1  v .  1 ; ,,-  r  ,   -,  ,,i.  1    \c.  m  .  H.  4  O.  S.-W. 
LORAIN.  OHIO.  C.  A.  Melin,  Ticket  Agent. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY. ,  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  Main  Sts..  R.  S.  Brown,  District  Passenger  Agent;  .7.  G.  Elgin.  City  Passenger  Agent; 

Evan  Phobseh,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  DORSEY,  City  Ticket  Agent.    1th  St.  Station,  A.  .7.  CaoSE.  Ticket  Agent. 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO,  C.  W.  JONES.  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA.  OHIO.  G.  M.  Payne.  Depot  Ticket  Agent;  M.  F,  Noll.  City  Ticket  Agent.  First  National  Bank  Building. 
MASSILLON.  OHIO,  E.  P.  EriGAR.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEWARK,  N.  J..  E.  E.  Hendhickson.  Ticket  Agent. 

NEWARK.  OHIO.   F.  P.  Copper.  Tiiiv.ling  Passenger  Agent;  F.  C.  Bartholomew.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  CASTLE.  PA.,  R.  L.  TURNER.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  YORK.  434Broadway,LYMANMcCAHrY,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.  AlNSLlE,  Ticket  Agent.  130(1  Broadway. 

H.  B.  Faroat.  Ticket  Agent.    No.  6  Astor  House,  A.  J.  Oesterla,  Ticket  Agent.     261  Broadway,  Thos.  Cook  4  Son,  Ticket 

Agents.  lllH  Greenwich  Street,  Frank  Zotti.  Ticket  Agent.    25  Union  Siiuare,  West,  Raymond  4  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

391  Grand  Street,  Hyman  Webner.  Ticket  Agent.      Stations.  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  ot  Liberty 

NORFOLK.  VA..  10  Granby  Street,  Atlantic  Hotel,  ARTHUR  G.  LEWIS,  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  W.  C.  Young,  Ticket  Agent. 
OMAHA.  NEB..  504-5  First  National  Bank  Building.  ,7.C.  BURCH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA..  C.  W.  Allen,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  C.  T.  Proudfoot.  Ticket  Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA,  834  Chestnut  Street,  Bernard  ASHBY.  District  Passenger  Agent;  O.  D,  Gladding,  Ticket  .Agent.    N.  E.  Cor. 

13th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  C.  E.  Waters.  Ticket  Agent.      1005  Chestnut  Street,  Raymond  4  Whitcomb.  Ticket  Agents. 

3962  Market  Street.  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.     609  South  3d  Street  and  1146  North  2d  Street.  M.  Rosenbaum. 

Ticket  Agent.    Station,  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  W.  W.  Baekey.  Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBURG.  315  Park  Building.  E.  D.  Smith,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  Geo.  A.  Orr.  Traveling  Passenger  .\gent. 

Cor.  6th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street,  E.  D.  Steinman,  City  Ticket  Agent.       606  Smithfield  Street,  .7.  V.  McCoRMICK.  Ticket 

Agent.    Station.  Cor.  Smithfield  and  Water  Streets,  S.  J.  Hutchison,  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO.  T.  B.  Tucker,  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  Room  1.  Hobart  Building.  Peter  Harvey.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILL..  N.  J.  Neer.  Division  Passenger  Agent.  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
ST.  LOUIS.  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  6th  and  Olive  Streets.  F.  D.  Gildersleeve,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  H.  C.  Stevenson. 

City  Passenger  Agent;  L.  L.  Horning.  City  Ticket  Agent:  F.  W.  Amick.  Station  Passenger  Agent;  L.  G.  Paitl.  Traveling 


ST.  PAUL.  MINN.,  R.  C.  Haase.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

TIFFIN,  OHIO,  A.  ,7.  Bell.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES.  IND. .  W.  P.  T0WN8END.  Division  Passenger  .Igent.  B.  *  O.  S.-W. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. ,  107  15th  Street,  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue.  S.  B.  Hege.  District 

Ticket  .igent.  619  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  H.  B.  Howser.  Ticket  .Agent.  Station.  New  Jers. 

BURN,  Ticket  Agent. 
■WHEELING.  'W.  VA. ,  B.  4  O.  Station,  T.  C.  Burke.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;   A.  L.  Irwin.   Station  Ticke 

McLure  House,  O.  R.  Wood.  City  Ticket  Agent. 
WILMINGTON,  DEL..  Delaware  Avenue  Station.  .7.  E.  Hitch.  Ticket    Agent.     Market    Street.  W.  Fulton,  Tick 

H.  A.  Miller,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
WINCHESTER,  VA..  T.  B.  Patton.  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO,  JAMES  AlKEN.  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO.  JAS.  H.  Lee.  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS.  BALTIMORE  Export  4  Import  Co..  Limited.  23.  24  and  25  Billiter  Street.  London.  E.  0.; 

.street.  Liver[.ool.  England. 

In  addition  to  offices  and  depots  niimed  above,  tickets  over  the  B.  &  O.  may  be  obtained  at 
TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

C.  W.  BASSETT.  General  Passenger  Agent.  B.  N.  AUSTIN.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East.  Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  West.  Chic 

D.  B.  MARTIN.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. .  Baltimore .  Md. 


Reduced  Fares  Authorized 

FOR 

Summer  Season,  1904 
Balfimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  and  seashore. 

Special  low-rate  excursions  from  all  points  east  of  the  Ohio  River  on  August  1 1  and  25 
and  September  8.  and  from  points  west  of  the  Ohio  River  on  August  18. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

National  E^ncampment  G.  A,  R..,  August  15  =  20. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  August   16  =  19. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Triennial  Conclave,  Knights  Templar,  September  5=9. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  I.  O.  O.  F.,  September   19  =  25. 


TORONTO,  ONT. 

Friends'  General  Conference,  August   10=19. 


Baltimore    &    Ohio 
World's  Fair  Service 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Line 

Three  vestibuled  trains  daily  each  way  comprise  the  excellent 
service  between  the  Metropolis  and  the  World's  Fair  City.  This  route 
will  be  the  favorite  highway  during  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
in  J  904,  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  Trains  are  modem 
throughout.  The  Coaches  are  marvels  of  comfort.  The  Drawing- 
Room  Sleeping  Cars  are  spacious.  The  Dining  Car  service  is  unexcelled. 
The  Scenery  world-renowned. 

( See  time  tables  herein.) 


Pittsburg,  Columbus,  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  Line 

Three  vestibuled  trains  daily  each  way  comprise  the  excellent  service 
between  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis  morning,  noon  and  night.  These  trains 
have  entirely  new  equipment.  The  day  trains  with  Cafe  and  Dining  Cars 
and  the  night  trains  with  Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars.  The  Coaches 
are  of  new  design  with  spring-raising  windows  and  sanitary  ventilation. 

The  World's  Fair  Flyer  'f^?/'"!^T/!'-^°'':u"!L'^^^u' 

^ A  solid  vestibuled  tram  with  through 

Coaches,  Sleeping  Car  and  Dining  Car. 


Lv  PITTSBURG 8.30 

Lv  WHEELING __  10.45 

Lv  COLUMBUS 2.35] 

Ar  CINCINNATI 5.50 

Ar  ST.  LOUIS 7.23  . 


1.30  p. 
3.43  p. 
7.20  p. 
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The  Most  Seasonable  Time 
To  Visit  the  World's  Fair 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 


lilyc 


of  December  15.  1904. 
SIXTY-DAY  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  daily 

of  sixty  I  60 1  days,  but  not  later  than  December  15,  I<*04. 

FIFTEEN-DAY  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold 
daily  during  the  period  of  the  Exposition,  with  final  return 
limit  of  fifteen  (15)  days,  including  date  of  sale. 

COACH  EXCURSION  TICKETS  will  be  sold  only  for 
specified  dates  and  trains.  Tickets  will  be  good  in  DAY 
COACHES  only  on  special  or  designated  trams  going, 
and  on  regular  trains  returning,  limited  for  return  passage 
leaving  St.  Louis  not  later  than  ten  (10)  days, including 
date  of  sale. 

STOP-OVERS. 

STOP-OVER  not  exceeding  ten  (  1 0 1  days  at  each  point  will 
be  allowed  on  Season,  Sixty  (60)  day  and  Fifteen  (15) 
I  tickets,  in  either  or  both  directions  within 
i,  O.,  Mitchell,  Ind.  (for  visitors 
Baden  Springs,  Ind.),  and  at 
Chicago  (on  tickets  reading  via  Chicago).  Stop-over  not 
exceeding  ten  (10)  days  at  each  point  will  also  be  allowed 

Park,  Mountain  Lake  Park  and  Oakland  during  the  month 
of  September.  To  secure  stop-over,  passengers  must  notify 
conductor  and  deposit  ticket  with   Depot  Ticket   Agent 

STOP-OVER  not  exceeding  ten  (10)  days  will  be  allowed  at 
St.  Louis  en  all  one-way  and  round-trip  tickets  (except 
Colonist  tickets  to  the  Pacific  Coast)  reading  to  points 
beyond  St.  Louis,  upon  deposit  of  ticket  with  Validating 
Agent  and  payment  of  fee  of  $  1 .00. 


French  Lick  . 


EXCURSION  FARES. 


New  York,  N.Y.- --$34.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  -..  34.00 

Chester,  Pa 34.00 

Wilmington,  Del.  -  -  -  34.00 

Newark,  Del 34.00 

Baltimore,  Md 33.60 

Washington,  D.C-  33.60 

Hagerstown,  Md 33.20 

Frederick,  Md 33.60 

Cumberland,  Md 30.40 

Grafton,  W.  Va 27.20 


Fare. 
$28.35 
28.35 
28.35 
28.35 
28.35 
28.00 
28.00 
27.70 
28.00 
25.35 
22.70 


$23.25 
23.25 
23.25 
23.25 
23.25 
23.00 
23.00 
22.75 
23.00 
21.00 


ROLTES. 

apply  via  Cincinnati  or  via  Chic 


Corresponding  Rales  irom  olher  Poll 
addilional    Inlormalion  concernino  roufes. 


mhT  urn 


World's  Fair 
Service 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis  Line 

Three  vestibuled  trains  daily  each 
way  comprise  the  excellent  service  be- 
tween the  Great  Eastern  Cities  and  the 
World's  Fair.  The  "  Nation's  Highway  " 
to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
Trains  are  modern  throughout.  Coaches 
are  marvels  of  comfort.  Drawing-Room 
Sleeping  Cars  are  spacious.  Dining  Car 
service  unexcelled.  Scenery  world-re- 
nowned. 

(See  time  tables  herein.  I 


Pittsburg,  Columbus,  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  Line 

Three  vestibuled  trains  daily  each 
way  comprise  the  excellent  service  be- 
tween Pittsburg,  WheeUng  and  St.  Louis 
morning,  noon  and  night.  These  trains 
have  entirely  new  equipment.  Day  trains 
with  Cafe  and  Dining  Cars  and  the  night 
trains  with  Drawing-Room  Sleeping  Cars. 
Coaches  are  of  new  design  with  spring- 
raising  windows  and  sanitary  ventilation. 

The  World's  Fair  Flyer  'eaves  Pittsburg 

at    1.30    p.   m. 

daily.    Solid  vestibuled  train  with  through 
Coaches,  Sleeping  Car  and  Dining  Car. 


EXHI5IT    AT    THE 


World's  Fair 

SHOWS    THE    PROGRESS 
Of    THE 

First  American  Railroad 

From  1828  to  1904 


The  First  to  apply  Modern 
Methods 


PROGRESSIVE    AND   AGGRESSIVE 


The  First   Railway  to  Form 
Connections  with 
Atlantic  Seaboard 
and  Mississippi  River 


Modern 
Throughoul 


lagnificently 
Equipped 


^:^^\ 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 
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Copyright,  1904,  by  the  Passenger  Department,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rai 
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BALTIMORE,    SEPTEMBER,    1904. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  RAIL  IN  THE  WORLD. 


REMARKABLE    SHOWING    OF    ITS    EVOLUTION    AND    DEVELOPMENT    IN    THE 
BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  SECTION  AT    THE  ST.  LOUIS    EXPOSITION. 


mis    a   far   cry    from    Newton's    first 
thought  in   1680  to  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio's  culmination  of  1904. 
Two    and    a    quarter    centuries. 
The    stunning    object    lessons   given    by 
the   Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  St.  Louis,  illus- 
trative of  how  it   has  come  about   tliat  we 


We  may  wear  our  most  superior  smile 
when  viewing  the  portrayal  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  theory  as  to  how  the  wheels 
might  be  made  go  'round.  Of  course 
we  know  better  than  to  regard  any  such 
sort  of  thing  as  it  having  the  merest  shadow 
of  ])racticability.      Nevertheless,  the  world 
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THE  FIRST  LOCOMOTIVE   BUILT 


lERIOA-PETER  COOPER.  1880,  BALTIMORE. 


have  the  present  means  of  locomotion  on 
earth,  impress  that  it  has  taken  a  long  time. 
Yet  compared  to  the  period  when  steam  or 
any  other  power  pro])ulsion  was  wholly 
unknown,  there  is  nothing  so  very  antedi- 
luvian after  all  in  the  primary  stages  of 
our  progression. 


had  been  rolling  on  its  axis  for  thousands 
of  years  before  any  man  in  it  had  gotten 
as  far  as  Sir  Isaac.  No  one  whom  history 
records,  before  him,  associated  vapors  witli 
a  possibility  of  power  in  the  transmission 
of  motion  to  wheels.  He  didn't  know 
much  about  what  we  now  call  steam.      Nor 


THE   WAY   OF   THE  RAIL   IN   THE   WORLD. 
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did  anybody  else  at  that  time.  Century 
had  piled  on  century,  and  just  as  we  don"t 
know  it  all,  so  with  them.  There  were 
things  to  learn. 

Hero  had  hit  upon  some  results  with 
superheated  water,  causing  him  to  marvel 
much;  doubtless,  as  we  do  relative  to 
radium. 

Hero  to  Huyghens,  Paijin,  Moreland, 
Savary,  all  of  them  combined,  in  reality 
understood  less  of  the  real  properties  and 
possibilities  of  steam  than  is  now  required 
of  a  polytechnic  student  to  assure  his 
diploma.  Notwithstanding,  they  were  the 
pioneers  in  steam  usage. 

Newton's  line  was  more  in  i)ure  science. 
Of  those  given  to  telling  how  the  wheels 
may  be  made  go  'round  rather  than  the 
actual  demonstration  of  revolving  them. 

But  he  was  a  very  practical  sort  of 
scientist.  Not  standing  so  much  on  his 
dignity,  from  the  lofty  aspect  of  the  strictly 
theoretical,  as  some  of  his  followers  of  the 
present  day. 

The  fence  hadn't  gone  up  dividing  the 
pure  from  the  applied  in  science,  and  there 
was  no  barbed  wire  to  emphasize  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  fields  of  effort. 

Newton    didn't    lose    caste     because    lie 


coupled  practice  with  theory.  Not  that  he 
rc<dl>  consliucted  and  operated  the  con- 
ception, a  full-size  representation  of  which 
heads  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio's  showing  of 
the  evolution  and  development  of  motive 
power  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  But 
his  description  as  to  how  the  thing  could 
be  done  was  so  lucid  and  the  idea  so  simple 
that  a  child  could  have  worked  it  out.  At 
the  most  it  wasn't  much  ;  its  significance 
being  that  the  thought  was  the  first  anyone 
had  given  to  employing  steam  for  propul- 
sion, and  the  basic  principle,  high  pressure. 

Everything  worth  remembering  since  has 
followed  on  the  latter  line.  However, 
nobody  followed  Newton  on  any  line  for  a 
hundred  .years  and  more.     He  quit,  himself. 

The  world  was  content  to  go  on  legs 
rather  than  on  wheels,  save  by  legs — man 
or  animal — until  well  on  to  the  close  of 
another  century. 

Which  brings  the  real  beginning  of  that 
which  we  feel  must  always  have  been — so 
natural  has  it  become — scarcel.v  more  than 
a  century  ago.  Seventeen  hundred  years, 
and  from  the  geologist's  standpoint,  good- 
ness knows  how  many  times  seventeen 
hundred  years  longer,  footing  and  hoofing  it. 

Surely  the  world  is  young  in  some  ways. 
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And  doubtless  would  have  been  less  matured 
than  it  is  had  James  Watt  succeeded  in 
estopping  all  progress  on  high  pressure 
lines.  It  wasn't  his  fault  that  a  quietus 
was  not  placed  upon  the  development  of 
the  steam  boiler,  despite  the  tea-kettle  story 
and  what  it  implies. 

Watt  was  to  be  respected  in  his  day, 
and  unquestionably  retarded  motive  power 
development  by  his  bitter  and  persistent 
opposition  to  high  pressure  steam.  He 
would  have  none  of  it,  and,  to  prove  how 
fallacious  were  the  claims  advanced  that 
high  pressure  was  an  essential,  went  so  far 
as  to  patent  a  boiler  to  be  adapted  for  road 
locomotion  and  restricted  to  a  pressure  of 
eight  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Its  con- 
struction was  to  be  of  wood. 

Meanwhile,  of  the  period  cotemporaneous 
with  Watt,  was  Nicholas  Cugnot,  a  captain 
in  the  French  army.  Of  no  mechanical 
education  whatever,  so  far  as  known,  and 
influenced,  it  would  appear,  solely  to  main- 
tain the  efficiency  of  field  artillery  under 
fire,  Cugnot  conceived,  constructed  and 
put  on  the  streets  of  Paris  the  first  vehicle 
that  ever  moved  by  head  of  steam  on  this 
earth  of  ours.  The  scheme  was  to  do  away 
with  the  horses  offering  such  fine  marks  for 


sharpshooters"  skill,  as  also,  to  facilitate 
the  general  handling  of  the  guns.  The 
thing  didn't  work  as  smoothly  as  it  might 
have  done  had  it  been  a  copy  instead  of 
an  original.  Met  in  fact,  the  fate  often 
encountered  by  innovations.  Was  shelved. 
Ordinarily  such  means  oblivion.  Happily 
in  this  instance,  it  did  not.  It  is  in  a 
Paris  institution  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  The-full  size  reproduction 
in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  section  at  St.  Louis 
is  from  the  direct  measurements  of  the 
original. 

Brings  us  very  near  the  start  of  things 
when  realizing  that  the  very  first  is  still 
existent.  Is  imjiressive,  deeply  so,  to  know 
the  initi.il  imu  tiiuiit  b.y  steam  in  the  world 
is  i)er|K  tii.iliil.  monument  like,  in  the 
machine  ilsclf. 

Murdoch,  had  it  not  been  for  Watt, 
might  have  gone  down  through  the  ages  as 
the  first  to  actually  propel  by  steam.  Gen- 
ius in  him  had  to  succumb  to  bread  and 
butter. 

The  old,  old  story — brains  and  poverty. 
He  worked  for  Watt,  and  an  open  disregard 
for  his  chiefs  pet  hobby  meant  blacklisting 
on  the  shi)|>  jjay  rolls.  Watt,  as  has  already 
fd,  was  the  foremost  opponent 
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of  high  ])ressuie.  He  carried  his  onshiught 
uijoii  its  advocates  to  a  point  not  over-stated 
as  fanatical  and  prevailed  upon  the  British 
Parliament  to  pass  laws  so  restrictive,  as  to 
be  in  effect,  prohibitive. 

Murdoch  was  an  engineer  of  ability  ;  a 
quiet  and  reserved  man,  timid  perhaps,  as 
to  an  open  expression  of  his  conclusions, 
but  none  the  less  tenacious  of  holding  them 
within  himself.  He  was  a  high  pressure 
man  pure  and  simple.  The  place  he 
deserves  in  railway  history  as  the  pioneer 
in  the  advocacy  of  the  jjrinciple,  through 
its  employment  in  the  model  he  constructed. 


The  model  got  away  from  Murdoch,  and 
the  parson,  who  had  sought  the  unfre- 
quented by-way  just  as  had  the  inventor, 
for  its  seclusion,  had  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving in  a  personal  devil.  In  the  race 
for  life  that  ensued  the  neighborhood  par- 
ticipated, and  Murdoch  thereafter  was  a 
marked  man. 

Oliver  Evans,  Nathan  Reed,  Richard 
Trevithick,  the  two  first  named  Americans 
and  the  third  an  Englishman,  are  linked 
with  Cugnot  and  Murdoch  in  making  history 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  t  ightcenth  century. 

('ugnot"s    jjart     v  is    spasmodical,    so    to 


must  remain  unquestioned.  He  did  not 
dare,  for  fear  of  the  result  of  Watt's  dis- 
pleasure, to  openly  demonstrate  the  appli- 
cation he  worked  out,  but  conducted  his 
experimenting  at  night.  His  model,  only 
half  size  as  it  was,  marked  the  initial  move- 
ment by  steam  in  England. 

The  nocturnal  doings  of  Murdoch  were 
usually  conducted  so  quietly  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  lane  as  to  minimize  the  chances 
of  discovery,  but  one  night  a  good  country 
parson  lost  a  year's  growth  through  the 
fright  of  the  thing  and  further  experiment- 
ing   in    that    locality    became    impossible. 


speak :  Murdoch's,  owing  to  his  timidity 
and  Watt's  aggressiveness,  was  little,  if 
anything,  more. 

Reed  figured  as  a  kind  of  mechanical 
meteor.  Between  him  and  Evans  lies  the 
distinction  of  the  introduction  of  tubes — 
brass  and  copper — in  boilers.  Evans  un- 
doubtedly created  the  type  from  which  the 
high-i)ressure  boiler  of  to-day  has  descended. 
It  wasn't  tubular  at  the  start.  Double,  or 
return  flue  to  begin  with,  and  how  far 
Reed's  experiments  influenced  Evans  is 
difficult  to  decide.  That  Reed  fitted  the 
boiler  of  his  model  of  a  road  wagon   with 
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tubes  and  that  it  was  the  first  multi-tubular 
boiler  of  which  there  is  authentic  record,  is 
beyond  controversy.  This  was  in  1790; 
Reed  taking  out  a  patent,  and  from  the 
specifications  on  file  at  Washington  the 
historical  fact  is  substantiated. 

Reed  was  the  first  to  propose  steam  |)ro- 
pulsion  on  this  continent,  illustrating  the 
means  to  accomplish  it  through  the  model 
from  which  the  full-size  representation  in 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  collection  was  made. 
Reed  was  a  typical  Yankee  in  the  bright- 
ness and  celerity  of  his  mind  in  evolving 
mechanical    contrivances.       Unfortunately 


nothing  that  would  generate  steam  and  was 
himself  a  living  exponent  of  restless  energy. 
His  moving  of  a  dredging  machine,  a  great, 
ungainly,  lubberly  scow  with  a  bricked-in 
furnace  and  everything  crude  in  the  ex- 
treme, through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
was  a  feat  so  astonishing  that  were  it  to 
be  duplicated  to-morrow,  the  newspapers 
would  fill  pages  with  description  and  illus- 
trations. It  was  done  a  hundred  years 
ago — and  the  first  actual  propulsion  by 
steam  on  land  on  the  American  Continent. 
Possibly,  no  one  example  of  the  sixty 
odd  full-size  representations  in  the   Balti- 


application  did  not  characterize  his  methods. 
He  flitted  from  one  thing  to  another, 
finally  got  into  politics,  was  elected  to 
Congress  and  no  more  heard  of  him. 

Evans  was  a  big  man.  Of  the  sort  so 
unfortunate  as  to  live  in  advance  of  his 
time.  His  activity  was  phenomenal.  So 
was  his  fertility.  If  it  is  proper  to  say  father, 
in  connection  with  high  steam  practice,  the 
appellative  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Evans. 
He  worked  engines  of  single  flue,  as  he 
did  of  double  flue,  at  a  pressure  for  which 
he  would  have  been  summarily  hanged  had 
he  been  within  the  reach  of  Watt  and 
the   English    Parliament.      He   stopped   at 


more  &  Ohio  collection  produces  the  extent 
of  curiosity  manifested  in  the  Evans.  A 
great  many  people  take  it  for  a  boat  and 
nothing  else,  wondering,  the  meanwhile, 
what  the  deuce  it  is  doing  in  a  railway  show- 
ing. It  is  a  boat.  Odd  certainly,  that 
construction  exclusively  for  water  transit 
should  lead  the  way  on  land.  Such,  never- 
theless, is  the  historical  record.  Evans  had 
to  get  it  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Dela- 
ware, and  rather  than  propel  it  down  the 
one  river  to  the  other  he  mounted  the 
thing  on  wheels,  to  which  he  belted,  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  roped  his  engine 
and  crossed   town   direct.      Cobble-stones, 
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old-time    gutters   and    such,    looked    alike 
to  him. 

Trevithick,  the  great,  strapping  Cornish- 
man  over  on  the  other  side,  was  another 
Evans  in  not  letting  situations  get  the  bet- 
ter of  him.  Watt  almost  bothered  the  life 
out  of  him  with  his  acts  of  Parliament  and 
harassing  generally.  Trevithick  had  no 
use  for  pressure  that  wasn't  as  high  as  fire 
could  make  it,  while  Watt  was  determined 
that  anyone  in  Engluid  of  a  diflrnnl  way 
of  thinking  than  hinisilf  shoulil  i;et  out  or 
"go  'way  back  and  sit  down."'  For  some 
time  Trevithick  would  do  neither  and  per- 
sisted  in  experimenting  in  accordance  with 
what  he  deemed  the  prime  essential. 
Finally  he  found  himself  in  South  Wales 
and  no  more  inclined  to  take  a  dare  there 
than  anywhere  else.  Somebody  bet  he 
couldn't  do  what  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  do.  Thus  came  about  the  first  move- 
ment by  steam  on  rails  in  the  world.  The 
two  cars  the  Trevithick  of  1803  drew,  as 
also  some  of  the  rails  and  stones  on  which 
they  laid — the  original  cars,  rails  and  stone 
—are  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  collection 
at  St.  Louis. 

Indeed,  to  tell  of  all  that  is  in  the  col- 
lection, with  pertinent  bits  of  history  in- 
troduced now  and  then  to  afford  sidelights. 


as  it  were,  on  the  days  agone,  means  writ- 
ing a  book. 

"But  who  was  the  father  of  the  loco- 
motive, anyway?"  Same  old  query.  For 
a  change  suppose  the  response  by  inference. 

Mother  and  small  boy  sight-seeing  in 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  section.  Mother  catches 
a  glimpse  of  the  figure  on  the  Cugnot  in 
the  uniform  of  a  French  artillery  officer  of 
17ii!*,  and  grasping  her  offspring  by  the 
hand,  exclaims  :  "  See  there,  son  ;  that's  the 
way  George  Washington  used  to  ride." 

lt"s  the  point  of  view,  as  a  rule,  that  in- 
fluences. The  mother,  noting  what  she 
took  for  the  Continental  uniform  on  the 
figure,  immediately  associated  the  Father 
of  His  Country  therewith. 

Environment,  tradition  and  heredity 
have  much  to  do  with  the  focus  of  the 
glasses  through  which  we  see,  and  after 
all,  what  matters  it  to  work  off  one's  indi- 
vidual conclusions  when  the  opportunity  is 
offered  in  the  railway  collection  for  the 
student  to  reach  his  own.  To  other  than 
the  student,  the  glamour  of  the  fatherhood 
will  remain  as  early  reading  may  have 
fixed  it.  George  Stephenson,  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  School  books  have  it  so  and 
Stephenson's  "Rocket"  is  ever  the  mecca 
of  those  will)  are  bent   ujjon   starting  right 
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in  following  the  development  of  the  loco- 
motive from  the  first  to  the  last.  The 
"Rocket"  wasn't  the  first,  but  that  isn't 
material.      It's  George  Stephenson's. 

However,  the  widel.v  instructive  interest 
of  the  great  collection  is  proven  by  the 
number  of  people  thronging  it,  copying  the 
descriptive  cards  and  asking  que.stions. 
Mechanicall.v,  its  value  is  recognized  by 
the  not  unfrequent  occurrence  of  a  whole 
day  spent  in  special  study. 

There  is  illustrated,  through  originals 
and  full  size  woi-king  reproductions,  the 
inception,  evolution  and  development  of 
every  essential  known  in  present  practice. 
Object  lessons  enabled  that  nowhere  else 
are  possible. 

Sixty-two  thousand  square  feet  of  floor 
space  occupied,  and  every  means  offering 
availed  of  to  insure  hanging  space  for  the 
almost  innumerable  number  of  drawings, 
prints  and  photographs.  No  country  in 
the  world  whei-ein  the  locomotive  whistle 
has  been  heard  but  what  is  represented  in 
some  manner. 

It  has  been  well  termed  A  Railway 
University  of  Object  Lessons."  The  edu- 
cational feature  is  so  jironouncedly  com- 
plete as  to  have  attracted  foreign  attention, 
and    special    rejjorts    are    being    prepared 


upon  it  at  the  instigation  of  European 
governments. 

From  the  standpoint  of  popular  attrac- 
tion, the  drawing  of  numbers  largely  actu- 
ated by  sight-seeing  proclivities,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  section  holds  the  undoubted 
lead  in  the  Transportation  Building.  It  is 
surprising  to  note  the  extent  of  interest  in 
the  old  locomotive  with  which,  in  some 
way,  members  of  family,  relatives  or 
friends,  have  been  connected.  Many  know 
something  of  the  "Atlantic,"      Mazeppa," 

Jefferson"  and  Traveler"  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  that  bring  these  old-timers  to 
them  with  a  real  personal  interest.  So, 
too,  the  old  '  Pioneer,"  the  first  locomotive 
seen  in  Chicago :  the  Mississippi ' '  of  early 
New  Orleans  fame  ;  the  "  Rocket,"  the  first 
of  Reading  engines;  the  Sandusky,"  the 
first  west  of  the  Ohio;the  Old  Ironsides  ;" 
"Baldwin's  First,"  etc.,  etc.  To  visitors 
who  go  back  to  the  Centennial,  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  exposition  experience,  it  seems 
like  rolling  away  the  curtain  of  years  to 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  "OOO,"  the  Balti- 
more «&  Ohio's  crack  exhibition  locomotive 
of  1876.  A  less  period  of  time  for  the 
mind  to  encompass  is  such  as  has  intervened 
since  the  Chicago  Exposition,  and  the 
"Director     General,"    the     Baltimore     & 
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Ohio's  symnieti-ical  Royal  Blue  engine,  of 
Columbian  celebrity,  recalls  memories  of 
]  893  few  wish  to  forget. 

In  the  years  to  come  the  trio  of  modern 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  engines — the  ' '  Governor 
Francis,""  the  'Missouri"  and  the  "St. 
Louis"" — which  round  out  the  showing  of 
development  to  the  present  period,  will  be 
vividly  remembered.  No  such  aggregation 
of  railway  motive  power  was  ever  before 
seen  and  another  exposition  epoch  will  have 
to  materialize  before  its  equal  can  be  dem- 
onstrated. 

No     moving    mass     of    mecli.inisin     .mil 


points  through  articulated  or  flexible  joints  ; 
injectors  with  a  water  capacity  of  five 
thousand  gallons  an  hour,  and,  dimensions 
throughout,  more  suggestive  of  a  huge 
stationary  plant  than  a  machine  to  move 
on  a  four-feet-eight-and-a-half-inch  track. 
No  wonder  spectators  stand  in  awe  and  can 
scarcely  believe  the  monster  capable  of 
locomotion.  Yet  despite  her  wholly  un- 
precedented weight  in  working  order  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  tons,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  tons  of  which  are  directly  upon 
her  drivers,  so  perfect  is  the  distiMbution  of 
weight  and  adjustment  of  parts  tli.it  she  is 


metal  hitherto  known  is  comparable  with 
the  gigantic  "St.  Louis,"  the  articulated 
locomotive  before  which  people  crowd  the 
day  long,  amazed  that  man  should  have  the 
temerity  to  construct  on  so  unparalleled  a 
scale.  Fifty  tons  heavier  on  driving  wheels 
than  any  other  engine  ever  built ;  six  pairs 
of  drivers  in  two  sets  of  three  each,  the 
forward  set  swiveling:  the  largest  boiler 
known  in  the  history  of  locomotive  con- 
struction, the  tubes  of  which,  if  placed  in  a 
straight  line,  extending  the  distance  of^a 
mile  and  three-quarters :  steam  at  a  pres- 
sure of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds 
to    the    square    inch     carried    to    reiiuisite 


as  tractable  and  easily  handled  as  the  aver- 
age switch  engine.  In  no  instance  on  the 
journey  westward  was  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty experienced,  either  as  to  the  track  or 
crossings.  No  rails  were  spread  anywhere  ; 
switches,  some  of  them  very  complicated, 
were  passed  through  as  if  mere  tangents, 
and  bridges  nowhere  evinced  subjection  to 
any  special  strain. 

The  light  track  of  the  Exposition  term- 
inal was  viewed  by  the  officials  with  some 
concern,  in  connection  with  the  passage 
of  the  big  engine  to  her  place  in  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Section,  but  no  example 
of    motive     power     in    the    Transportation 
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Building  went  to  position  with  less  trouble. 
No  special  foundations  were  made  for  the 
St.  Louis"  where  she  stands,  siniplj-  the 
showing  of  the  track  of  the  period  in  con- 
formit.v  with  the  plan  followed  throughout 
the  exhibit — historical  and  modern. 

The  St.  Louis"  is,  of  course,  for 
special  use  on  a  part  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  system  requiring  extra-heavy  power. 
She  is  a  pusher.  In  a  sense,  a  mountain 
climber,  and  a  most  interesting  object  lesson 
is  afforded  by  the  placing  alongside  of  her 
of  the  Peppersauce,""  the  first  mountain 
climbing     locomotive    in    the     world,    the 


station  proper.  The  latter  in  model  enables 
a  grand  conception  of  the  most  impressive 
beauty  and  spaciousness  of  the  structure, 
for  it  is  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  the  foot 
and  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  en- 
able interior  as  well  as  exterior  inspection. 
It  is  the  largest  architectural  model  ever 
made.  Is  upwards  of  seventy  feet  in  length 
and  fifty  in  width,  with  height  in  propor- 
tion. The  mounting  is  such  as  to  permit 
of  views  from  all  points,  the  introduction 
of  electric  lights  enhancing  effects  which  as 
a  whole  command  undisguised  admiration. 
The  station  will  be  the  largest,  the  most 
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original  old  engine  on  which  President 
Lincoln,  General  Grant,  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt,  Horace  Greeley  and  many  other 
distinguished  men  of  bygone  days  made 
the  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington. 

Centering  the  great  space  filled  from  end 
to  end  by  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company,  is  the  re- 
markable model  of  the  new  Union  Station 
at  Washington.  In  the  division  of  the 
work  of  assuring  a  gateway  to  the  National 
Capital  commensurate  with  its  rapidly 
expanding  importance,  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  constructs  the  approaches,  term- 
inals, etc.,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  the 


costly  and  perfectly  appointed  in  the  world. 
As  a  hint  of  its  interior  jjossibilities  upon 
occasions  of  national  interest,  the  concourse, 
a  single  hall,  room  or  area,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  without  column,  pillar  or  post, 
will  —  allowing  each  four  feet  square  — 
afford  standing  room  for  twenty-four  thou- 
sand, six  hundred  persons.  No  structure 
under  roof  in  the  world  has  anything  like 
this  capacity.  Aside  from  passengers 
arriving  or  departing  on  through  trains 
from  or  to  southern  points,  every  step 
taken  throughout  the  station  will  be  on 
the  level.  Passing  from  the  street  to  the 
sidewalk,  the  station  level  is  reached,  and 
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no  matter  where  the  passenger  wishes  to 
go,  not  until  entering  his  train  has  he  to 
step  up  or  down.  At  whichever  of  the 
approaches  to  the  station  the  passenger 
arrives,  he  is  at  once  within  a  high-vaulted 
corridor,  such  extending  the  entire  front 
and  sides.  Spaciousness  everywhere  char- 
acterizes the  superb  structure,  as  will, 
also,  artistic  simplicity  and  elegance  when 
the  interior  appointments  are  completed. 
These  are  to  be  of  polished  granite,  metals 
and  mahogany.  Nine  avenues  will  con- 
verge to  the  grand  plaza  fronting  the 
station.  From  the  reverse  end  thirty-two 
tracks  —  twenty-three  on  the  main  and 
nine  on  the  lower  level — will  converge  to 
the  ten-tracks-wide  and  seventeen-hund- 
red-feet-long  stone  viaduct  with  which 
the  different  roads  connect  by  their  own 
tracks.  The  station  is  at  once  a  terminal 
and  a  through  station,  the  latter  for  southern 
service,  the  trains  passing  to  and  from  the 
tunnel  under  the  capital  by  passage  way 
beneath  the  floor  level  of  the  main  station. 
The  innovation  in  expositional  showing, 
by  the  introduction  of  life-size  figures 
representative  of  engineer  and  fireman  on 
the  examples  of  motive  power,  was  followed 
in  the  station  model  with  very  effective 
result.      The  figures,  placed  within  as  well 


as  outside  of  the  model,  are,  of  course,  on 
the  the  same  scale  as  the  model — an  inch  to 
the  foot.  They  convey,  more  strikingly  than 
could  be  produced  by  any  other  means,  the 
tremendous  dimensions  of  the  station  while, 
at  the  same  time,  adding  inestimably  to  the 
general  naturalness  of  the  representation. 

Of  the  exceeding  realism  of  the  life-size 
figures  peopling  the  engines,  old  and  new, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  action  they  create, 
tliere  is  but  one  opinion  expressed  and  it  is 
to  the  point — that  it  is  the  best  outcome 
of  the  character  ever  seen.  Men  who 
from  their  mechanical  training,  as  well  as 
customary  association,  are  prone  to  seeing 
nothing  but  the  engine  when  looking  at  it, 
as  likewise,  the  very  critical,  who  are  given 
to  questioning  anything  out  of  the  common, 
have  only  the  heartiest  commendation  for 
the  added  interest  which  they  concede  the 
figures  lend.  The  public  at  large,  men, 
women  and  children,  demonstrate  the  live- 
liest appreciation  of  the  graphical  effective- 
ness, and  the  frequent  inquiries  put  to  the 
figures,  in  all  innocence  of  their  not  being 
what  they  seem — the  real  thing — cause  no 
end  of  animated  comment.  That  there 
sliould  be  these  little  slips,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  average,  but  even  the  technical 
and    usuallv   observant    man,    is    scarcelv 
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surprisinjj  considering  the  nature  of  the 
work  on  the  figures,  the  every-day  look  of 
the  clothing,  the  fidelity  to  types  and  times 
and  the  very  natural  positions.  The  figures 
were  made  by  sculptors  from  life  poses  in 
every  instance  and  the  costuming  done  by 
artists  who  gave  time  to  insuring  their 
being  historically  correct.  There  is  no 
suggestion  of  the  wax  work  of  the  dime 
museum  and  store  window  variety ;  none  of 
the  woodeny,  scare-crow  appearance  of  the 
shapeless  things  that  do  duty  in  show  cases 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  They  are  genuine 
departures  from  the  old  order  and  have, 
not  at  all  inaptly,  been  declared  the  fore- 
runners of  a  new  art.  Wax,  glass  or  hair 
was  not  used  in  the  composition  and  the 
figures  are  as   substantial  as  they  appear. 

The  installation  of  the  section  demon- 
strates that  even  with  the  most  prosaic  of 
forms,  with  such  as  purely  mechanical  and 
by  no  means  graceful  or  pretty  to  look  upon, 
a  high  artistic  ensemble  is  possible. 

Fifty  six-feet-square  columns,  twenty  feet 
in  height  to  the  crest  of  the  surmounting 
globes,  line  the  court-like  enclosure. 

Between  the  columns  and  facing  the 
aisles  on  the  four  outer  sides  are  the  exam- 
ples of  motive  power,  original  and  full-size 


working  reproductions,  pedestaled  in  every 
case  upon  the  track  of  tiie  period.  Other 
originals  and  reproductions,  shown  with 
the  same  care  for  the  completeness  of  rep- 
resentation, are  placed  at  corresponding 
intervals  within  the  Court  of  Columns, 
while  here  and  there,  as  space  permits,  are 
models  illustrative  of  locomotive  and  train 
practice,  sections  of  track,  old  and  new 
ties — wood  and  metal ;  almost  innumerable 
things,  in  fact,  telling  of  progress  past  and 
present.  Special  screens  are  made  a  feat- 
ure, these  showing  through  clear  and 
comprehensive  drawings,  the  evolution  and 
development  of  permanent  way,  of  the 
brake,  the  brake  shoe,  the  locomotive  and 
the  railroad  occupation  of  the  continent  by 
decades.  The  columns,  which  are  of  the 
most  imposing  and  symmetrical  design,  are 
white,  as  is  the  matting  and  framing  of  the 
drawings,  prints  and  photographs. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  is  attractive  to  a 
notable  degree,  and  for  the  greatest  exem- 
plification of  the  evolution  and  development 
of  the  world's  railway  ever  made,  the  set- 
ting is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  perpetu- 
ation in  the  permanent  institution  devoted 
to  the  railway  and  allied  interests  of  which 
the  collection  is  to  be  the  nucleus. 
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lEVER  in  the  railroad  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  congregated 
under  one  roof  a  locomotive  ton- 
nage approaching  that  characteriz- 
ing the  Transportation  Building  at  the 
St.  Louis  Fair  Grounds,  and,  with  the 
greatest  examples  of  motive  power  the 
world  over  to  select  from,  there  could  be 
found  no  twenty-four  paralleling  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  power  that  number  in  the 
structure  indicated  represent. 

Fixir  (if   them  average,    in   full   working 


to 


the  value 


th. 


locomotives  , 


ihole 


As  regards  the  contribution  of  the  rail- 
road companies  toward  the  success  of  the 
showing,  as  represented  in  the  earning 
capacity  of  these  locomotives  which  would 
otherwise  be  in  service,  and  thus  a  source 
of  revenue,  such  calculation  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  with  exactitude,  owing  to  the 
fact  that,  in  numerous  instances  it  is  the 
locomotive,  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  rail- 
road company  that  is  doing  the  contribu- 
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order,  200  tons  each,  while  the  average  of 
the  entire  twenty-four  reaches  170  tons 
each. 

In  round  figures  the  total  is  4,000  tons 
or  8,000,000  pounds.  Roughly  estimated, 
say  at  10  cents  a  pound,  this  would  stand 
for  $800,000  as  representing  the  cost  of 
these  modern  monsters  of  the  rail.  Add 
another  §200,000  as  the  value  of  the  re- 
maining locomotives  on  exhibition — there 
are  thirty  odd  of  modern  type  all  told — 
and  Si  ,000,000  is  by  no  means  a  high  figure 


ting.  As  for  instance  where  locomotives 
have  been  constructed  on  order  with  the 
understanding  that  delivery  and  payment 
should  be  after  the  close  of  the  Exposition. 
However,  in  the  one  way  or  the  other, 
these  idle  locomotives,  indicative  of  the 
very  highest  development,  undeniably  do 
represent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  shape 
of  what  they  undoubtedly  would  earn  were 
they  serving  the  purpose  of  their  creation, 
instead  of  constituting  inanimate  objects  of 
awe  and  admiration  of  man's  nerve  in  going 
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to,  what  would  seem,  the  limit  in  the  line 
of  the  gigantic.  Unquestionably  they 
would  all  be  under  steam  and  demonstrat- 
ing their  huge  tractive  power,  but  for  the 
Exposition. 

To  get  at  the  earning  capacity  of  a  loco- 
motive definitelj'  is  so  dependent  upon 
conditions  that  almost  any  basis  one  should 
start  from  may  be  open  to  difference  of 
opinion.  It  might  be  regarded  as  a  reason- 
able procedure  to  take  the  annual  earnings 
of  a  railroad  company,  reduce  the  same 
to    earnings    per   day  —  dividing    by    .'ii).5. 


figure  and  the  twenty-four  big  fellows 
represent  .$6,000  per  day.  Lump  the 
others  at  -Si, 500  additional  and  you  have 
.?7,500  per  day.  This  for  eight  months— 
the  Exposition  period  and  two  weeks  at 
each  end  of  it — and  the  total  becomes 
$1,800,000. 

To  arrive  at  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
locomotive,  or,  railroad  exhibit,  is  to  take 
very  many  things  into  consideration.  Such 
as  enter  into  the  preliminary  preparation 
often  exceed  the  subsequent  maintenance. 
In  other  cases  the  contrary  is  the  experi- 
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Divide  the  per  day  earnings  by  the  num- 
ber of  locomotives  owned  by  the  company, 
and,  allowing  half  of  the  same  as  doing 
switching  duty,  undergoing  repairs,  being 
remodeled,  or,  in  other  ways  not  figuring 
appreciably  in  revenue  earning,  and  the 
probabilities  are  the  resultant  average 
would  not  be  far  from  the  actual.  This 
would  be  something  like  8200  per  day. 
In  the  instance  of  such  locomotives  as  now 
in  the  Transportation  Building  the  average 
would  be  much  higher,  and  $2,50  to  $300 
nearer  the  real.      Allow  it  to  be  the  lower 


ence.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  sa.v  that  a 
round  $1,000,000  will  have  been  paid  out 
by  the  railroad  and  locomotive  companies  as 
their  aggregated  actual  expenditure  by  the 
time  the  Exposition  gates  are  finally  closed. 
This  with  the  good  will  of  St.  Louis  as 
the  single  asset ;  that  is  to  say,  the  million 
gone,  over  and  above  all  rebate  in  the  shape 
of  convertible  values  on  what  may  be  left. 
Adding  to  the  straight  outgo,  the  revenue 
producing  value  of  the  motive  power,  and 
the  total,  representative  of  the  railroad 
conti-ibution  becomes  some  $.'5,000,000. 
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[•ount  of  the  great  area  covered 
by  the  World's   Fair  Grounds,  vis- 
itors are  often  perplexed  as  to  how 
to  start  on  their  sight-seeing  expe- 
ditions and   utilize  their  time  to  the  best 
advantage. 

While  it  may  be  presumptious  to  suggest 
itineraries  and  pick  out  for  the  sight-seer 
just  what  he  should  see,  regardless  of  his 
own  individual  tastes,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
valuable  to  know  how  to  save  time  if  one's 
stay  at  the  Fair  is  limited. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  people  who 
do  not  give  more  than  one,  two  or  three 
days  to  the  Fair,  are  satisfied  with  a  general 
inspection  and  do  not  devote  much  time 
at  any  particular  exhibit.  It  is  to  these 
persons  the  following  itineraries  will  be  of 
much  assistance. 

A  pocket  map  of  the  grounds  will  assist 
greatly  in  avoiding  going  over  the  same 
ground  twice.  Whether  one  reaches  the 
Fair  Grounds  by  electric  or  steam  cars,  he 
can  systematically  lay  out  his  own  course 
directly  from  the  gate  of  entrance. 

To  the  strenuous  person  who  has  but  one 
day  at  the  Fair,  a  glimpse  is  about  all  he 
can  hope  for,  and  to  him  the  following 
one-day"  itinerary  is  especially  useful. 
No  matter  what  entrance  is  selected,  the 
intra  mural  railway  encircles  the  entire 
ground. 

One  Day  at  the  Fair. 

Morning— Pass  tlirough  the  Manufactures  Build- 
ing; from  west  to  east,  cross  plaza  into  Liberal 
Arts  Building  and  pass  through  from  north 
to  south. 

Pass  through  Mines  and  Metalhirgy  Build- 
ing from  south  to  north. 

Noon — Lunch  in  East  Pavilion  restaurant. 

.\ftkiinoox — Pass  around  Terrace  of  States  and 
Festival  Hall,  taking  the  walk  which  leads 
around  past  the  Japanese  Tea  Garden 

Cross  through  Machinery  Building  to  the 
Transportation  Building,  and  enter  the  latter 
from  the  west  entrance.  Pass  through 
Transportation  Building  from  west  to  east. 
Cross  the  Plaza  of  St.  Anthony. 
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Pass  through  Varied  Industries  Building 
from  west  to  east  to  the  Plaza  of  St.  Louis 
and  Louisiana  Monument.  Cross  over  to 
the  Tyrolean  Alps  at  the  head  of  the  Pike, 
and  take  supper  in  the  open  air  at  the  base 
of  the  miniature  mountain. 
EvENixG — After  supper  view  the  lighting  of  the 
grounds  from  the  plaza  overlooking  the 
Grand  Basin.  Take  electric  launch  or  gon- 
dola at  foot  of  steps  to  obtain  the  most  glorious 
view  of  the  entire  basin  and  lagoons  at  night. 

Return  to  the  Pike  entrance  at  the  Irish 
Village.  The  balance  of  the  evening  will 
only  permit  of  a  general  view  of  the  street  at 
night.     (Mark  the  course  on  pocket  map.) 

The  above  itinerary  may  also  be  followed 
for  the  first  day  if  the  visitor  has  two  or 
three  days  and  can  add  to  it  as  follows : 


Second  Day. 


MoitxiXG — Enter  the  grounds  at  the  southeast 
corner  and  visit  the  State  Buildings  and 
United  States  Government  Exhibit. 

Noon — Lunch  in  any  of  the  restaurants  to  the 
southeast  of  Fine  Arts  Building. 

Afternoon — Visit  Fine  Arts.  The  beautiful  pic- 
tures and  displays  in  thi§  budding  will  neces- 
sarily require  a  half  day  for  even  the  most 
hurried  inspection. 

Evening — Supper  at  restaurant  in  West  Pavilion. 
Visit  concessions  on  the  Pike  to  suit  one's 
individual  tastes. 

Third  Day. 

Morning — Visit  the  Philippine  Exhibit  at  west 
of  grounds.  This  interesting  exhibit  covers 
a  great  deal  of  space  and  wiU  require  a  half 
day. 

Noon — Lunch  at  one  of  the  many  restaurants 
which  have  attracted  you  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Afternoon — Pass  through  the  Horticulture  and 
Agriculture  Buildings  from  south  to  north, 
and  visit  notably  the  French,  Brazilian,  Bel- 
gium and  Great  Britain  Buildings. 

Evening — Among  the  attractive  "shows"  may  be 
mentioned  "New  York  to  the  North  Pole," 
"Galveston  Flood,"  "Hagenback"s,"  but 
the  attractions  on  the  Pike  are  adapted  to 
the  tastes  of  everyone. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  tastes  vary, 
and  other  buildings  may  be  substituted 
for  those  mentioned,  in  which  case  it  should 
be  i.^iie  geographically  to  avoid  fatigue. 
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THE  MODEL  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

mT  stands  back  of  Art  Hill,  on  a  natural 
hillside,  in  a  grove  of  big  oak  trees,  with 
large  windows  facing  a  grassy  slope. 
There  are  the  usual  rows  of  desks  of 
various  sizes  and  a  teacher's  desk  on  which  is  a 
call  bell.  Back  of  the  teacher  is  the  blackboard 
with  its  ledge  for  chalk,  and  felt  rubbers." 
Maps  decorate  the  wall,  and  at  the  first  glance,  the 
red  brick  school-house  where  you  and  I  went  to 
school  is  recalled,  and  it  might  be  the  noon  recess. 

It  does  not  take  long  to  discover,  however,  that 
this  is  only  a  model,  and  is  no  more  like  the  real 
country  school-house  than  a  model  child"  is 
like  the  genuine  product. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  scrupulously  clean.  The 
windows  are  clean,  the  walls  are  white,  and  the 
desks  and  floor  free  from  dust.  In  the  real 
countrj  school-house,  the  windows  were  cleaned 
(Ml  the  outside  by  the  rains  from  heaven,  and  if 
hea\(-n  <lid  not  send  rain  they  remained  dirty. 
Occisioii.illy  the  spirit  would  move  the  big 
gn-ls  ""  to  rub  the  inside  with  paper,  but  not  often. 
Tlu'j  w  ere  purposely  placed  high,  so  the  children's 
attention  would  not  be  distracted  from  their 
studies  by  what  was  passing  outside.  Not  that 
,m\  thing  ever  passed,  but  they  were  delivered 
from  the  temptation  by  the  location  of  the  win- 
dows, and  their  dingy  curtains  of  dirt. 

Then  the  walls !  Jimmie  Jones'  name  may 
ne\er  be  enrolled  in  the  temple  of  fame,  but  it 
adorned  many  spaces  in  the  temple  of  learning, 
where  his  young  mind  was  taught  to  shoot  " — 
paper  wads  mainly,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  freize 
on  this  same  wall. 

Then  who  ever  heard  of  a  school  desk  or  seat 
with  varnish  on  it?  Or  one  not  covered  with 
scratches,  ink  stains,  and  initials  carved  by 
Jimmie  and  his  mates.  The  country  school- 
house  has  been  the  alma  mater  of  many  of  our 
greatest  and  best  men,  but  they  were  not  model 
country  school-houses."'  They  were  dirty  and 
dingy,  and  peopled  by  an  unassorted  mob,  who 
would  make  this  model  school-house  look  like — 
Well,  like  a  real  country  school-house  inside  of  a 
week. 

THE  FLORAL  CLOCK. 

This  uniciue  novelty  is  installed  at  the  north 
entrance  of  the  Palace  of  Agriculture.  The  hands 
are  operated  by  compressed  air.  Underneath  the 
hands  is  the  bronze  mechanism  which  turns 
them,   connected  under-ground  with   a   paMiion 
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at  the  upper  edge  of  dial  circuit,  which  is  11 '2 
feet  in  diameter.  In  the  pavilion  with  the  air 
compressors,  motors  and  mechanism,  is  a  fine 
astronomical  clock.  As  its  second-hand  revolves, 
it  governs  compressed  air  once  each  minute  and 
turns  the  shaft  and  the  immense  hands.  In  a 
small  belfry  a  few  feet  west  of  the  control  pavilion 
is  a  bell  weighing  5,000  pounds  which  strikes 
the  hours  and  half-hours. 

In  a  similar  pavilion  on  the  east  side  of  the 
central  one,  is  an  immense  hour-glass  containing 
100  pounds  of  sand,  which  runs  through  the  glass 
each  hour.  At  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell  the 
hour-glass  reverses  and  the  sand  runs  back. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  weigh  2, ,500  pounds 
each  and  are  supported  from  the  center.  The 
minute-hand  is  four  feet  long  and  its  point  moves 
five  feet  per  minute. 

The  disk  of  this  flower  piece  is  raised  about  six 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  num- 
erals are  fifteen  feet  high  and  are  composed  of 
brilliant  colors.  Enclosing  the  numbers  are 
twelve  distinct  varieties  of  foliage  plants  divided 
in  sections  each  twenty  feet  long  by  twelve  in 
width. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  are  made  of  a  strong 
frame  work  of  steel  and  are  shrouded  in  creeping 
plants,  myrtle,  ivy,  etc.,  which  are  planted  in 
troughs  filled  with  soil.  The  center  of  the  face, 
inside    the    numerals,    is   thickly    planted    with 

Joseph's  Coat,"  and  this  in  turn  is  circled  by  a 
narrow  band  of  Dusty  Miller"  whose  neutral 
tints  bring  out  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  otiier 
foliage  plants. 

The  outer  setting  of  this  triumph  of  the  horti- 
culturalist's  art  is  a  rim  of  soft  green  sod,  six  feet 
in  width,  kept  like  velvet.  Around  the  entire 
arrangement  is  a  wide  granitoid  walk  from  whicli 
visitors  may  at  leisure  view  the  magnificent  floral 
time  piece. 

THE  $250,000  NECKLACE. 

In  the  Varied  Industries  Building  is  probably 
the  most  remarkable  necklace  in  the  world.  It 
is  valued  at  |250,000,  but  in  addition  to  its  in- 
trinsic worth,  almost  every  stone  in  it  has  an 
interesting  story  attached  to  it.  There  are 
twentj'-six  large  diamonds,  each  with  a  fascina- 
ting history. 

Among  these  diamonds  are  stones  which  were 
the  gift  of  Napoleon  to  the  Empress  Josephine. 
Side  by  side  are  diamonds  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  plunder  of  Madame  Humbert,  whose 
colossal  frauds  stirred  France  to  its  foundations  a 
few  years  ago.  There  are  diamonds  which  were 
given  to  the  Empress  Carlotta  by  Maximilian 
when  the  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  Mexi- 


SKETCHES  A  T  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


can  Empire  under  the  direction  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
Two  of  tlie  stones  were  once  used  as  cuff  buttons 
by  Boss  Tweed,  the  king  boodler  of  America. 
Some  of  the  stones  of  the  late  Alvin  Joslin,  actor, 
whose  diamonds  were  famous,  are  in  this  collec- 
tion. Three  of  the  diamonds  worn  by  May  Yohe, 
the  actress,  while  she  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Francis 
Hope,  the  English  nobleman,  regarding  which 
there  was  so  much  trouble  when  she  ran  away 
and  left  him,  form  part  of  the  necklace. 

These  famous  stones  are  grouped  with  pearls 
and  the  full  effect  is  of  peculiar  beauty  and  splen- 
dor, and  is  conceded  by  experts  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  s])ecimens  of  the  jeweler's  art  extant.  In 
collecting  the  stones,  three  trips  to  Europe  were 
necessary  as  not  only  beauty  and  purity  of  the 
diamonds  were  desired,  but  those  with  a  history 
were  preferred.  The  result  is  the  most  beautiful 
necklace  in  the  world. 


THE  ESPALIER  GARDEN. 

Vt  the  south  corner  of  the  beautifid  French 
l'<i\di()n  are  some  of  the  most  wonderful  fruit 
tills  in  the  world.  Apple,  peach,  ajiricot,  plum, 
I  h(  1 1  \  md  pear  trees  grow  flat  against  the  walls, 
locikinj;  like  mimense  pressed  ferns  or  jialms. 

The  espalier  is  the  climbing  garden.  In  it 
tiees  are  trained  to  grow  in  fantastic  shapes  and 
uach  out  along  a  wall  or  frame  work  like  a  vine, 
llu  fitncli  are  responsible  for  this  form  of  hor- 
tuultuu,  uhuh  dates  back  some  200  years, 
ilUidiijih  nnl\  within  the  last  fifty  has  it  been 
l;iki  11  up  sriiously  and  made  practical  use  of. 
Ill  I'r.iiHc,  wliere  the  sunshine  is  not  so  abund- 
.iiit  as  lure,  and  where  soil  is  at  a  greater 
premium,  it  was  found  that  fruit  grown  on  the 
south  side  of  a  wall  was  more  abundant,  less  liable 
to  failure  from  climatic  conditions,  and  of  a 
better  size  and  flavor  than  that  grown  elsewhere. 

A  peach  tree,  for  instance,  needed  protection 
from  frost  and  snow,  and  this  could  be  readily 
given  to  a  tree  spreading  along  a  wall  like  a  vine. 

The  desirous  shapes  are  given  to  the  trees 
by  pruning  all  the  limbs  from  two  sides  of  the 
trees,  and  grafting  or  budding  new  ones  on  the 
remaining  limbs,  thus  giving  the  tree  a  flat  in- 
stead of  a  round  shape.  The  new  limbs  are 
fastened  to  a  wall  or  frame  which  helped  to  sup- 
port them  and  with  less  foliage  for  the  tree  to 
maintain,  it  is  found  that  fruit  will  grow  from 
one-third  to  twice  as  large  as  the  same  fruit  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

Of  the  400  fruit  trees  and  700  espaliered  rose 
trees  in  the  French  exhibit,  nearly  every  on': 
has  alreadv  been  sold. 


\StuhEnds 
^Thou£ht 


By  ARTHUR  G.LEWIS. 


A  SURFACE  disregard  of  sentiment  often 
only  indicates  a  lack  of  sincerity. 

The  scorn  of  many  is  frequently  out- 
weighed by  the  admiration  of  a  few. 

Some  men  incapable  of  entering  the 
field  of  creative  art,  attempt  to  break 
down  in  their  ignorance,  structures  that 
they  lack  sufficient  brains  to  conceive. 

Usually  an  apology  is  inferior  to  a 
fault,  especially  if  the  former  is  expressed 
under  pressure  and  the  latter  premedi- 
tated. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  obstacles  to 
overcome  in  business  and  social  inter- 
course is  the  man  who  is  ignorant  of  his 
ignorance. 

More  anger  is  created  in  the  minds  of 
fools  by  the  success  of  others  than  sym- 
pathy for  misfortune  in  the  hearts  of 
men. 

The  ideas  of  others  are  most  intelli- 
gently served  in  their  original  packages, 
and  from  a  primary  source. 

Some  men  are  as  susceptible  to  kind- 
ness and  consideration  as  a  child,  yet 
too  often  such  dispositions  are  most  fre- 
(juently  misunderstood. 

Where  shall  we  draw  the  line  be- 
tween forgetfulness  and  neglect  ? 


Criminal  carelessness  and  dishonesty 
are  too  close  together  to  equitably 
separate. 

Home  life  and  the  love  that  binds  us 
to  that  shrine,  sways  the  greatest  gen- 
eral influence  in  the  world. 

Many  people  who  are  first  to  say  of  a 
dead  friend,  "  He  was  a  good  fellow," 
were  the  last  to  find  a  worthy  feature  in 
the  living  character. 

The  absolute  negative  of  common 
sense  is  represented  by  willful  and  self- 
obstructed  ignorance. 

Small  men  in  large  positions  curb  the 
views  of  others  with  their  own. 

Friendship  whispers  in  confidence 
many  things  that  justice  asserts  should 
be  openly  demonstrated. 

How  much  common  weal  is  sacrificed 
upon  the  altar  of  selfish  individualism. 

Many  of  us  lack  sufficient  sight  to  see 
both  sides  of  an  argument,  object  or 
purpose. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  sacrifice 
something  to  honesty  and  better  to  sur- 
render our  opinion  than  self  respect. 

A  GREAT  injustice  is  often  done  ability 
bj'  its  confinement  to  a  condition  which 
affords  no  scope  for  develoijment. 


A  TOAST. 

ARTHUR   G.    LEWIS. 


Here's  to  the  man  of  weight  and  worth. 
That  lives  in  the  lives  of  others. 
Broad  and  strong  in  heart  and  girth 
And  true  to  the  weal  of  his  brothers; 
That  yields  a  line  of  knowledge  tried, 
Free  from  all  taunt  and  pain, 
And  never  bars  the  brightness  out 
From  the  shade  of  Effort's  lane. 


Here's  to  the  man  that  dares  to  tell 
The  truth  in  the  face  of  fear. 
And  hopes  for  heaven,  yet  finds  no  hell 
In  the  dread  of  approaching  years; 
And  draws  no  curtain  before  the  fact. 
Of  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things. 
But  leads  the  faltering  pilgrim  back 
With  the  love  that  charity  brings. 


)uk 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM   WASHINGTON, 

BALTIMORE,   PHILADELPHIA    AND   NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

No.  504 

SUNDAY 

TJ- 

SUNOAV 

'oa'°' 

No.  524 
B  HOUR 

NO  506 

No. 546 

"o^ 

7.00 
7.55 
8.00 
10.15 
12.35 
12.40 

9.00 
9.50 
9.54 
1  1.52 
2.00 
2.05 

9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.1  1 
2.30 
2.35 

1  1.00 
1  1.50 
1  1.54 
2.02 
4.15 
4.25 

1.00 
1.55 
1.59 
4.05 
6.30 
6.35 

3.00 
3.48 
3.52 
5.50 
8.00 
8.05 

PM 

5.00 
6.00 
6.05 

\o'.to 

8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
1  1.40 
3.20 

1  1.30 
12.39 
12.44 
3.10 
5.52 

3.00 
3.61 
3.55 
6.00 
8.32 
8.35 

Lv.   BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  -.- 
Lv,   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 

Ar.  new  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Ah.  new  YORK,  SOUTH  FERRY 

BALTIMORE  &   OHIO    R.  R.   ROYAL   BLUE   TRAINS  FROM   NEW  YORK  TO 
PHILADELPHIA,   BALTIMORE   AND   WASHINGTON. 


EFFECTIVE  MAY   15,    1  904 
WESTWARD 

-- 

SUNDAY 

DAILY 

S   HOUR 

"d.""' 

■;:£ 

-AfL^ 

"oA,"' 

"til" 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  SOUTH  FERRY 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

12.10 
12.15 
7.40 
9.48 
9.52 
10.50 

7.55 
8.00 
10.32 
12.49 
12.53 
1.50 

9.55 
10.00 
12.37 
2.44 
2.48 
3.50 

1  1.55 
12.00 
2.08 
4.07 
4.1  1 
5.00 

1.55 
2.00 

aiie 

6.20 
7.20 

3.55 
4.00 

8;i6 
8.20 
9.10 

5.65 
6.00 
8.35 
10.65 
1  1.00 
12.10 

6.55 
7.00 
9.30 
1  1.32 

12.10 
12.15 
3.35 
6.00 
6.05 
7.26 

Ah    BALTIMORE,  MT.  royal  STATION-- 
Ah.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  .-- 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    TO  ALL   POINTS  WEST 
AND   SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

Z- 

^''i:k 

~ 

.ZL 

^L^ 

DAILY 

~ 

DAILY 

9.65UI 
lO.OOu 
12.37  Pi. 
2.44?* 
3.00p» 
4.05  PJ. 

I.55P* 
2.00  PM 

6!i6p« 
6.30  pm 
7.30  PJ. 

N  3.55  P« 
N  4.00 P« 
t  5.20  P» 

6.56  pm 

IT.: 

10.55pm 
1  1.10pm 
12.45  u. 

12.  10  NT 
12.  15  NT 
7.40  AM 
9.48  u. 

10. 00  AM 

1  l.OOui 

12.I0NT 
12.15  NT 
A  7.40U. 

8.45  ». 

9.00  1* 
10.05  am 

6.66  P* 
7.00  P* 
9.30Pii 
1  I.32PJ1 
1  1.36  PM 
12.40  am 

LV 
Lv 
LV 
Ar 
Ar 

Ar 
Ar 
Ar 
Ar 
Ar 
Ar 
Ar 

An 

NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION.. 
BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 
WASHINGTON        

8.00  pm 
9.15  pm 

7.I5U1 
12.35pm 

7.45  Pi- 

9.00  am 

LV4.30PJ1 
9.50P* 

lv6.20p* 
9.1  Op* 
7.40  a* 

WHEELING  (EASTERN  TIME) 

7.36  u. 
I0.36U* 
7.30  P« 

g.ooAM 

8.05  !» 
II.45U. 
1  I.52U( 
6.00  PJ< 
6.00  P» 
1  I.OOpm 
lO.OO/m 

6.36  PH 
I0.35p» 
9.30  PM 
7.23UI 
6.26  AM 
8.30  u. 
8.00  PJ. 

2.36>« 

7.55  AN 
12.30  PM 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points."  N  Connection  east  of  Philadelphia  is  made  with  No.  609.  ■■Royal  Limited. ■■          \ 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  R.  R.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


EASTWARD 

DAILY 

DAILY 

DAILY 

DAILY 

DAILY 

LIM.    DAILY 

DAILY 

"~ 

3.30  P. 

10.40  A* 
7.10PM 
12.26am 

7.30  P* 

7.30P* 

5.00  pm 

10.60  a* 

10.15  PM 
8.00  a* 

I.OOPM 
9.00  PM 

*  6.30PM 
8.27P* 
2.30A* 

1  .OOP* 

»  8.52a* 

2.1  OP* 

t  2.45 P* 

•6.35P* 

2.05  »* 
8.  10  A* 
8.05  a* 

12.  lOP* 
7.05PM 
6.50  a* 

10.40P* 

8.10a* 
9.I5A* 
8.40  P* 

lv     MEMPHI^                

12.40  PM 
1.47  pm 
1.59pm 
4,05pm 
6.30PM 

6.41  A* 
7.50  AM 
8.00  1* 
10.15a* 
12.35  pm 
12.40  PM 

4.42  P. 
5.50PM 
6.06  P" 
8.19  pm 
10.40  PM 
10.50P* 

12.30pm 

K59PM 
4.05PM 
6.30  PM 
6.35  PM 

6.30U. 

7.50AJ« 
8.00  A* 
10.  I5»* 
12.35  PM 
12.40  PM 

2.46.* 
3.47  a* 
3.55  a* 
6.00  AJ' 
8.32.* 
8.35  a* 

1  1.05  pm 
12.25  a* 
12.44  a* 

3.I0U. 

5.52.* 

1  I.05P* 
12.25u< 
12.44  a* 
3.10a* 
5.52a. 

Ah.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  .. . 
Ah.  BALTIMORE.  MT,  ROYAL  STATION  - 

An.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

An,  NEW  YORK.  SOUTH   FERRY 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        » Daily.        t  Daily  except  Sunday.                                        \ 

TRAINS  "  EVERY  HOUR  ON  THE  HOUR 

BETWEEN  WASHINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE. 


THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    BALTIMORE  &   OHIO  R.  R.      FINEST   SERVICE 
IN    THE    WORLD.     SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  "Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia   and   New  York. 

No.  612.  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Plltsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  504.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  "Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  cane.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  526.    Five  Hour  Train.    Bullet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  522.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  serves  dinner  table  d'hote,  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York. 

No.  528.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  502.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  cane,  Washington  to  Philadelphia.    ■ 

No.  624.  "Boyal  I-iinited."  Five  Hour  Tralu.  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car, 
Parlor  and  Observation  Cars  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  No  extra 
fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  606.    Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.    Separate  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 


No.  505.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington 
and  Pittsburg. 

No.  517.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  601.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

No.  627.  Five  Hour  Traiu.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'note,  New  York  to 
Phllidelphla. 

No.  507.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to 
Washington. 

No.  509.  "  Royal  Limited."  Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.  Buffet  Smoking  Car,  Parlor  and  Observation  Cars. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Washington.       Xo  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  charge. 

No.  503.  Drawing  Room  Parlor  Car  New  York    to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  511.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg. 

No.  515.  Separate  Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

-WESTWA.I«r>. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.    Cafe  Parlor   Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 
Baltimore  to  Columbus.     Combination  Buffet-Observation  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Wheeling.    Dining  Cars 

No.     9.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Washington  to 
Parkersburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Deer  Park  every  Friday  night.  Cafe  Parlor  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louis- 
ville.   Buffet  serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Deer  Park  to  Pittsburg  every  Monday  morning.  Dining  Car 
CoDuellsvlIle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  DrawlngRoomSleeplngCarNew  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.  Dining  Cars  serve  dinner, 
supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  15.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago. 

No.  55.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling.  Dining  Cars 
Martlnsburg  to  Cumberland  and  Grafton  to  Cincinnati. 

E  A.ST  WA.ier> . 

No.  2.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Waslilngton. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Cafe  Parlor  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.  Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati,  parlor  Car 
Washington  to  New  Y'ork. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  I 
Buffet-Observation  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car  Wh 
morning.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Washington.    Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Vashlngton. 
Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  Y'ork.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Deer  Park  every  Friday  night. 
Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Washington. 

No.  12.  "Duquesne  Limited."  Drawing  U.m.iu  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  ; 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to 
Conncllsvllle.     Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  Grafton. 

No.  14.  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 

No.  4C.    Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore.      Parlor  Car  PItt8l)urg  to  Cumberland. 


THROUGH    TICKETS.    SLEEPING   CAR    ACCOMMODATIONS 

And  Information  in  Detail  Concerning  Passenger  Train  Service  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and 
Connecting  Lines  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  as  follows : 

AKKON,  OHIO.  TTnion  Station.  C.  D.  HoNODLE.  Ticket  Agent.    Howard  Street.  V.  S.  G.  Apley.  Ticket  Agent. 
BALTIMORE.    N.  W.  Cor.  Charles  and  Saratoga  Streets  lY.  M.  O.  A.  Biiilrlingi.  G.  I).  Cbawford.  Ticket  Agent;  B.  F.  Bond. 

Disti  ict  Passenger  Agent.    Camden  Station.  E.  K.  Jones.  Ticket  Agent.    Mt.  Royal  Station.  CHiS.  Cocket.  Ticket  Agent. 
BELLAIHE.  OHIO.  J  F.  Shebet,  Ticket  Agent. 

BOSTON.  3611  Wasiiington  Street.  J.  P.  Taggabt.  New  England  Passenger  Agent;  E.  E  Baekey.  Ticket  Agent. 
BKOOKLYN.  N.  Y.,  343  Fulton  Street,  T.  H.  Hendrickson.  Ticket  Agent. 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. .  JIO  Ellicott  Square.  H.  A.  Wells.  Eastern  Passenger  Agent.  B.  Sc  O.  S.-W. 
BUTLER.  PA..  W  M    I  I  I,  .1  .;     I  r  i,.  t  Agent. 
CANTON.  OHIO.   ^         ■        I        ;       ,,  ticket  Agent. 
CHESTER.   PA  ,     I            i  I  ■  ,,„.nBer  and  Ticket  Agent. 

CHICAGO.  2H<'ljil,  - I,  (,i  u..i  I'MilioHotel,  W.W.  Picking.  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  W.  McKewin,  City  Ticket  Agent. 

General  Passeiit-er  ilitice.  .\l.Tcliants'  Loan  &  Trust  Building,  0.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Pa.s.senger  Agent.     Grand  Central 

Station.  Corner  Harrison  Street  and  Sth  Avenue,  F.  J.  Eddy,  Ticket  Agent.     Auditorium  Annex.  221  Michigan  Avenue. 

F.  E.  Scott.  Ticket  Agent. 
CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO,  ,1.  H.  Labrabee,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-\V. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  B.  &  O.  S.-W.,  430  Walnut  Street  (Traction  Bldg.l.  J.  B.  ScoTT.  District  Passenger  Agent;  C.  H.  Wiseman. 

City  Ticket  Agent;  J.  E.  Buchanan.  Passenger  Agent.     Central   Union  Station,  E.  Ueisinq,  Station   Passenger  Agent; 

Wm.  Brown.  Depot  Ticket  Agent. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO.  MEX. ,  D.  Bankhardt.  Agente  General.  B.  &  O.  S.-W.,  Apartado  2010. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  241  Superior  Street,  M.  G.  Cabrel,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  G.  W.  SQtllGGINS,  Traveling  Passenger 

Agent;  F.  E.  Gibson.  Ticket  Agent.    South  Water  Street  Station,  A.  N.  DiETZ.  Ticket  Agent. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  No.  8  North  High  Street,  D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent;  W.  W.  Tamage.  Ticket  Agent.    Onion 

Depot.  E.  Pagels,  Ticket  Agent. 
CONNELLSVILLE.  PA. ,  ,J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  H.  L.  Douglas,  Ticket  Agent. 
COVINGTON.  KY.,  Fourth  and  Scott  Streets,  G.  M.  ABBOTT,  Ticket  Agent. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS.  J.  P.  UoGERMAN.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  S.-W. 
DENVER.  COLO  .  S.  M.  SHATTUO,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
HARPERS  FERRY.  'W.  VA. .  0.  E.  DuDROW,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. .  Box  2S1.  A.  C.  GOODRIOH,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O .  S.-W. 
LOR.'VIN,  OHIO.  C.  A.  Melis.  Ticket  Agent. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY. ,  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  4th  and  Main  Sts.,  R.  S.  Brown,  District  Passenger  Agent ;  ,T.  G.  Elgin.  City  Passenger  Agent; 

Evan  Prosser.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  J.  H.  DoasEY,  City  Ticket  Agent.    7th  St.  Station.  A.  J.  Crone,  Ticket  Agent. 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO,  O.  W.  JoNES,  Ticket  Agent. 

MARIETTA.  OHIO.  G.  M.  Payne.  Depot  Ticket  Agent;  M.  F.  Noll,  City  Ticket  Agent.  First  National  Bank  Building. 
MASSILLON.  OHIO,  E.  P.  Edgar.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEWARK,  N.  J.,  E.E.  Hendrickson.  Ticket  Agent. 

NEWARK.  OHIO.  F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  F.  C.  Bartholomew.  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  CASTLE,  PA.,  R.  L.  Turner,  Ticket  Agent. 
NEW  YORK,  434  Broadway,  Lyman  McCabty,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  E.  D.AlNSLIE,  Ticket  Agent.  1300  Broadway. 

H.  B.  Faboat,  Ticket  Agent.    No.  6  Astor  House,  A.  J.  Oesterla.  Ticket  Agent.     261  Broadway,  Thos.  Cook  4  Son.  Ticket 

Agents.  108  Greenwich  Street,  Frank  Zotti,  Ticket  Agent.    25  Union  Square,  West,  Raymond  4  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

891  (irand  Street,  Hyman  Webner,  Ticket  .Agent.      Stations.  South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  foot  ot   Liberty 

Sl,r...l.N.  R. 
NORFOLK.  VA.,  10  Granby  Street,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Arthub  G.  Lewis,  Southern  Passenger  Agent;  W.  C.Young.  Ticket  Agent. 
OMAHA,  NEB.,  604-5  First  National  Bank  Building.  J.C.  BUBCH.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
PARKERSBURQ,  W.  VA.,  C.  W.  Allen.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;  C.  T.  Pboudfoot.  Ticket  Agent. 
PHILADELPHIA,  834  Chestnut  Street,  Bebnard  Ashby,  District  Passenger  Agent;  0.  1 ).  Gladding,  Ticket  Agent.    N.  E.  Cor. 

13th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  C.  E.  Waters.  Ticket  Agent.      1005  Chestnut  Street,  Raymond  4  Whitcomb,  Ticket  Agents. 

3962  Market  Street,  Union  Transfer  Co.,  Ticket  Agents.     609  South  3d  Street  and  1146  North  2d  Street.  M.  Rosenbaum. 

Ticket  Agent.    Station,  Cor.  24th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  W.  W.  Baekey.  Ticket  Agent. 
PITTSBUBQ.  315  Park  Building,  E.  D.  Smith,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  GEO.  A.  Ork.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

Cor.  6th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street,  E.  D.  Steinman,  City  Ticket  Agent.      606  Smithfleld  Street,  J.  V.  McCormick.  Ticket 

Agent.    Station,  Cor.  SmithSeld  and  Water  Streets,  S.  J.  Hutchison,  Ticket  Agent. 
SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  T.  B.  Tucker,  Ticket  Agent. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL.,  Room  1.  Hobart  Building,  Peter  Hartey.  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILL..  N.  J.  Neee.  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
ST.  LOUIS.  B.  4  O.  S.-W..  6th  and  Olive  Streets.  F.  D.  Gildebsleeve,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent;  H.  C.  Stevenson. 

City  Passenger  Agent;  L.  L.  Horning,  City  Ticket  Agent;  F.  W.  Amick.  Station  Passenger  Agent;  L.  G.  Paul.  Traveling 

Passenger  Agent. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN..  R.  O.  Haase.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 
TIFFIN.  OHIO.  A.  J.  Bell.  Ticket  Agent. 

VINCENNES.  IND. .  W.  P.  TowNSEND.  Division  Passenger  Agent,  B.  4  O.  S.-W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  O. .  707  15th  Street.  N.  W.  Cor.  New  York  Avenue,  S.  B.  Hege.  District  Passenger  Agent;  H.  P.  Merrill 

Ticket  Agent.   619  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H.  R.  HOWSER.  Ticket  .\gent.   Station.  New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C  Street,  S.  E.  East 

burn.  Ticket  Agent. 
WHEELING,  W.  VA.,  B.  4  O.  Station,  T.  C.  Bueke.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent;   A.  L.  IRWIN.   Station  Ticket  Agent 

McLure  House,  O.  R.  Wood,  City  Ticket  Agent. 
WTLMINGTON,  DEL.,  Delaware  Avenue  Station,  J.  E.  Hitch.  Ticket   Agent.    Market   Street.  W.  Fulton,  Ticket  Agent' 

H.  A.  Miller,  Travel int  Passenger  Agent. 
WINCHESTER.  VA. .  T.  B.  Patton,  Ticket  Agent. 
YOUNOSTOWN,  OHIO.  JAMES  AlKEN,  Ticket  Agent. 
ZANESVILLE.  OHIO.  JAS.  H.  Lee,  Ticket  Agent. 
EUROPEAN  AGENTS.  Baltimobe  Expoet  4  IMPOET  Co.,  Limited.  23,  24  and  25  Billiter  Street,  London.  E.  C;  21  Water 

Street.  Liverpool.  England. 

In  addition  to  offlces  and  depots  named  above,  tickets  over  the  B.-  4  O.  may  be  obtained  at 
TICKET  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

ent,  B.  N.  AUSTIN.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

altimore.  Md.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  West,  Chlcairo.  HI- 

MARTIN.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R..  Baltimore.  Md. 
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